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OFFICER,  JOHN  MERGET. 

‘‘•A****** - 

Murdered  b v  'h  Three  Despera¬ 
does  on  W'  Jnesday  Last. 


P  &  R.  Policeman  John  M*rget,  who 
was  so  foully  murdered  early  Wednesday 
morning  last,  and  whose  friends  number 
legions  throughout  the  county,  was  borp 
in  Reading  52  years  ago  and  was  the  son  of 
John  Merget,  a  well  known  shoemaker  of 
that  city. 

He  learned  the  trade  of  shoomaking  with 
his  father,  at  which  he  worked  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Cav¬ 
alry.  He  was  captured  and  taken  pris¬ 
oner  and  spent  six  months  in  Libby  prison. 
His  record  as  a  soldier  was  excellent.  He 
also  did  marshal  duty  under  Captain 
Durell.  After  the  war  he  went  to  work  at 
the  Reading  steam  forge  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  U75,  when  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  position  at  Tamaqua,  wh  ch 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  sp’-mdid  physique  and  his  many 
good  qualities  ;urrounded  him  with  a  host 
jof  friends.  — 


ifi 


William  M.  Kantian. 

As  stated  in  yesterday’s  Herald  Hon. 
William  M.  Randall,  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  county  and  in  many  portions  01 
the  State,  died  at  the  Mansion  House, 
Mount  Carbon,  at  cloO  o’clock  yesterday 
rhorning.  Less  than  two  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Randall  was  prostrated  by  illness,  and 
his  condition  became  worse  so  rapidly 
that  his  friends  soon  despaired  of  his 
recovery.  Their  worst  fears  were  real¬ 
ized  yesterday  morning  when  his  death 
occurred  from  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Randall  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  March  10,  1882.  He  was 
the  sou  of  Hon.  Archibald  Randall,  who 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years  preceding  his 
death,  held  the  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  of  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Philadelphia  high  school.  At  the 
age  of  19  he  became  clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  which  position  he  held  for 
some  years,  resigning  at  length  to  com- 
|  mence  the  study  of  law.  He  entered 
the  office  of  Charles  Lex  from  which  he 
graduated  iu  due  course  of  time  an  at- 
j  torney-at-law.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Register  of 
Lands  in  Washington  Territory  and  had 
not  been  there  long  before  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney.  During  his  administration  he 
did  much  to  rid  that  wild  territory  of  the 
bands  of  outlaws  with  which  it  was  in¬ 
fested  and  courageously  prosecuted  such 
ruffians,  when  it  was  as  much  as  a  man’s 
life  was  worth  to  raise  his  anger  against- 
them.  This  position  he  held  for  several 
years.  He  removed  to  this  county  in 
1860  and  located  in  Schuylkill  Haven. 
At  that  time  he  had  charge  of  the  Union 
Transportation  Company,  which  car¬ 
ried  freight  and  baggage  between 
Tremont,  Minersville,  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Haven.  Mr.  Randall  was  first 
heard  of  politically  in  this  county 
in  1862,  when  he  attended  the 
Democratic  County  Convention  as  a  del¬ 
egate.  In  1864  he  became  a  candidate 
for  State  Senator,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroac 
bought  up  the  Union  Transportatio 
Company.  Mr.  Randall’s  competitor  in  . 
1864  was  General  Henry  L.  Cake,  whom 
he  defeated.  In  1867  he  was  renominated 
and  defeated  ^by  James  R.  Cleaver,  and  j 
three  years  afterward  was  re-elected  over 
Thomas  Zulick.  In  1873  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  Senator  by  Hon.  O. , 
P.  Bechtel,  now  one  of  our  county 
Judges.  It  was  principally  though  Mr. 
Randall’s  efforts  while  in  the  Senate  that 
the  Congressional  District  at  that  time 
composed  of  Schuylkill  and  Lebanon 


counties  was  divided  and  tin's  county  be¬ 
came  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  Dis-  j 
trict.  Since  1873  Mr.  Randall  had  several 
times  been  a  candidate  for  the  Congres¬ 
sional  nomination.  In  1877  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Court  Clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Mine  Inspectors,  which  position  he 
filled  with  marked  ability  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Randall  was  a  man  who  never 
hesitated  to  perform  a  good  office  for  a 
friend,  and  if  it  lay  within  his  power  to 
confer  a  favor  even  on  one  with  whom  he 
was  not  acquainted  he  would  do  so  with¬ 
out  the  least  ostentation.  As  a  politician 
he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  that 
ever  lived  in  this  county.  Deceased 
leaves  a  wife  and  three  children.  The 
remains  will  be  interred  from  St.  John’s 
Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday.  The 
funeral  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
largest  that  ever  left  this  county. 
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Read  by  J.  Wasley,  Esq.,  at  the  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Centennial  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  American  Independance  at 
Shenandoah,  July  4, 1S76. 

Shenandoah  is  situated  at  the  base  and 
south  side  of  Locust  Mountain,  thirteen 
.  miles  from  Pottsville,  the  county  seat,  and 
I four  miles  north  west  from  Mahanoy  City. 

It  is  now  only  fourteen  years  old.  The  town 
»  plot  was  laid  out  by  P.  W.  Shaefer  in  1S61 
.  ion  an  old  dilapidated  farm,  known  as  the  j 
Keeley  farm,  on  a  tract  of  land  owned  by 
William  Bowers,  Joshua  P.  White,  Samuel 
Lloyd  and  Robert  Jardin, commonly  known 
as  file  Jones  tract.  From  West  street  to 
;  tbe  west  line  of  the  borough  is  owned  by 
I  P.  W.  Shaefer,  of  Pottsville,  and  John  Gil- ! 
I  hert,  of  Philadelphia. 

I  Up  to,  and  previous  to,  the  settlement 
of  this  place  tho  only  building  was  f 
an  oil  log  tavern  stand  on  the  oldi 
Oatawissa  road  which  Is  still  standing  near  | 
the  now  public  Echool  building  on  White 
street.  At  present  it  is  somewhat  modern¬ 
ized  by  havmg  the  outside  weather-board¬ 
ed,  thus  making  the  old  landmark  unrecog¬ 
nizable.  The  entire  area  of  this  borough, 
now  so  closely  built  up,  with  the  exception 
of  some  eight  acres  that  had  at  one  time 
been  under  cultivation,  was  then  a  vast 
forest  and  wilderness,  visited  only  by  the 
huntsman  or  by  those  who  resided  in 
Union  township  en  route  for  the  southern 


[parts  of  the  county.  Frequent  rambles  were 
|  made  over  these  lands  by  bruin.  The  fleet- 
footed  deer  lvatned  far  and  wide,  loitering  ] 
by  the  idle  creeks  er  ’neath.the  shady  trees.  [ 
In  1801  a  two-story  hotel  was  erected,  by!' 
the  land  owners  and  kept  by  Seymour  | 
Wright,  esq.,  for  some  four  years,  and, j 
after  changing  hands  a  number  of  times,  it  [ 
was  finally  purchased  by  G.  F.  Leitzel  who 1 
has  recently  raised  the  original  building  t 
making  it  three  stories  high  and  improving 
its  outward  appearance,  so  that  it  no  longer 
resembles  one  of  the  old  landmarks.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  everything  was  in  a  rude  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  principal  occupation  was 
prospecting  for  anthracite  coal.  Several  j 
attempts  were  made  by  different  parties  to  j 
discover  coal  in  sufficient  quantities  and  J 
quality  to  make  the  opening  of  this  sectien 
a  consideration  of  importance.  Failure  at¬ 
tended  many  of  these  efforts,  and  consider¬ 
able  money  was  spent  in  vain.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1863  Mr.  J.  0.  Roads, 
of  Pottsville.became  the  successful  explorer 
and  tho  Shenandoah  City  colliery  owned 
by  A.  C.  Miller  &  Co., (of  which  J.  O.  Roads  | 
is  one  of  the  firm)  was  the  first  successful ; 
enterprise  in  Shenandoah.  Although  the 
early  days  of  this  colliery  were  noted  fer 
disaster  and  doubt,  through  the  untiring 
exertions  of  Jonathan  Wasley  the  efficient 
superintendent  and  the  determination  of 
the  operators,Shenandeah  City  colliery  was 
worked  up  to  a  degree  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  and  remunerative  worth,  which 
gave  an  impetus  to  immigration  and  a 
stait  to  the  town.  This  company  opened 
the  first  store  in  this  place  in  the  basement 
of  the  United  States,  or  Wright’s  hotel,  as 
it  warf  then  called.  This  store  was  opened 
for  business  on  Monday  evening,  May  18, 
1863,  after  which  they  built  a  large  store. 
The  first  engine  was  erected  and  started  by 
J.  Wasley,  the  superintendent  en  the  21st 
of  May,  1860.  which  caused  -considerable 
excitement  among  the  few  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  and  was  quite  an  acquisition. 
The  measured  puff  of  the  engine  and  the 
buzz  of  the  circular  saw  being  echoed  and 
re-echoed  through  the  silent  forest  estab¬ 
lished  new  life,  energy,  and  confidence 
among  the  inhabitants,  showing  that  it 
meant  business.  The  breaker  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  coal  passed  through  it  on  Ftb- 

Euary  9,  1864.  On  February  15,  the  first 
tiipment  of  coal  was  made,  the  Shenan- 
oah  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read¬ 
ing  railroad  company  being  laid  up  to  and 
funder  the  breaker,  and  from  that  time  to 
this,  for  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive 
years,  it  has  been  in  successful  operation. 
In  1867  this  colliery  changed  hands,  being 
operated  by  James  Neill,  trustee, with  J.  O. 
Roads  as  its  manager.  The  start  of  the 
town  being  cotemporary  with  the  colliery, 
the  improvements  made  here  from  time  to 
time  advanced  the  influence  of  the  town. 

IKeeley’s  Run  colliery  was  the  second  one  i 
opened  and  was  operated  by  Messrs.  B.  B.  j 
Thomas,  George  R.  Frill,  John  B.  Reber) 
and  Daniel  B.  Fisher,  under  the  name  of 
the  Thomas  coal  company.  This  colliery 
commenced  to  ship  coal  in  1865,on  a branch 
of  the  Lehigh  Talley  railroad,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  until  the  early  part  of  1869, 


when  the  waterTevel  openings  were  abatcR* 
oned  on  account  of  the  limited  quantity  of  j 
coal  above  water  level,and  the  old  br^akfct  s^hs  i 
torn  down,  remodeled  and  erected’upJmJtk jR 
present  site.  A  slope  was  sunk  to  the  Sejpth’  ’ 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  completed  : 
during  this  year  on  the  mammoth  vein  with 
the  erection  of  the  most  improved  machin¬ 
ery,  making  it  one  of  the  test  collieries  in 
this  region.  During  this  year  George  R. 
Frill,  esq.,  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  B.  B. 
Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  company  and  now  owns  a  half 
interest.  He  is  the  live  business  manager 
of  the  company.  A  tunnel  has  been  driven 
from  the  bottom  of  the  slope  north  to  the 
skidmore  and  buck  mountain  veins,  which 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  mammoth  ! 
vein  is  forty- eight  feet  thick,  the  skidmore 
six  feet  and  the  buck  mountain  thirteen 
feet  in  thickness.  This  is  about  the  regu¬ 
lar  thickness  of  those  veins  in  this  valley. 

In  1874  this  company  erected  another  col- 
fiery,  sunk  the  No.  2  slope  on  the  mam- : . : 
;moth  vein  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred 
yards,  erecting  another  entire  new  breaker 
with  the  most  improved  machinery,  thus 
developing  a  vast  amount  of  superior  an- 
"  racite  coal,  and  making  two  first-class  * 
t  collieries,  known  as  the  Thomas  coal  com- 
jlpany’s  Keeley  Run  colleries  No.’s  1  and  2. 
(They  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  borough,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  vein.  They  are  advantageously  lo¬ 
cated  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
town  and  entire  valley  from  east  to  west.  J 
(Jonathan  XV  as  ley,  Esq.,has  been  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  these  collieries  from  the  time 


W\ 


.  playp.was s.  ipan  of  generous,  large-hearted 


the  water  level  was  abandoned.  His  work¬ 
manship  and  general  management  reflects 


great  credit  upon  him  as  being  a  skilful, 
practical,  and  successful  superintendent. 
The  land  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  known  as  the  Girard  lands. 

Plank  Ridge  colliery  is  situated  imme¬ 
diately  south  of  the  town  and  east  of  the  j 
Shenandoah  City  colliery,  on  the  Jones ! 
tract,  leased  and  operated  by  Lee,  Grant~& 
This  colliery  was  opened  in  1866,  a 
large  Brenw.  erected  and  a  slope  sunk  one 

SJrelfT-fc  deeT?  t0  the  vein  on 

the  north  dip.  From  the  bottom  of  thk 

shaft  on  the  pitch  of  the  vein  two  slopes 
were  sunk,  one  of  them  to  the  basin,  E 
developing  a  large  amount 'of  excellent ; 
to  18/2  an  additional  breaker  was  ! 


coal. 


erected  adjoining  the  former  one,  in  or-der 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
out-put.  From  the  production  of  eoal  al- 
ready  opened  this  colliery,  from  the  time  it 
was  opened  m  1866  until  April,  1873  was 
under  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
meat  of  the  late  William  Grant  eSq.,wh?£e 
experience  and  practical  wisdom  were  con- 
ducive  in  rendering  these  mines  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  firm.  This  colliery  is  now 
owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
coal  and  iron  company.  • 

greatest  disaster  that  can  befall  & 
newly  formed  town,  striving  by  untiring 
exertions  to  become  a  place  of  note  and  hn- 
p«rtanco,  apart  from  the  elements,  over- 

MrkW‘irt0Wa  m*th®  untim®1y  death  of 
Mi.  William  Grant.  Mr.  Grant,  identified. 


was. 


with  all  the  interests  of  the 


tjon  Y°) 15 P cV 8 u d  liberal  views.  Sustained 


by>  accumulated  wealth,  the  result  of  bis 
unwearying  industry,  he  stood  first  in 
every  benevolent  proposition,  and  first  in 
many  of  the  projected  improvements  in  the 
town.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
shock  of  his  sudden  death,  coming  as  it 
did,  palled  the  entire  population  and 
caused  sorrow  and  mourning  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  For  the  loss 
of  one  in  the  private  walks  of  life  thous¬ 
ands  met  in  Shenandoah  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  ef  respect  to  his  memory,  and  every 
kindness  shown  to  the  widow  and  the  or¬ 
phan,  every  favor  bestowed  in  time  of 
trouble  snd  distress,  every  friendly  expres¬ 
sion  of  counsel  and  advice,  every  judicious 
word  spoken  in  season,  tempered  with  the 
feeling  of  a  loving  heart,  and  with  heart¬ 
felt  appreciation  of  the  recipients  as  they 
mingled  their  tears  around  the  open  grave 
of  the  poor  man’s  friend,  the  benevolent, 
the  generous,  the  noble-hearted  Grant. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  of  top 
coal  in  a  new  slope  which  he  was  exam  in'- 
mg.  William  Grant  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Walter  Gibb, were  instantly  killed, and 
thusin  a  momen  t  Shenandoah  was-beref t  of  a . 
public-spirited,  charitable,  faithful  citizen, 
whose  less  can  never  be  fully  repaired.  At  j 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  bank,  president  of  | 
the  board  of  school  directors,  president  of 
the  Catawissa  valley  agricultural  society, 
president  of  the  citizens’  building  and  loan 
association,  and  treasurer  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  water  and  gas  company.  He  had  just 
completed  for  Ms  family  an  elegant  resi¬ 
dence  on  Oak  street,  and  had  also  in  course 
of  erection  one  of  the  finest  business  blocks 
in  the  place. 

Kohmoor  shaft  colliery  is  located  in  West 
Shenandoah,  on  the  lands  of  Gilbert  and 
Shaefer,  and  operated  by  R.  Heckscher, 
Charles  Heckscher, and  Jacob  Glover.  This 
shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  four  hund¬ 
red  and  fifteen  feet  through  the  hardest 
rock  known  in  the  anthracite  coal  region 
to  the  mammoth  vein.  This  colliery  was  j 
commenced  in  September,  1868,  and  ship¬ 
ped  its  first  coal  in  the  fall  of  1870.  Since 
that  timp  they  have  sunk  a  elope  at  the  , 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  on  the  south  clip,  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  five  hundred  yards,  thus 
opening  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  onthis 
vein.  Their  machinery  and  improvements 
are  of  the  most  substantial  and  improved 
style.  The  engine  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  used  for  hoisting  coal  out  of  the 
slope  is  driven  by  compressed  air.  There 
are  two  very  fine  air  compressors  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  used  for  this  purposs,  and 
gives  every  satisfaction.  This  is  in  every 
respect  a  first-class  colliery,  and  capable  of 
pro  ucing  very  heavy  shipments.  The 
Messrs,  Heckschers  have  built  a  very  fine 
residence  on  Cherry  street.  Its  internal 
arrangements  are  of  the  most  complete 
character. 

Indian  Ridge  shaft  colliery  was  com¬ 
menced  on  the  14th  of  January,  1870,  by 
Mtesrs.  William  Kendrick,  J.  j .  Dovey  and 
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yy  i/avis.  1  HuTsliaTTwas  sunk  eleleu 
by  twenty  .feet  in  the  clear  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  feet  ^ep,  under  ft*  ggn*  | 
diate  supervision  of  D.  ^  .  Davii,  * 

the  proprietors,  and  exact  y  one  year  tfl  the  | 
dav  from  the  time  of  starting  work  the 
mammoth  vein  was  struck.  Althoni^there 
was  an  unusual  amount  of  water  to  contend 
with.  Mr.  Davis’  energy  and  practical; 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  easily  and  rapid- 
ly  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  he  accomp-  j 
listed  the  quickest  piece  of  work  of  the 
kind  ever  done  in  the  county.  Ihis  is  also 
a  large,  first-class  coiliory.  ^  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  an  i 
Beading  coal  and  iron  company  by  virtue 
of  the  sale  made  by  the  original  proprietors  j 
to  this  esrporation. 

Turkey  Run  colliery,  located  south  or 
Shenandoah,  is  on  the'  lands  of  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Shadier,  and  was  opened  by 
Messrs.  Haas,  Browser  &  Co.,  in  186^  by 
the  driving  of  a  tunnel  south  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  vein.  In  1874  a  slope  was  sunk  on 
the  north  dip  inside  at  the  terminus  of  the  , 
tunnel  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  coal  and 
through  the  exertions,  of  GeorgsrW.  John* 
son  William  Dovey  and  Samuel  Southall 
(who  are  members  of  the  firm)  this  has 
become  ft  very  fine  colliery,  complete  in  all 
its  departments,  and  is  now  prepared  to 
make  heavy  shipments.  The  last  three 
named  gentlemen  have  each  erected  for 
themselves  very  fine  family  residences  on 

Cherry  street.  . 

West  Shenandoah  colliery  is  also  situ 
ated  on  the  estate  of  Gilbert  &  hhaefer. 
This  colliery  was  the- last  one  opened  _ in  - 
the  borough,  and  was  operated  by  Maize 
and  Lewis,  on  the  buck  mountain  vein 
which  is  in  excellent  condition.  This  col- 
harv  bv  virtue  of  sale,  passed  into  the 
hand's  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
.  coal  and  iron  company,  who  have  im- 
I  proved  it  very  much  by  the  erection  of  a 
large  breaker  and  by  extending  the  slope  i 

'^  We^ncw  have  within  the  borough  limits 
'eight  collieries,  capable  of  producing  a 
total  shipment,  whenever  the  market  re¬ 
quires  it,  of  one  million  tons  per  annum. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  claims 
priority  in  age  or  organization,  although 
the  small  Lutheran  chapel  was  the  first 
edifice  erected  to  the  service  of  God  m 
town  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
was  built  in  1867,  In  1872  it  was  enlarged, 
fre'seoed,  and  beautified.  It  w  the  kaamg 
church  in  the  place.  »  is  located  on .the 
southwest  corner  of  Oak  and  W  hi  « 

Str-k«‘  Presbyterian . ShreU  was  ~aJso| 


ffi  amgregation  contemplate  building  an  | 
[entire °new  church  on  the  site  they  now  j 

The  Welsh  Congregational  church  is 

wat@d  on  West  street,  south  ot  Cherry 
street,  has  a  good  membership,  and  is  ‘  ®  fl 
oldest  Welsh  churph  in  t  no  town-  I 

The  Welsh  Presbyterian  church  is  | 
located  on  the  same  street  a  short  dis-| 
tance  farther  south, is  a  ■  liiu 


m  and  substanHally  built.  i  .  ,  , 

The  Walsh  Baptist  chare  a  is  located  on 
t^ak  street.*  porth  side,  between  Jardin  and 
w/»l,*rSets.  It  is  a  very  comfortable 
church,  with  basement. 

The  Roman  Catholic  churcn  was  erected 
in  1872.  It  is  located  on  Cherry  street, 
south  side,  between  West  and  Gilbert 
streets.  It  is  a  very  fine,  large  Gothic 
building,  constructed  in  the  most  improved 
|  and  substantial  manner.  Adjoining  this 
1  church  is  the  parsonage.  It  is  a  beaut irul 
residence  with  mansard  roof;  and  was  con¬ 
structed  by  J.  H.  Hears,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  architects  and  builders  m  town. 

The  German  Catholic  church  is  located 
on  North  Cilbert  street.  While  it  is  not 
as  large  as  the  last  named  church,  it  has 
ample  accommodations  for  its  present  con¬ 
gregation.  . 

The  German  Xjutheran  church  is  situ* 

;  ated  on  the  uorth  side  of  Cherry  street,  be¬ 
tween  Jardin  and  West  streets.  This  is  a 
new  building,  and  is  large  and  commo¬ 
dious.  ,  .  ,.  .  . 

The  Evangelical  church  is  immediately 
opposite,  on  the  same  street,  and  appa- 
really  about  the  same  size  and  design.  ;  ' 

'  Both  these  churches  have  good-sized  con-  8 

gregations.  .  p  S 

The  Primitive  Methodist  church  is  or  , 
recent  construction,  and  is  located  on  the  !,aj 
southwest  corner  of  J ardin  and  ^  Oak  ;A 
streets.  Its  design  and  workmanship  is  .  ; 
very  neat  and  complete.  _  j  I  I 

The  German  Reformed  church  is  located  , 
on  Lloyd  street,  between  Jardin  and  West 
streets.  .  It  is  built  of  brick  and  presents  a  ;; 
very  neat  appearance.  This  society  has  1 
been  but  recently  established,  and  conse-<  ^ 

'  quently  is  small.  j 

The  Polish  church  was  erected  In  187o.  1 
It  is  located  on  the  alley  between  Main 
-and  Jardin  streets,  on  the  north  side  of  the' 
town,  and  for  the  present  answers  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  i  I 

We  have  in  Shenandoah  twelve  churches 
and  as  many  Sabbath  schools.  The  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Sunday  school  leads  all  j 
others  in  numerical  strength,  now  number-  j.  ; 
ing  about  five  hundred,  with  an  average; 
attendance  of  over  four  hundred.  The  f 
infant  department  is  conducted  upon  the 
most  improved  plan,  and  is  supervised  by  ,  | 
Mr.  Alfred  Callen,  and  assisted  by  Mrs.  ;  j 
Depuy  and  Mrs.  Adams,  who  are  among  | 
the  early  settlers  of  this  place.  This  de¬ 
partment  is  very  interesting,  and  numbers 
over  one  hundred.  Originally  this  school  I 
was  started  by  the  early  pioneer,  J.  Was- 
ley,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1863,  in  the 
school  house  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  south 
of  Turkey  Run  colliery  (since  destroyed  by 
fire).  The  total  first  attendance  was  nine.  [  S 
and  it  is  the  parent  school  of  the  place. 

In  considering  the  church  advantages,  I  f 
and  privileges  arising  thereupon  it  is 1 
suitable  to  notice  the  place  where  the  dead 
are  lain  after  their  work  is  finished.  The 
cemeteries  of  Shenandoah  arc  located  on 
the  south  side,  and  near  the  summit,  of 
Lecust  mountain.  This  site  was  selected 
on  account  of  its  being  sufficiently  north  of  , 
the  coal  measures  to  be  out  of  danger  from 
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by  tfte  mining  of  coal.  Ifc 
is  but  a  short  distance  n)rth  of  tho  bo¬ 
rough,  with  one  of  the  finest  roads  leading 
to  it  in  the  country,  having  been  made  so 
j  this  summer.  It  commando  n  fine  view 
|v  the  town  and  the  valley,  and  is  in  every 
'respect  a  most  suitable  location.  The 
members  of  Shenandoah  lodge  No.  591,  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
succeeded  in  purchasing  twenty-five  acres 
of  ground  in  1870  from  the  Gimrd  estate 
for  burial  purposes.  This  cemetery  is  now 
the  finest  in  the  place.  It  is  enclosed  and; 
beautified  by  a  number  of  monumental 
adornments.  It  is  most  beautifully  laid 
out  by  the  late  Stephen  Harris,of  Pottsville. 
Watkin  Waters  post  No.  146,  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Eepublic,  owns  a  fine  lot  in 
this  cemetery,  upon  which  they  have  placed 
the  base  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
many  fallen  heroes  of  Shenandoah  and 1 
vicinity.  The  Catholic  cemetery  is  situated; 
a  short  distance  west  and  opposite  tho  Odd 
j  Fellows’  cemetery. 

The  business  facilities  are  very  advanta¬ 
geous,  and  the  organizations  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  energetic  character  and  sue-  f 
cessful  career.  The  Shenandoah  Valley 
bank  was  organized  in  February,  1870, 1 
having  the  late  William  Grant,  esq.,  as  I 
president;  Hon.  J.  B.  McCamant,  cashier, 
and  Messrs.  G.  A.  Herring,  John  Cather,  J. 
Wasley,  Dr.  G  L.  Eeagan,  Henry  Heiser, 
and  Philip  Kolb  as  a  board  of  directors. 
This  bank  has  been  a  very  successful 
financial  institution,  and  enjoys  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  whole  community.  Mr. 
McCamant,  a  most  efficient  and  worthy 
officer,  has  managed  the  institution  in  the 
interests  of  the  business  men  of  the  place, 
and,  as  a  natural  and  proper  result,  they 
have  heartily  reciprocated  by  their  sup¬ 
port  and  influence.  The  bank  is  under  a 
state  charter — capital  stock,  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  A  good  dividend  is  made  for  the 
stockholders,  and  no  usurious  rates  of  in-  ‘ 
terest  are  charged  to  the  patrons  of  this  en¬ 
terprise.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Hon.  J.  B.  McCamant  as  a 
successful  financier.  'I  he  present  officers 
are  as  follows:  J.  Wasley,  president;  J.  B. 
McCamant,  cashier;  Henry  Heiser,  G.  A. 
Herring,  J.  M.  Eaub,  J.  H.  Mears,  John 
Cather,  E.  Stocker,  J,  B.  Lessig,  and  M.  G. 
Shoemaker,  board  of  directors. 

The  Shenandoah  water  company  was 
organized  in  April,  1870.  The  first  officers 
were,  G.  A.  Herring,  e3q.,  president;  Dr. 

G.  L.  Eeagan,  secretary;  Martin  Delaney, 
treasurer;  Messrs.  Joseph  Boehm,  J.  Was¬ 
ley,  William  Grant,  G.  G.  Jacoby,  John 
Cather,  and  Henry  Heiser  constituting  the 
board  of  directors.  This  improvement  is 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  town,  and  is 
now  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  not  only 
the  requirements  of  the  enlarged  and 
growing  borough  but  also  supplies  the  de-  i 
mands  of  the  neighboring  collieries.  The 
capital  stock  of  this  company  is  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  which  lias  all  been  expended 
in  extending  its  mains  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  streets  and  its  improvements.  Too 
great  an  appreciation  cannot  bo  placed 
upon  the  possession  of  an  excellent  supply 
of  water.  There  are  but  very  few  build  - 
i  ereeted  of  other  material  than  wood,  | 
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the  immediate  utility  of  all  available 
wator  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  to  tho 
safety  of  tho  inhabitants.  In  accordance 
with  these  considerations,  and  in  order  to 
insure  the  town  against  devastation  by  fire, 
so  far  as  human  agency  can  attain,  a  fire 
company  was  organized  early  in  1370.  The 
organization  was  named  the  Columbia  hose 
company  No.  1.  T.  J.  Foster,  esq.,  was 
elected  president;  Max  ’Hertz,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Joseph  Boehm,  treasurer;  Dr.  E.  J. 
KJern,  secretary,  and  John  Barnhardt  chief 
director,  and  through  this  humble  com¬ 
mencement  a  hose  carriage  was  obtained  in 
December,  1870,  and  has  now  associated 
with  it  a  fine  steamer  and  another  hose 
carriage,  also  the  Eescue  hook  and  lad¬ 
der  company,  which  is  supplied  with  four 
of  Babcock’s  fire  extinguishers,  which  have 
already  done  very  efficient  service.  The 
above  companies  are  manned  with  brave, 
self-sacrificing  men  who  will  bravely  and 
heroically  venture  their  lives  to  stay  the 
fury  of  the  flames  when  necessary.  The 
borough  council  has  erected  a  fine  brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  with  an  impos¬ 
ing  belfry  in  which  swings  as  fine  an  alarm 
bell  as  there  is  in  this  section  of  the  state. 
The  firemen's  hall  is  in  the  front  room. 
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second  story  of  this  building,  and  is  i- 


upholstered  and  furnished  in  princely  style. 
For  beauty  and  elegance  it  is  a  gem,  and 
surpasses  any  other  in  town. 

Shenandoah  is  rapid  in  her  devel.  ipmenfc, 
and  steps  boldly  up  to  the  front  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  day.  In  July, 
1874,  an  organization  for  the  construction 
of  gas  works  was  formed,  with  a  capital 
steck  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
works  were  completed,  and  the  town  illumi¬ 
nated  with  gas  on  Christmas  eve,  every¬ 
thing  working  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  which  was  accomplished  in  less 
than  six  months  from  its  organization. 
1  he  officers  are  J.  Wasley,  president;  T.  J 
Foster,  secretary;  Henry  Heiser,  treasurer; 
Messrs  J.  B.  McCamant,  P.  J.  Ferguson, 
K.  Stocker,  J.  B.  Lessig,  G.  G.  Jacoby,  G 
A.  Herring,  and  G.  L.  Eeagan  directors. 

The  business  houses  are  .  on  a  par  with 
places  of  much  greater  age  in  the  couufy, 
and  serve  as  an  index  to  the  character  of 
its  population  in  regard  to  enterprise  and 
thrift.  There  is  some  manufacturing  done 
here  a*  well  as  in  larger  towns.  A  screen 
factory  was  started  here  four  years  ao*o  by 
Mr.  Ladbenstein,  of  Minersville,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  J.  H.  Kurtz,  bv 
purchase  in  1875,  who  manufactures  screens 
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Oi  all  kinds,  also  all  kinds  ef  iron  and  orna¬ 


mental  fences,  and  is  prepared  to  do  a 
large  business.  The  Shenandoah  iron 
works  take  the  precedence  in  the  line  of 
manufactory.  'Ihese  works  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  John  Cather,  esq.,  the  successful 
proprietor,  in  1865.  Although  not  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  some  other  similar  works  in  the 
county,  they  are  nevertheless  progressive 
and  greatly  prospering.  Mr.  Cather  is  a 
practical  machinist,  having  mastered  the 
art  in  Port  Carbon.  Starting  in  Shenan¬ 
doah  when  it  was  in  its  infancy  but  few 
had  confidence  in  the  undertaking,  but 
perseverance,  industry  and  a  thorough 


knowledge  of  the  business  insured  success) 
and  enabled  Mr.  Catker  to  increase  and 


extend  his  works  until  they  are 
now,  not  only  valuable  but  an  indispensible  I 
acquisition  to  the  place  and  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Located  at  the  lower  end  of  Main 
street,  between  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad, 
they  are  very  convenient  to  either  road.  The 
machinery  used  in  the  different  shops  is  ox 
1  the  best  character.  The  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  here  'are  those  principally  used  in 
-  coal  mining.  Mine  car  wheels  are  made  a 
specialty,  and  claim  superiority  over  any 
others  produced  in  the  vicinity,  of  which 
tho  owners  of  the  surrounding  colleries  can 
testify.  These  works  reflect  great  credit 
,  upon  the  proprietor,  and  have  proved  a 
:  valuable  enterprise  to  the  community. 

There  are  several  hotels  in  Shenandoah, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Merchants’, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Coal 
streets,  and  was  built  in  1870  by  Mr.  L. 
Zimmerman,  and  is  under  the  proprietor- 
■  ship  of  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  It  is  large  i 
and  commodious,  and  is  situated  in  the  ; 
most  attractive  part  of  the  town. 

Shoemaker’s  opera  house  is  a  fine  three- 
story  building,  located  upon  Main  street, 
south  of  Centro.  It  was  built  in  1869  and  j 
1370  by  M.  G.  Shoemaker  &  Sons.  It  is  a 
private  enterprise,  and  furnishes  the  peo- j 
j  pie  with  ample  accommodations  for  lec¬ 
tures,  concerts,  miscellaneous  entertain- 
<  ments,  and  theatrical  purposes,  thus  plac- 
,  ing  within  the  town  the  advantages  at- 
a  tendant  upon  tho  possession  of  a  first-class , 
1  hall, 

t'  The  public  schools  of  the  borough  are 
a  deserving  of  special  mention.  The  school 
„  buildings  are  four  in  number,  two  of  them 
]j  frame  and  two  of  them  are  built  of  brick, 
b  The  latter  are  three  stories  high.  The 
c i  principal  one  of  these  is  located  on  White 
j  street,  between  Centre  and  Lloyd  streets, 
j  It  is  a  very  fine,  large,  massive,  imposing 
(-  structure,  and  is  inclosed,  together  with 
'  the  grounds  belonging  to  it7  with  a  fine, . 
e  strong,  durable,  as  wall  as  ornamental,  iron  ' 
I  fence  of  home  manufacture.  Its  interior 
c  arrangements — heating,  ventilation,  &c. — 
are  of  the  most  perfect  modern  style,  and  j 
.  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  school  board  j 


l  under  whose  supervision  it  was  construct- 
€  ed.  It  was  commenced  in  1874,  and  com- 
^  pleted  and  occupied  in  1875.  The  school  j 
buildings  are  all  furnished  with  the  most  j 
modern  improved  school  furniture,  and| 
present  a  very  attractive  and  inviting  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  first  building  used  for  school  purposes, 
which  was  a  plank  building,  unplastered, 
set  upon  posts  for  a  foundation,  two  stories 
high,  and  consisted  of  two  rooms  seven  and 
a  half  feet  high,  fourteen  feet  wide  by 
twenty  feet  long.  The  schools  are  twenty 
in  number.  The  highest  number  of  pupils 
V  admitted  during  the  year  1876  was  two 
\  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine; 
j  the  average  monthly  enrollment  one  thou 
l  sand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three;  average 
(  daily  attendance  one  thousand  two  liun- 
1  dred  and  twenty-eight;  all  under  the  im 
'mediate  superintendency  of  Prof.  G.  Wj 


schools  for  the  last  two  years,  and  through? 
his  energy,  skill,  and  untieing  exertion  has 
graded  and'  placed  them  on  a  sound  footing 
for  the  sure  and  rapid  advancement  of  the 
pupils.  The  discipline  is  excellent;  second  h 
to  none  in  the  county.  The  standard  of  1! 
education  is  elevated,  and  we  now  with 
pleasure  look  forward  to  the  time,  which  is! 
close  at  hand,  when  our  children  will  be 
able  to  obtain  as  complete  an  education  at  I 
home  as  they  would  at  any  of  tho 
1  naries  of  the  state. 

The  Snenandoah  literary  society 


semi- 


was 


;  started  by  the  early  pioneer,  J.  Wasley,  in 
the  winter  of  1864,  and  consisted  of  the 
'following  original  members:  J.  Wasley,  J. 

D.  Ellis,  the  first  postmaster  (now  de- 
I  ceased),  T.  W.  Davis,  Murphy,  Wright, 
Smothers,  Collins,  and  several  doers, 
whose  names  have  been  forgotten.  cm 
that  time  to  the  present,  with  oc.as.onal 
intermissions,  this  society  has  been  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation.  But  two  of  the  old  orig- 
;  inal  members  remain. 

The  first  liberty  pole  was  raised  near  the 
corner  of  Centre  and  Main  streets  on  the 
;  3d  of  June,  1884.  It  stood  ninety-two  feet 
j  above  ground.  On  the  4th  of  July  the 
I  stars  and  stripes  (which  were  the  gift  of 
I  the  ladies)  were  run  up,  while  the  German 
j  band  (which  had  been  organized  the  previ¬ 
ous  winter)  played  most  beautifully  that 
:  favorite,  soul-stirring  piece,  “The  Star 
!  Spangled  Banner.”  The  Declaration  of 
I  Independence  was  read  by  J.  Wasley  to 
quite  a  large  audience.  He  also,  in  the 
'  absence  of  tho  appointed  orator  of  the  day, 

*  delivered  an  impromptu  address  of  elo- 
1  quence  and  patriotism  upon  “Our  Country 
1  and  our  Country’s  Flag.”  Thus  in  the  in- 
)  fancy  of  this  town  was  she  the  champion 
;■  of  liberty,  inspired  to  noble  thoughts 'and 
i  patriotic  actions  by  the  pure  fresh  air  of 
1  heaven,  which  vibrates  between  tho  ver¬ 
dant  hills  and  lingers  in  tho  valleys. 

The  Shenandoah  Weekly  Heaald,  the  ® 
literary  light  of  the  town,  sent  its  first  is 
sue  from  the  press  on  the  2Sth  day  of  May, 

.  1870,  under  tho  firm  name  of  T.  J.  Foster 
i  and  H.  C.  Boyer.  The  Heeald  office  and 
•j  printing  establishment  is  located  on  Main 
:  street,  nearly  opposite  the  United  States 
hotel.  This  establishment  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  growth  and  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  tho  town,  and  lends  vital 
power  in  disseminating  truth  and  advanc¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  this  entire  section  of 
country.  The  advent  of  the  Heeald  was 
hailed  here  as  the  one  thing  needful  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  tone  of  the  town.  It  has  proven, 
by  its  great  success,  its  genuine  worth  and 
staple  value,  not  only  to  the  town  in  which 
it  is  edited  and  published,  but  also  to  the 
entire  valley,  and,  in  fact,  over  a  wide¬ 
spread  extent  of  territory.  T.  J.  Foster, 
esq.,  the  able  editor,  was  born,  raised,  and 
educated  in  Pottsville,  the  heart  of  the 
coal  region,  and  is  possessed  of  that  virn, 
snap,  and  spirited  genius  which  character¬ 
izes  the  successful  editor.  In  July,  1S72, 
the  "W  eekly  Herald  iras  enlarged  to  its 
present  size,  and  in  other  respects  greatly 
improved.  It  nowstands  second  tonopaoe*r 


in  the  county  in  point  ot  attractiveness, 
real  worth,  and  editorial  ability.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1875,  a  steam  power  press  wa3  intro- 
deced,  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  1875,  in 
addition  to  the  Weekly  Herald  the  Daily 
;  Herald  was  issued.  So  unexampled  was 
its  success  that  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months  it  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size, 
and  its  name  changed  to  the  Evening  Her¬ 
ald.  A  new  steam  power  cylinder  press 
j  was  introduced  in  order  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  its  continued  increasing  circula¬ 
tion.  Its  circulation  at  present  is  larger 
,  than  that  of  any  other  daily  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  state  outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  its  able  editor,  who  in¬ 
herits  a  quick  tact  and  peculiar  knack  of 
j  business  adroitness,  coupled  with  indefa- 
'  tigable  industry  and  wide-awake  interest, 
with  distinctive  skill  and  aptitude  for  busi¬ 
ness  pursuits.  His  Jife  in  this  place  has 
been  successful,  and  productive  of  great 
and  lasting  advantage  to  tbe  entire  public. 
The  influence  of  a  well  conducted  newspa¬ 
per  is  inestimable,  and  the  good  r-  -uitsj 
growing  therefrom  in  this  case  are  such  as 
will  benefit  this  section  of  the  county  for 
years  to  come.  Too  high  an  estimate  can¬ 
not  be  placed  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
press  in  a  newly-rising  town.  Journalism 
everywhere,  by  its  rapid  growth,  has  madeS 
its  inestimable  value  known  and  felt.  The 
modern  newspaper  wherever  found  carries 
with  it  a  weighty  influence;  it  proves  to  be 
an  incalculable  power  to  civilization.  The 
influence  exerted  by  the  printing  press  is 
most  potent.  Truth,  invincible  and  po¬ 
tential,  will  stand,  and  all  false  theories 
and  unsound  doctrines  must  fall  before  its 
weight  and  power.  In  the  development 
of  the  coal  region  it  has  been  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  carrying  to  the  world  outside  re¬ 
sults  and  statistics  which  in  their  won¬ 
drous  unfoldment  called  many  to  this  arena 
of  action,  and  through  the  very  i  “  e  @f; 
population  thus  produced  expa^ed  and 
extended  the  capabilities  of  the  reSlon  and 
the  intrinsic  value  of  its  i.nciustries. 
this  already  well  established  actually-  As 
an  advertising  medium  the  Herald  needs 
no  comment.  The  liberal  patronage  of  an 
What  is  true  in  general  of  a  section  of 
country  is  equally  true  of  a  settlement. 
The  experience  of  Shenandoah  in  this  re¬ 
spect  adds  another  conclusive  argument  to 
appreciative  public  indicates  an  unmis¬ 
takable  dependence  upon  the  value  of  the 
printing  press,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
produced  in  this  locality  by  the  free  use  of 
this  circulating  instrumentality  are  appre¬ 
ciated  and  recognized. 

In  order  to  show  the  pre-eminence  and 
advantages  of  Shenandoah  over  other  new 
places,  situated  as  it  is,  in  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  anthracite  coal  section  (ac¬ 
cording  to  its  extent  of  territory)  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  well  to  allude  to  the 
facilities  for  transportation,  which  are  af¬ 
forded  its  merchants  and  the 
traveling  public,  by  the  different 
railroad  companies  whose  roads-  tra¬ 
verse  these  mountainous  legions, 
and  open  the  way  to  the  business  world 


outside  of  Schuylkill  county/cut  off'Tor  so ! 
long  a  time,  during  its  infancy,  from  direct  i 
and  sufficient  communication.  The  people 
of  Shenandoah  enjoy  abundant  channels  of  - 
;  egress  for  their  mineral  wealth.  These  j 
institutions  place  our  town  ©n  a  par  with  ! 
!  many  places  much  its  superior  in  size  and  j 
population.  The  Philadelphia  and  Head¬ 
ing  railroad  company  was  the  first  to  ex- 
i  tend  its  lines  into  our  town,  and  has  ; 
erected  a  large  depot  for  the  accommoda- ■ 
j  tion  of  the  traveling  public.  The  Lehio-h 
j  Valley  railroad  company  has  also  a  fine  de¬ 
pot  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
passengers,  thus  affording  us  three  daily 
j  through  trains  on  each  of  these  roads  to 
i  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  the  west.  ! 
!  Our  mail  facilities  and  telegraphic  comma- 
!  nications  are  complete,  thus  placing  us  in 
easy  and  quick  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Shenandoah  was  incorporated  in  1866, 
thus  cutting  herselt  loose  from  the  apron 
strings^  of  her  foster  mother,  Mahanoy 
township  (though  only  three  years  old),  ; 
and  set  up  housekeeping  for  herself,  since  | 
which  time  the  enlargement  of  the  town 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  enterprising  spirit  and 
unanimity  of  purpose  of  its  citizens,  rivals 
! an?  other  town  probably  in  the  state.  TTs 
j  present  population  is  estimated  at  over 
j  nine  thousand.  Nor  has  she  been  content 
with  occupying  this  high  position  among 
,ber  sister  towns  of  the  coal 

region,  but  through  her  hon-B 
ored  representative  (Hon.  J.  &  J 

I  JncCamant)  to  the  constitutional  conven-B 
txon  held  in  Philadelphia  Ln  1872,  and  Hon.  I 
|  John  W.  Ailorgan,  who  has  represented! 

ilOT  tr’°  oonsecuti ve  terms,  her  voice* 
has  been  heard  and  respected,  both  in  na- 1 
j  .  °naj-  and  conventions  and  in  the  W-l 
,  islative  halls.  In  the  county  she  has  ! 

I  Abtt'ned  hev  sW  of  public* 

|  offices,  G.  A  Herring,  esq.,  having  served* 
one  term  as  treasurer,  and  B.  F.  Crawshaw  \ 
esq.,  as  recorder,  thus  occupying  a  proini-  i?. 
Patron  and  rendering  a  valuable  ser-  I 
nee  to  the  nation,  state,  and  county,  and* 
t?  d°  lesst  she  would  be  recreant  1* 
not  b©  ar?®  of.hsr  duty,  and  would 

the  rapid  advance-  I 
°f  tlle  a2e  m  which  we  live,  and  1 
would  be  unwortny  of  being  a  part  of  this 
giant  infant  nation  of  ours,  which  to-day  is 
actually  one  hundred  years  old. 

2  is. 

_  Z5/?  (Pa/,  | 


flat  Ik  Reopening  of j  Old  Minesj 
in  the  District  Means  for  Her. 

HER  PROSPERITY  ASSURED. 

Some  Anthracite  History -Revised! 
and  Corrected  Up  to  Date. 

EAELY  SHIPMENTS  OF  THE  FUEL. 


How  Pottsville  Put  on  Metropolitan 
Airs  Sixty  Years  Ago — An  Editor’s 
Enumeration  of  the  Growing 
City's  Wants — The  Gen¬ 
tler  Sex  Were  in 
Great  Demand. 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Pkess. 


OTTSVILLE,  June 
4. — The  work  of 
the  Pennsylvania ! 
Geological  survey, 
so  far  as  its  re¬ 
searches  into  the 
early  history  of 
cool  mining  in  the 
anthracite  region 
are  concerned,  is 
conspicuously  inac¬ 
curate.  In  fact,  in  this  one  respect,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  a  failure.  _ 

Its  historical  information  regarding  the 


primitive  method  of  the  industry  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  far  more  extensive  and  interesting 

_ and,  no  doubt,  more  accurate— than  that 

relating  to  the  discovery  of,  and  the  first 
attempts  to  bring  to  the  surface,  the  black 
wealth  which  is  to  he  the  future  glory  of 


Pottsville  before  all  the  world. 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  provoke  contro¬ 
versial  relations  with  the  eminent  and 
erudite  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to 
anthracite  literature  in  the  State  Geolog¬ 
ical  reports.  In  the  illumination  of  facts 
herewith  presented,  if  they  will  but  revise 
subsequent  editions  of  Vol.  AC.  ,1883,  so  far 
as  the  first  five  pages  are  concerned,  by  the 
elimination  of  time-honored  traditions  and 
the  substitution  of  facts,  they,  will  reflect 
Credit  upon  a  department  which  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth  enough 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  merit 
at  least  the  virtue  of  dealing  justly  with 
history. 

POTTSVILLE’S  FUTURE. 


All  of  this  has  to  do,  indirectly,, with  the 
city  of  Pottsville,  because  as  the  years  go 
by  Pottsville  will  become  more  and  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  shining  ebony 
masses  which  lie  beneath  her  and  her  bor¬ 
ders;  appreciate  them  as  she  perhaps  does 


not  now,  for  the  concensus  or  opttntf 
men  fitted  by  education  and  experl 
commercial  foresight  to  judge  is J 
city  lying  in  the  cup-shaped  hollow-, 
foot  of  the  Sharp  Mountains  is  dost  in 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  southerni 
field ;  the  center  of  the  country’s  fi 
anthracite  supply  for  a  period  of  i 
whose  limit  is  an  unsolved  problem;  |  / 
this  city  will  become  something  more  , 
an  inland  town  increasing  in  slow  gr| 
tions  of  population  and  prosperity ;  thaj 
0'  ,„}  hills  will  be  crowned  with  homes;  its  \ 
leys  and  slopes  be  dotted  with  the  bf 
breakers  of  a  gigantic  industry  and,  as  1 
grandiloquent  editor  of  six  decades  1 
proclaimed  of  the  Pottsville  of  his  day,, 
will  be  known  from  the  Kennebec  to  m 
Sabine  and  from  Cape  Cod  to  Little  Rocl 
The  splendid  future  which  is  promise\ 
for  Pottsville  is  something  more  than  j 
dream.  The  present  generation  may  no-,- 
see  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies,  based  on  present  actualities,  of  its  fu¬ 
ture  greatness,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
certain  of  fulfillment.  As  to  the  inspiration 
of  these  predictions  of  prosperity! 


WHY  THEY  WERE  ABANDONED. 

The  early  workings  of  the  anthracite 
veins  in  the  Pottsville  basin  were  of  a 
primitive  character.  Slopes  were  driven 
and  the  coal  removed  until  the  water  became 
troublesome  and  then  they  were  aban¬ 
doned.  The  veins  which  could  he  profi¬ 
tably  operated  in  the  Northern  field  were 
found  to  lie  very  low  around  Pottsville,  and 
in  tbo  Sharp  Mountain  Valley.  Many  of  the 
collieries  which  were  operated  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  latter  district  were  abandoned 
when  the  Mahanoy  field  was  opened  before  I 
the  war.  As  a.  result  the  deep  veins  in  the  , 
Sharp  Mountain  Valley  were  left  unworked  | 1 

except  by  a  few  collieries  which  have  been1 
operated  with  varying  success  during  this 
interval  from  the  general  exodus  to  Ma¬ 
hanoy.  One  or  two  or  more  extensive  work-  [j 
ings  have  in  the  past  decade  been  aban- 
doned  temporarily  because  the  expense  of  j 
operation  did  not  justify  competition  with 
other  districts  where  the  coal  seams  were 
nearer  the  surface. 

But  the  inevitable  result,  so  far  as  the 
Northern  and  middle  and  more  favorably 
situated  fields  are  concerned,  is  approach¬ 
ing.  Just  as  the  canoe-shaped  basin  at  the 
base  of  Laurel  Hill,  in  Westmoreland  and 
Fayette  Counties,  which  furnishes  the  fur¬ 
nace  world  with  the  finest  coke  which  this 
country  has  ever  seen  is  being  gradually 
exhausted,  so  the  Northern  and  Jliddle 
fields  are  being  worked  out  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  operators  is  being  f 
directed  toward  the  neglected  Southemfield.  I 
Abandoned  mines  are  being  opened  angw 
and  improved  machinery  is  being  introduced  f 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  lower  measures,  fc 

A  NEW  SPIRIT  OE  PROGRESS. 

This  is  Pottsville’s  promise  of  prosperity. 
Eight  at  her  threshold  mechanics  have  I 
been  laboring, engineers  have  been  planning 
and  miners  have  been  digging  for  two  years  i 
preparatory  to  the  starting  of  one  of  the  fl 
largest  collieries  in  the  State  on  the  York  f 
,  farm.  And  this  colliery  is  located  over  a  1 
j  one-time  deserted  mine.  Thousands  of  J 
rtons  of  debris  were  removed  from  the  slope  j| 
qf  the  abandoned  colliery.  Then  millions  i, 
'of  gallons  of  water,  which  for  years  had  p 
filled  all  the  old  workings,  were  pumped 
out  before  the  actual  work  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern  could  be  prosecuted.  And  how  are 


'id ay,  December  28,  17S1.’ 
record  of  the  forefathers 

bill  entitled  an  act  for  tlie 


. 


DECORATION  DAY  pA 
these  “operators  going  to  deveiope  these  oftT 
mines?  By  going  deeper.  By  driving  the 
I  slope  farther  down  the  vein  where  the 
earlier  operators  feared  to  go  because  of  the 
water  and  the  expense. 

“The  time  will  come  in  this  Southern 
field  when  mining  will  have  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  on  the  English  plan,’!  said  Mr.  A. 

B.  Cochran,  the  leading  mining  engineer  of 
this  section.  “Shafts  will  have  to  be  sunk 
and  the  coal  taken  from  the  depths  of  the 
basin.  The  geological  conformation  is  such 
as  to  ultimately  make  this  necessary.-’ 

THE  TRADITION  OE  NICHO  ALLEN. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  this  part  of  the 
anthracite  region  has  always  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  mystery — a  text  for  tradition.  The 
cheerful  narrative  of  its  discovery  by  one 
Nicho  Allen,  a  frontier  nimrod,  has  been 
told  and  retold  and  is  as  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  region  as  the  story  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Gecfrge  and  bis  little  hatchet  was  to 
the  schoolboys  of  half  a  century  ago.  The 
first  “authentic”  account  of  the  discovery 
and  use  of  stone  coal — according  to  the 
geological  survey  and  other  authorities — 
goes  back  to  1795,  when  a  smith  named 
Whetstone  made  use  of  it. 

This  is  followed  by  the  Shoemaker  story 
which  has  come  down  the  century  with  the 
ear  marks  of  fact  upon  it.  It  seems  that  in 
1812  Colonel  George  Shoemaker  shipped 
nine  wagon  loads  of  anthracite  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  from  the  Schuylkill  region.  At 
the  Fairmount  Nail  aDd  Wire  Works  some 
of  the  stuff  was  put  in  a  furnace.  The 
workmen,  at  last  tired  of  fanning  and 
linking  to  get  the  coal  to  burn,  shut  the 
I  furnace  doors  and  went  home  to  dinner. 

|  Upon  their  return  they  discovered  a 
splendid  fire  was  blazing.  The  practical 
mining  of  anthracite  began  in  1820,  ac- 


;Y! 


traditional, Nicho  Allen  ever  lived  or  the] 
blacksmith  Whetstone  ever  really  blew  a  j  ■ 
bellows  in  the  shadow  of  Sharp  Mountain,  j 
Anthracite  coal  was  mined  within  five 
miles  of  the  present  city  of  Pottsville.as  early 
as  17S0,  or  ten  years  before  Nicho  Allen  is 
said  to  have  stumbled  across  the  stuff,  and 
fifteen  years  before  the  village  blacksmith, 
Whetstone,  is  alleged  to  have  utilized  it  in 
his  little  forge.  The  proof  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  records  of  first  Legislatures. 
There  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  A.B.  Coch¬ 
ran,  of  Pottsville,  a  yellow  leaved,  an¬ 
tiquated  looking  volume  whose  title  page 
’tears  this  inscription 
“Laws  enacted  in  the  Sixth  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Free¬ 
men  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsvlvania. 
Beginning  Monday, 
ued  to  Friday,  Pe'cei 
In  this 

in  full  a 

ment  of  commissioners  for  making 
Schuylkill  River  navigable,  passed 
day,  March  15,  1784,  in  which  appears  this 
section:— 

“From  thence  to  the  coal  mines  on  the 
Schuylkill  at  Basler’s  Saw  Mill ;  Henry  Hal- 
len,  Samuel.'Baird  and  Frederick  Cleck- 
ner.”'  2g$ 

ENGINEER  COCHRAN’S  DISCOVERY. 

The  above  interesting  fact  was  unearthed 
by  accident  by  Mr.  Cochran  while  look¬ 
ing  through  these  old  acts  in  search  of  some 
other  information.  By  this  brief  sentence 
it  is  clearly  proven  that  not  only  was  coal 
known  as'early  as  1784,  but  that  it  was 
being  mined  previous  to  that  time  along  the 
Schuylkill.  The  name  of  the  discoverer  of 
janthracite  coal  in  this  district  will  therefore 
never -be  known.  The  point  referred  to- in 


cording  to  the  authorities  referred  to,  when 
365  tons  were  shipped. 

RECENT  HISTORY  IS  WRONG. 


Careful  and  painstaking  investigation  leads 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  history 
,  of  the  discovery  needs  a  great  deal  of  revis¬ 
ing  as  to  dates  and  circumstances.  In  fact, 
in  the  light  of  developments,  it  is  a 
question  whether  any_sueh  a  person  as  the 


this  paragaph  in  the  act  of  i7S4,  viz.,  Bas¬ 
ler’s  Saw  Mill  was  at  Norwegian  Creek,;- 
just  below  Pottsville.  _  '•  ' 

Regarding  the  discovery  of  anthracite 
coal  elsewhere  in  the  region,  the  Geological 
survey  report  Vol.A.C. ,  1883,  which  is 
presumably  an  authority,  Page  4,  says : — 

“The  earliest  account  of  the  finding  of 
anthracite  coal,  and  its  recognition  as  such, 
j  dates  back  to  1768  or  1769,  when  it  was  dis- 
!  covered  and  used  by  two  blacksmiths 
i named  Gore,  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.” 


- OF  MB.  BRETZ. 

A^entleman  who  has  made  a  closer  study 

icASte*6  frion  and  a11  facts  histor-  1 
bearing  upon  its  devef- 

Jivkil  m  ap3  any  other  ^dividual  | 
1  •'Jng,  is  Mr.  George  M.  Bretz,  for  years 

feallfa^h  °  •  the  Schuylki11  Camera  Club,  a 
U'an  of  tt(is  city,  and  a 
j>fi^yMy«^fKnovt^edged  reputation  -upon 


this  subject.  Mr.  Bretz^says ^ 
“My  investigations  into  the  history  of  the 
discpvery  and  first  use  of  anthracite  coal 
have  demonstrated  the  inaccuracy  of  nearly 
everything  that  has  heretofore  been  pub¬ 
lished,  official  and  otherwise.bearing  on  the 
matter.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  man  can 
be  designated  as  the  individual  who  first 
gave  to  the  world  the  blessing  of  anthracite 

:oal. 
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The  earliest  allusion  to  the  CMu 

|ject  winch  I  have  been  able  to  ft 
loccurs  in  a  record  of  April  7  i76o 
Iwhich  antedates  etery  other 
'vhieh  the  Susquehanna  fir 

officers  lived  in  Connecticut, pas^ed^ 


fQMts’  Moxcanray  nr  GARyiK7,n  Square_ 

all  V  'Vl?1Cil,  U  'vas  '(iocl»r<'<l  that  in 

Ishoutl  hf  land  sold  b>'  theI“  there 
should  be  a  clause  reserving  for  the  com. 

thenfandUSe  a11  C°a1’ lead  aud  ir0T1  found  in 

,,lAbo»‘  *,ie  same  time  a  delegation  of  In¬ 
mans  called  upon  the  Governor  of, the  Prov- 


:*• 


ifc  ,  £. 


nice  and  complained  that  the  white  men 
were  stealing  their  coal.  From  this  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  they  had  mines  above  Nanticoke 
and  drifts  along  the  river.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1766, Colonel  Francis.an  officer  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army,  says  in  a  letter:  ‘There  is  a  very 
great  fund  of  coal  up  the  northeast  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.’  In  1768  Charles 
Stewart  notes  stone  coal  without  explana¬ 
tion.  In  1769  Major  George  Grant  writes 
that  ‘the  Wyoming  Valley  comprehends 
vast  mines  of  coal,  lead,  etc.’ 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  PHIL.  GINTER. 

“The  romance  of  the  anthracite  regions, how¬ 
ever,  contained  in  the  story  of  Philip  Ginter,” 
said  Mr.  Bretz.  “He  was  a  great  hunter, 
according  to  all  veracious  chroniclers,  and 
a  portion  of  bis  game  reservation  was  Sum¬ 
mit  Hill,  above  Lansford,  and  ovei  the 
Broad  Mountain.  On  one  of  his  gunning 
expeditions  Ginter  discovered  an  outcrop, 
pie  carried  some  of  the  specimens  of  coal  to 
Colonel  Weiss  at  Fort  Allen,  now  Allen¬ 
town.  It  was  Ginter’ s  proposition  that  if 
Colonel  Weiss  would  give  him  land  and 
water  power  for  a  saw  mill,  he  would  re¬ 
veal  the  spot  where  he  found  the  coal. 
This  was  in  1791.  Weiss  at  once  apprecia¬ 
ted  the  value  of  the  find.  He  organized  a 
company,  and  from  this  humble  beginning  j 
arose  the  great  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga-  ; 
tion  Company. 

“  The  consideration  for  which  Colonel 
Weiss  surrendered  bis  interest  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  company,  as  specified  in  the 
transfers,  was  one  ear  of  com  per  year 
for  twenty  years. 

“No  one  should  ever  find  fault  with  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  anthracite  in  Philadelpbi  a. 
New  York:,  or  elsewhere,’’  concluded  Mr. 
Bretz.  “When  you  consider  the  lurking 
dangers  of  the  mine,  from  water,  gas,  and 
falls  of  coal,  and  the  small  compensation 
which  the  miners  receive,  no  one  should 
find  fault.*  Besides  all  this,  every  ton  of 
coal  mined  leaves  us  with  just  one  ton  less, 

.  and  it  is  another  step  toward  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  our  fields.  The  time  will  come, 
hundreds  of  years  from  now  perhaps,  but 
it  will  come,  when  the  real  estate  owners 
of  this  region  will  have  Dothing  left  but 
vast  tracts  of  barren  land  which  will 
not  even  support  a  few  cattle.  With  the 
underlying  coal  exhausted,  with  the  sur¬ 
face  covered  with  vast  deposits  of  culm 
and  refuse  it  will  ultimately  become  a  land 

of  desolation,  except  where  the  cities  bloom t 
in  its  midst.’’ 

valuable  historical  facts. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Bretz’s  researches  in 
this  direction  cannot  be  underestimated. 
They  are  very  exhaustive,  for  he  has  spent 
years  upon  the  subject.  No  better  evidence 
of  the  worth  of  his  investigations  could  be  | 
found  than  the  hearty  and  uniform  indorse¬ 
ment  which  the  coal  operators  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  region  have  given  to  his  historical 
and  statistical  lecture  upon  the  subject. 
Only  the  briefest  summary  of  his  most  im-  j 
portant  facts  have  been  given  above. 

In  a.  number  of  histories  of  the  anthracite 
coal  field,  and  local  sketches  of  districts  in 
this  region, _  it  is  given  as  a  fact  that  the  i 
first  practical  mining  and  shipping  of  coal 
began  in  1820,  when  365  tons,  one  per  day, 
were  shipped  in  that  year.  This  is  another 
of  those  chronological  errors  into  which; 
compilers  of  statistical  reports  and  histories 
fall  where  they  have  failed  to  make 


ing  inquiry.  Tn  1807  ~  Smith 
shipped  an  ark  of  coal  down 
river  to  Columbia  and  shortly 
afterward  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  publisher 
of  the  Gleaner,  at,  Wilke3-Barre,  states  that 
“the  coal  of  Wyoming  is  becoming  an 
article  of  considerable  traffic  with  the  lower 
■  counties  of  Pennsylvania.” 

If  this  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the 
business  of  mining  and  transporting  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  was  carried  on  for  years  before 
the  date  popularly  assigned  to  it,  further 
corroborative  evidence  can  he  secured  in 
Plumb’s  History  of  Hanover  Township  in 
which  be  says  the  coal  mined  and  shipped 
from  Wyoming  during  the  years  from 
1810  to  1820  ranged  from  1000  to  1500  tons 
per  year. 

PHILADELPHIA  STP.EETS  PAVED  WITH 
COAL.. 

Previous-  to  the  year  1820,  when  the  first 
regular  shipments  are  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced,  an  experimental  shipment  of  six 
loads  of  anthracite  coal  to  Philadelphia 
was  made.  The  coal  was  loaded  in  “Arks,” 
each  containing  about  100  tons.  Four  of 
fj  these  boats  were  lost,  owffig  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  navigation.  Two  reached  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  safety,  but  the  new  fuel — new  to 
Philadelphia— was  not  popular.  It  sold 
very  slowly,  until  at  last  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  bought  the  remnant,  broke  it  up,  and 
used  it  for  improving  the  streets. 

Coal  mining  to-day  in  the  anthracite  region 
is  a  science  which  draws  to  its  aid  every 
other  science.  The  operation  of  a  colliery 
has  in  one  respect  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  an  abattoir :  nothing  is  permitted  to  go 
to  waste.  Hoofs,  hides,  and  horns  are  util¬ 
ized  in  an  abattoir ;  waste  water,  waste 
‘  coal,  waste  energy  is  utilized  and  turned  to 
S:;  account  in  the  great  mining  plants  through 
the  region. 

COAL  MINING  TO-DAY. 

The  new  colliery  on  the  edge  of  Potts- 
vilie’s 'corporate  limits  is  only  one  of  scores ; 
yet  it  represents  the  most  advanced  meth- 
ous  in  coal  mining;  it  must  do  so  of,1  neces- 
kity,  forTE  is  undertaking  to  wi  ' 
^Blower  measures.  In  the  York  farm 
.(■'two  years  have  *been  spent  in  prep$ 
effort,  constructing  breakers, 
houses  and  machinery,  clearing  out 
abandoned  slope,  and  digging  it  deeper  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  To  husband  Ve- 
J sources  and  utilize  everything  available  is 
the  imperative  rule  in  this  and  every  other 
well  regulated  colliery.  The  engine  which 
operates  the  breaker  machinery  is  also 
to  hoist  the  refuse  to  the  top  of  the 
tank.  The  better  grade  of  culm  is  usei 
e  furnaces  to  generate  steam;  the 
1  Iwhicli  is  pumped  out  of  the  mine  at  gr 
xpense  is  conducted  through  a  flume  to 
great  breaker,  where,  after  it  has  filled 
missio®  of  washing  the  coal  it  is  conduc; 
ng  tanks  where  it  is  _ 
f  ^ver  and  over  again  -in  thjjj 
Process. 


THE  MULE  NOT  IN  IT. 

,.  ,-jJJeam  has  supplanted  horse-pow<?5^  m: 
-ginnery  has  forced  the  mule  inglfoiie  hack 
ground  except  in  the  interior  ’'Wrking  < 
the  mine.  The  coal  cars  which  are  hoistedf 
to  the  top  q|  the  slope  pass  by  gravitation] 
under  a  fraffie  work  where  a  hook, 
side  of  the  car  at  the  top  catches  j 
of  an  endless  chain  and  it  is 
feet  away  to  the  breaker  incline, 


SHOWING  THE  TIMBERING. 


INTERIOR  OP  AN  ANTHRACITE  MINE 


otnerencffess  chain,  with  hooks  at  Inter¬ 
vals,  seizes  it  by  one  of  its  axles  and  drags 
it  up  the  incline  to  the  dump  at  the  top  of 
the  breaker. 

The  load  of  coal  is  emptied  upon  a  fixed 
inclined  grating  of  parallel  bars,  where  the 
smaller  pieces  drop  through  and  the  larger 
pass  over  to  where  men  are  waiting  to  rid  it 
of  slate  and  refuse.  These  lumps  are  then 
passed  through  and  down  a  chute  where *  1 
great  breakers  or  crushers  are  waiting  to 
smash  them  between  their  rapidly  revelv-  j 
ing  teeth  into  standard  and  marketable 
sizes.  Then  on  through  successive  pro¬ 
cesses  of  sifting  and  screening  in  great  re¬ 
volving  screens  goes  this  reduced  mass  with  ! 
the  constant  play  of  water  upon  it  to  rid  it ! 
of  dust,  or  “culm,”  until  it  falls  into  other 
long  chutes  where  a  regiment  of  boys  and 
men  with  watchful  eyes  remove  the"  parti¬ 
cles  of  slate. 

THE  SLATE  PICKERS  WORK. 

Few  consumers  of  anthracite  coal  are 
aware  that  the  ebony  lumps  which  they  so  1 
carelessly  shovel  into  stove,  range  or 
furnace  have  been  handled  repeatedly  by  | 
these  watchful  “slate  pickers”  in  the  great 
breakers,  amid  the  grime  and  stifling  dirt 
of  the  place,  and  that  after  it  has  passed 
through  all  these  varied  screenings  and 
washings,  it  is  inspected,  and  if  found  to 
have  been  carelessly  or  imperfectly  done, 
the  whole  bulk  is  sent  back  to  he  repicked 
and  rewashed.  It  was  an  intricate  and  I' 
wonderfully  interesting  process  which  Sup¬ 
erintendent  G.  H.  Tench,  of  the  York  Farm 
Colliery  described  in  detail  to  The  Press 
correspondent;  this  process  of  handling  coal 
from  mine  to  market,  and  in  wnich  his 
own  inventive  genius  plays  no  small  part. 


Arid  the  York  harm  Colliery  is  only  one 
of  others  which  have  within  recent  years 
come  into  this  Sharp  Mountain  basin  to 
bring  additional  prosperity  to  Pottsville.  In 
1  tbe  order  of  their  establishment  there  is 
Blackwood  and  Oak  Hill,  York  Farm,  Fe- 
ger  Pudge.  The  Lytle  Coal  Company,  and 
the  Silverton.  The  Wadesville  and  Potts¬ 
ville  shafts  will  ultimately  he  added  to  this 
number,  although  now  temporarily  aban¬ 
doned.  In  r.his  list  there  is  not  embraced 
the  old  collieries  which  lie  in  other  basins, 
or  on  miners’  spurs  farther  to  the  north, 

,  such  as  St.  Clairs,  Eagle  Hill  and  others. 

HOW  THE  VEINS  RUN. 

In  the  office  of  Messrs.  A.  8.  and  W.  A. 
Cochran,  extending  half  way  across  the 
office  wall,  is  a  blue  print  chart  of  the  coal 
veins  to  be  found  in  the  Sharp  Mountain 
)  Valley.  It  is  a  view  presented  just  as  if 
the  sword  of  a  giant  had  cleft  in  twain  the 
hills  and  valleys,  leaving  exposed  the 
coal  measures  which  seam  their  entire  ex¬ 
tent.  Their  structure  is  that  of  a  seznLel- 

lipse.with  a  sharp  revertment  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  mark  the  boundary  line  of 
these  southern  fields.  The  views  of  the 
Sharp  Mountain  are  vertical;  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  bend  at  a  slight  angle  toward 
the  northern  slope  of  the  hills.  Across  the 
valley  these  coal  measures  lie  at  an  angle 
of  45  and  more  degrees.  Beyond  the 
£  Sharp  Mountains,  toward  the  south, no  coal 
is  to  be  found. 

THE  POTTSVILLE  OP  THE  PAST. 

i  Sixty  years  ago,  long  before  the  shriek  of 
the  iron  horse  or  the  rumble  of  the  coal 
caravans  along  their  tracks  of  steel  echoed 
through  the  valleys  and  reverberated 


through  the  gap  of  Sharplfountain,  Potts- 1 
ville  was  aspiring  to  metropolitan  airs  and  j 
inviting  the  immigration  of  Christendom. 
Newspaper  effort  in  behalf  of  ephemera^ 

cities  and  boom  towns  of  to-day  is  eclipsed 
by  the  pictnresrjueness  of  editorial  descrip¬ 
tions  in  these  long-gone  days.  Harken  to 
this  as  a  sample  from  the  Miners’  Journal 
of  1830: 

“For  anyone  from  Cape  Cod  to  New 
Orleans  to  say  that  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  renowned  town  of  Pottsville  would 
sound  as  marvelous  as  if  an  Arabian  were 
to  declare  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  or  Mecca,  of  Kanba,  or  of  the  Holy 
Well.  There  is  scarcely  a  valley,  however 
:  remote  or  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  from  Kastptfft  to  the  Sabine,  or 
from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Little  Pock,  that  I 
has  not  heard  of  the  fame  of  Pottsville. 

“Here,  half  a  dozen  Summers  since, 
there  was  not  more  than  one  shabby  log 
hut  standing,  and  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
spot  where  are  now  to  be  seen  so  much  of 
enterprise,  activity  and  loveliness.  The 
road  to  Suubury  over  the  Broad  Mountain 
;  ran  through  it  and  the  weekly  stage  in  all 
its  course  from  Phhiladelphia  to  the  place 
of  its  destination  did  not  witness  a  more 
wild  or  desolate  scene. 

“But  now  what  a  contrast.  The  town  of 
Pottsville  contains  upwards  of  4000  people, 
besides  the  hords  of  Tartar  population  hov¬ 
ering  on  its  skirts.  Many  of  the  latter 
Jive  together  in  shanties  or  tents  made  of  | 
hemlock  and  covered  with  branches.  They 
are  all  engaged  in  the  laudable  business 
of ‘penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  earth.’ 
But  mark,  gentle  reader,  and  inwardly 
digest,  when  you  hear  that  from  this  port, 
which  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
above  tide  water, there  is  a  fleet  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  vessels, a  neet  more  formid¬ 
able  than  that  which  bore  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  composed  of  vessels  the 
smallest  of  which  is  almost  as  large  as  that 
in  which  Columbus  ventured  to  cross  an 
unknown  ocean. 

NO  PLACE  FOR  TRIFLING. 

“The  feeling  produced  on  visiting  Potts¬ 
ville  is  that  it  is  no  place  for  trifling,  for 
everyone  wears  a  look  of  importance  and 
is  plainly  intent  on  playing  his  cards  so  as 
not  to  lose  a  trick.  A  strong  inclination  of 
the  speetators'^ig  to  join  in  and  take  a  hand. 
The  interest  of  the  game  has  overcome  the 
scruples  of  many  devout  people,  for  you 
see  the  grave  Quaker, the  ejaculating  Meth¬ 
odist,  and  the  sober  Presbyterian  sitting  at 
the  same  table  and  using  ail  their  ingenu-j 
ity  to  get  the  odd  trick;  but  what  is  most? 

-  surprising  is  that  they  all  appear  to  get  good 
cards  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the: 
result  of  the  game, 

f  “It  is  curious  to  observe  the  motly  mix¬ 
ture  of  people  of  all  climes  and  complexion 
’  that  have  come  to  worship  here.  Then  you  | 
may  see  the  pale  citizen  who  has  been  en-  j 
gaged  all  is  life  in  measuring  goods  behind  j 
the  counter  and  who  has  never  before  beenj 
out  of  the  sight  of  tfie  smoke  of  his  own 
chimney  until  he  was  tempted  to  go  in  j 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece  in  the  form  of 
coal,  in  consultation  deep  with  a  hardy, 
florid  countenance,  and  you  may  perceive 
from  their  eager  looks  and  animated  gest¬ 
ures  that  a  ‘spec’  of  some  magnitude  is  j 
afloat.” 

V’HAT  POTTSVILLE  NEEDED  THEN. 

And  yet,  with  all  its  manifold  advan¬ 
tages,  its  whirlwind  energy,  and  the  re- 


raTMeTgrovrth  of  Pottsville,  it  was  iack-i 
Jig,  three  score  years  ago,  in  nearly  every¬ 
thing  which  characterizes  a  budding  me- 1 
tropolis.  That  its  newspaper  was  abreast 
of  the  time  is  indicated  by  the  following 

ed“WeiaarT,”  says  the  editor  “sadly  in 
want  of  mechanics  here  A  half  a  d°zen 
good  master  blacksmiths,  with  three  or 
n^ore  iourneymen  each,  would  find  plen  „ 
of  busTness  The  horse  shoeing  custom  is 
immense.  A  regiment  of  carpenters, bimk- 
layers,  and  stone  masons,  with  a strong  je 
taebment  of  sober  laborers,  would  find  em¬ 
ployment.  House  painter  who  understand 
mixings  paints  and  usingtbem  without  daub¬ 
ing  the  floors,  are  very  rare  among  u=. 

“Our  town  supports  two  paper-nangeis 
handsomely.  Thirty-one  cents  a  piece  for 
hanging  paper  too  much.  A  littte  competi-  j 
tion  will  regulate  this  branch.  A  wheel¬ 
wright,  a  cabinet  maker,  and  a  pump  bofer : 
might  crowd  in  among  us  to  advantage. 

A  good  barber  shop  we  have  not  got.  Oui  , 
barbers  are  all  stationed  in  the  barrooms  of 
the  taverns,  for  want  of  room  ’ 

the  accommodations  are  consequently  very 
inferior.  Our  borough  would  support  a  to- 
bacco  spinner  and  a  good  cigar  maker. 

WANTED- — A  SMIDING  BUTCHER. 

“Tv"  see  no  reason  why  a  pottery  would  j 
'  not  succeed;  the  raw  material  is  abundant, 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  few  tanners  in  the 
suburbs  would  find  plentiy  of  hides,  which,  , 
for  want  of  sale,  are  hung  up  under  our 
noses  this  hot  weather,  spreading  pestilence 
around,  and  destroying  the  comfort  of  all 
the  families  within  reach  of  their  effluvia. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  fine  was  inflicted 
latelv  on  a  person  fotr  the  filthy  practice 
alluded  to.  A  few  more  clean  butchers, 
who  would  slaughter  out  of  town  and  deliver 
their  meat  to  the  citizens  with  a  pleasant 
countenance,  would  be  more  popular.  w% 

“We  really  want  a  good  clean  bakery  ot 
bread  and  crackers,  and  half  a  _  dozen  vff 
huckster’s  shops.  Yy7^  have  no  ice  houses,* 
aDd  no  milk  man  yet; 3  both  are  very  much 
wanted.  About  a  thimblefull  of  milk  for  a 
cent  may  be  had  at  sometimes,  after  a  real 
hunt  through  the  lanes  and  alleys,  nor  can  , 
it  always  be  called  water  proof.  And  if  we  ; 
may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  rum  con— 

;  sumed,  we  may  venture  to  hold  out  flatter- 
>.  ing  hopes  to  a  distiller.  He  can  lay  up  a 
good  store  of  grain  in  the  winter,  for  much 
of  which  he  might  barter  his  liquors;  he 
cannot  fatten  too  many  swine  on  the  malt 
for  this  market.  A  Fulton  Market  rope-walk 
ought  to  succeed.  An  eating-house  on  the 
plan  of  the  New  York  shops,  would  be 
exactly  adapted  to  this  place.! 

GENTEEL  OYSTER  HOTTSElNEEDED. 

“Our  hotels  charge  37i  to  cents  a  meal, 
and  sleep  often  on  the  floor.  &  genteel  oyster 
house  would  hit  it  exactly.  A  large  hat 
store,  with  a  manufactory  of  the  article  at-  j 
tached,  is  much  wanted.  You  cannot  buy  a 
bat  now  withouht  going  to  a  grocery  or  a 
liquor  store  for  it.  A  tasty  fruit,  confec-  j 
tionary  and  mineral  water  establishment 
would  be  well  patronized.  More  dry  goods 
and  grocery  stores  are  wanted.  It  is  bigb 
time  that  the"  union  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
wares,  wet,  dry,  soft,  hard,  and  grocery, 
in  one  room  was  abolished.  A  snug  grocery 
and  liquor  store  has  lately  been  opened 
here,  and  is  doing  an  elegant  business.  1 

“A  dry  goods  store  is  found  to  answer  j 
very  well.  Two  hardware  stores  are  doing  j 
very  well.  A  new  apothecary  store,  and 
one  established  last  Fall  (18-9).  are  flour-. I 
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THE  BIG  BREAKER  AT  YORK  HARM  COLLIERY. 


ishing.  Goods  of  all  kinds  sell  enormously 
high, tor  want  of  competition.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  houses  the  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  favored  few.  We  see  no 
reason  why  a  snug  fancy  store  would  not  do 
business.  But  we  are  certain  there  would 
be  no  mistake  in  a  good  millinery, 
mantua-making  and  sewing  establishment. 
A  lady  can  get  nothing  in  the  line  of  the 
former  two,  under  long  notice;  and  the 
j young  men  don’t  know  where  to  get  their 
linen  made  up.  A  good  saddlery  would  do. 

A  bath  house  well  kept,  with  apartments 
for  both  sexes,  would  not  fail  to 
receive  extensive  natronage  in  our  alter¬ 
nately  dusty  and  muddy  borough. 

A  DEMAND  EOF.  THE  GENTLER  SEX. 

“About  twenty  women,  who  would  hire 
jout  to  wash  clothes, scrub  bouses, etc. .might 
earn  their  50  cents  a  day,  and  find  ample 
I  employment.  A  hundred  good  servant  girls, 
who  know  how  to  stay  at  a  good  place  when 
procured,  would  make  their  dollar  a  week. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  more  boarding 
houses  are  wanted, esDecially  for  the  middle 
classes  of  persons.  There  are  at  present 
three  large  buildings  in  progress  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  first-class, which, when 
finished,  will  help  to  thin  the  floors  of  our 
hotels,  which  are  freuqently  covered  at  night 
with  persons  who  cannot  find  beds.  Com¬ 
petition  in  tavern  keeping  would  be  as  salu¬ 
tary  as  it  would  be  novel  in  this  town.” 

POTTSVILLE  OP  THE  PRESENT. 

The  above  enumeration  of  wants  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  Texan  who,  when  told  that 
all  a  certain  town  site  needed  was  a  little 
water,  remarked  that  a  little  water  was  all 
that  hades  needed  to  make  it  comfortable. 

The  Pottsville  of  to-day  has  no  such  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  long  felt  wants.  A  prosperous  and  pop¬ 
ulous  municipality,  its  streets  thronged  with 
thousands,  with  miles  of  electric  car  tracks, 
it  ranks  in  the  van  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth.  While  it  may  not 
have  a  past  rich  in  the  romance  of  history, 
what  is  better  still  it  is  facing  a  future  that 
J  is  bright  with  splendid  promise.  As  it  is, 
j  its  great  silk  mill,  its  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try, its  railroad  repair  shops  and  its  score  of 
minor  manufacturing  establishments  em- 


1  ploy  thousands  of  its  people.  They  are  but 
the  advance  guard  of  what  the  future  will 
bring.  This  is  the  pradiction  of  men  who 
have  lived  all  their  lives  within  its  limits. 
The  practically  incalculable  value  of  its 
adjacent  coal  deposits ;  the  advantages  which 
will  be  .offered  to  manufactories  by  a  fuel 
supply  at  their  doors  as  the  years  go  by, 
must  bear  fruit.  The  establishing  of  the 
j  York  Farm  colliery,  and  the  half-dozen 
projected  similar  enterprises  are  but  indi¬ 
cations  of  what  the  future  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Sharp  Mountain  Valley  "will 
mean  to  Pottsville  as  the  center  of  the  dis¬ 
trict 

Pottsville  has  not  been  lagging.  The 
spirit  of  progress  in  recent  years  has  not 
passed  her  by.  She  has  kept  the  pace  with 
the  march  of  her  sister  cities,  but  it  is' 
evident  to  those  who  care  to  note  the  trend 
of  events  that  a  renewed  era  of  prosperity 
for  her  and  her  people  is  at  hand  and  they 
are  eager  for  its  coming. 


AT  DAI 


The  Unveiling  of  a  Soldiers’  Mon¬ 
ument  Attracts  Immense 
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PROMINENT  PEOPiMRESEM' 


Addresses  by  Governor  Pattison 
and  General  IX  ^.-Hastings.  j 


SOLDIERS  AND  CITIZENS 

IN  A  GREAT  PARADE.! 


Patriotic  Sons  of  America,  Sons  of  Vet-! 
erans,  Heroes  of  the  War,  and  Me¬ 
chanics  Take  Part  in  the 
Exercises. 


Special  Despatch  to  The  Press. 

Mahanoy  City,  Sept.  5.— The  old  sol-| 
diers  and  the  members  of  the  various  Amer¬ 
ican  organizations  owned  the  town  to-day. 
The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  the. 
Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics1 
and  the  Senior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics  of  the  coal  region  celebrated 
America  day  by  a  gigantic  parade.  Post 
No.  110,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  Eighth  Regi¬ 
ment,  N.G.  P.,  joined  in  the  demonstration 
and  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  civil  war. 

For  weeks  preparations  have  been  going 
on  for  the  occasion  and  the  highest  hopes 
were  realized.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
the  city  has  undergone  a  complete  transfor¬ 
mation  and  this  morning  the  national  colors 
floated  from  every  possible  place  and  in 
every  conceivable  design. 

At  the  corner  of  Center  and  Main  Streeis 
the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  and  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M. 
erected  four  imposing  arches  and  decorated 
them  with  mottoes,  pictures, flags  and  bunt¬ 
ing.  The  Monument  Committee  put  up 
the  finest  single  arch  in  the  city.  This  was 


nmoth  allair  spanning  Center  Street 
and  besides  bearing  many  military  designs 
and  symbols  it  was  surmouned  by  a  horse 
in  full  cavairv  accoutrements.  On  an¬ 
other  part  of  Center  Street  the  junction 
of  Catawissa,  citizens  built  beautiful  fac 
simile  of  the  soldiers  monument  that  was 
dedicated  to-day. 


Charles  D.  Kaier,  who  is  entertaining 
Governor  Pattison  and  staff, erected  an  arch 
of  welcome  across  Center  Street  in  front  of 
his  residence.  Besides  these  other  arches) 
were  built  at  the  intersection  of  Main  and 
Mohanoy,  Msin  and  Spruce,  Mahanoy  and 
Third  ana  one  by  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  across  Center  above  Third  Street.! 

Every  place  of  business  and  nearly  every  I 
private  residence  in  town  was  covered  with  i 
flags  and  bunting. 


CROWDS  OF  VISITORS. 

The  crowd  of  strangers  in  the  city  was 
beyond  all  expectations.  They  began  to 
arrive  in  small  numbers  Saturday  evening; 
some  came  yesterday  and  to-day  regular] 
and  special  trains  unloaded  thousands  everyi 
hour.  From  15,000  to  20,000  people  were) 
on  the  streets  in  good  nainred  jostling 
crowds. 

The  most  distinguished  guests  were  Gov-| 
ernor  Pattison  and  staff.General  D.H. Hast¬ 
ings,  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Colonel 
Frank  Magee  and  staff.  General  J.  P.  S. 
Gobin,  Hon.  James  B.  Reilly,  and  Judges! 
Pershing,  Green,  and  Beclital.  Every* 
town  in  the  coal  region  was  represented, 
"and  many  of  them  by  thousands  of  people.  I 

The  first  exercises  of  the  day  were  those 
connected  with  the  unveiling  of  the  sol-  I 
diers’  monument, erected  on  the  lot  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  G.  A.R. ,  in  the  Mahanoy  City  | 
Cemetery.  These  began  at  9.45  A.  M.  with 
music  by  the  Citizen  Band.  Then  followed 
prayer  by  Chaplain  J.  W.  Sayres,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  an  opening  address  by  Congress¬ 
man  J.B.  Reilly;  the  presentation  of  the 


The  Soldiers'  Monument. 


monument  ou  behalf  of  the  citizens  anil 

i  ladies  of  Alabanov  City  to  Severn  Post, 
by  General  D.  H.  Hastings;  unveiling  of 

■  the  monument  by  two  one-armed  veterans 
of  the  late  war  :  address  accepting  the  mon¬ 
ument  in  behalf  of  Severn  Post  by  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Stewart ;  music,  the  Hallelujah 

1  Chorus  by  the  Mabanoy  City  Choral  Society; 
address  by  Hon.  Charles  N.  Brumm  ;  ad- 

■  dre9s  by  Governor  R.  E.  Pattison ;  benedic¬ 
tion,  Rev. H.  A.  Keyser;  music,  America. 

Congressman  Reilly  was  chairman  of  the 
| meeting.  His  remarks  upon  the  patriotism 
' of  the  men  in  whose  honor  the  monument 
was  erected,  in  putting  down  treason  and 
irebeilion  were  stirring  and  well  received. 

0  Chaplain  Sayres  thanked  God  for“Bunker 
Hill  and  Yorktown,  for  Bull  Run  and  Ap- 
jpomattox.”  and  prayed  that  the  spirit  that 
actuated  the  heroes  of  those  battles  might 
ever  remain  with  the  people. 

Geneal  Hastings  spoke  of  the  loyalty  of 
_  Schuylkill  County.  Her  sons  heard  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  of  Bull  R.un  and  as 
soon  as  75,000  men  were  called  for  a  response 
came  from  the  shops  and  the  mines  of 
Schuylkill  County.  The  first  company  to 
receive  diseouragment  and  abuse  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  Baltimore  was  from  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County.  The  first  to  present  itself  be¬ 
fore  Abraham  Lincoln  and  offer  to  take 
orders  from  him  was  from  Schuylkill 
Conntv.  General  Hastings  spoke  of  the 
deeds  of  valor  of  different  men  from  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County  in  trying  times  of  the  war. 
The  Greeks  erected  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  monuments  to  those  who  died  for 
their  country.  It  is  fitting  that  those  who 
saved  the  American  Union  should  receive 
as  much. 

Thomas  J.  Stewart  declared  that  he 
I  voiced  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of 
| the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  when  he 
said  that  not  alt  or  the  greater  patriotism 
of  the  country  was  manifested  by  those 
I  who  went  to  the||field  and  fought  to  keep 
I  our  flag  waving.  The  mothers  and  sisters 
,JdJd  their  full  part  in  accomplishing  the 
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vxcForfes  ot  the  war.  He  referred  to  their 
patriotism  and  devotion.  Those  who  helped 
|  to  maintain  the  soldiers  in  the  field  often 
mcrificed  as  much  and  suffered”as  mpeh  as 
those  who  went  into  the  battle. 

Charles  N.  Brumm  said  that  though  this 
is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, though 
wealth  accumulates  marvelously,  though 
the  people  be  patriotic  and  anxious  to  do 
|  thtir  full  £  ity  in  paying  the  debt  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  o\yes  to  the  old  soldiers,  a  debt  it 
|  can  never  pay.  No  amount  can  be  stated 
I  that  would  pay  the  price.  No  day,  no 
year,  no  age  can  be  named  when  the  obli¬ 
gation  will  cease. 

Governor  Pattison  said  there  was  never  a 
period  in  our  nation’s  history  when  there 
was  more  need  for  the  spirit  of  those  who 
died  in  the  civil  war  than  now.  He  urged 
the  necessity  of  intelligent  patriotism  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  PARADE. 

The  parade  this  afternoon  was  the  largest 
lever  seen  in  Mabanoy  City.  It  was  formed 
I  in  four  divisions,  the  first  being  made  up 
j  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  under 
command  of  their  colonel,  Frank  J.  Magee, 
and  accompanied  by  Pottsville  Cadets  and 
|  Governor  Pattison’s  staff.  The  second 
division  was  composed  of  old  soldiers  and 
j  Sons  of  Veterans.  Twelve  Posis,  G.A.R., 
and  five  camps  Sons  of  Veterans  were  in 
line  The  third  division  was  composed  of 
American  Mechanics,  there  being  twenty- 
three  councils  of  the  Junior  Order  and  two 
of  the  Senior.  The  fourth  division  con- 
jtained  the  members  of  the  different  P.  O.  S. 
of  A. camps  of  the  region.  This  was  the 
.  largest  division  and  was  made  up  of  thirty- 
nine  different  camps. 

These  different  organizations  came  from 
,  York,  Tamaqua,  Cbam’oersbutg,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Carlisle,  Pottsville,  Girardville, 

| Wrigfatsville,  St.Clair,  Shenandoah, Miners- 
■  ville,  Hazieton,  Ashland,  Audenreid,  Port 
Carbon,  Frackville.  Mt.  Carmel,  Schuylkill 
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Haven,  Ringtown,  Shamokin,  Patio  Alto, 
Orwigsburg.  Pittston,  Lykens.Bloomsburg, 
Milton.  Leibyville,  Montour,  Gileston, 
Lsndingville,  Port  Clinton,  Hegnis,  Lost 
Creek,  Delano,  Silverbrook.Catawisaa,  and 
Mahanoy  City. 

The  parade  was  under  the  command  of 
Chief  Marshal  General  J.  P.8.  Gobin  and 


THE  MONUMENT  COMMITTEE'S  _ARCH. 
[From  a  photograph  taken  for  The  Pke«s,] 
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aids,  O.  C.  Lewis,  Major  John  F.  Schoe- 
ner,  and  George  O.  Devan.  The  marshalls 
of  the  different  divisions  were  Colonel 
Prank  Magee,  John  Williams,  William  H. 
HeiD,  and  F.P.  Spiese.  The  line  of  parade 
was  over  South  Main  Street,  Spruce.  B, 
Mahanoy,  Seventh,  Center,  Nortn  Main 
and  West  Center,  after  which  there  was  a 
countermarch  to  Main  Street  where  the 
procession  disbanded. 

PRESENTATION  OL-'  COLORS. 

Governor  Pattison  and  General  Hastings 
were  in  different,  parts  of  the  parade  in 
harouehes,  and  they  divided  the  applause 
of  the  crowds  about  equally.  At  the  close 
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of  the  parade  as  it  countermarched  on 
ter  Street  Governor  Pattison  and  staff  re 
viewed  it.  Then  followed  a  dress  parade  | 
,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment. 

At  the  close  of  this  Governor  Pattison,  in  j 
behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Mabanoy  City,  pre¬ 
sented  the  regiment  with  a  stand  of  coli 
They  were  accepted  for  the  regiment 
!  Colonel  Magee.  The  Governor  and  bis  s 
were  entertained  by  Charles  D.  Kaier; 
General  Gobin,  by  M.  M.  Macmillan;  Co 
otiel  Magee  and  staff  by  V.  K.  Rausch  i 
William  Richardson,  and  the  officers 
the  Eighth  Regiment  by  Captain  Audrey 
Comrey.  General  Hastings  and  Colonel 
Stewart  stopped  at  a  hotel. 

This  evening  Company  E,  Eighth  Regi¬ 
ment.,  held  a  military  dress  ball  at  their 
new  armory.  Governor  Pattison  and  his  staff 
held  a  reception  in  the  armory  prior  to  the 
ball. 
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MINERSVILLE. 

The  Town  as  It  Was  Many 
Years  Ago. 


It  may  seem  strange  to  some 
our  people,  the  younger  folks 
particular,  that  at  one  time  about 
eighty  years  ago  our  whole  town; 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  in  whic' 
“Poor  Lo”  and  the  deer,  bear,  pan 
ther,  etc.,  took  refuge  from  the: 
fast  encroaching  white  man.  ” 
strange  but  true  and  we  have  peo¬ 
ple  living  among  us  to-day  who 
will  verify  the  statement. 


& 


Although  we  have  quite  a  num- 
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Der  of  old  settlers  still  with  us,  as 
far  as  we  can  ltarn,  Mr.  Daniel 
'  Kantner  is  the  earliest  living  set- 
r  tier  in  Minersvilie.  It  is  to  his 
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wonderful  memory  and  Tundness 
that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of 
the  interesting  facts  in  this  article. 

Mr.  Kantner  was  born  near  the 
boundary  line  of  what  is  now 
Schuylkill  and  Northumberland 
counties  in  the  year  1810.  Al- 
I  though  about  eighty-three  years  of 
age,  he  is  still  hale  and  hearty  and 
i  blessed  with  a  good,  clear  mind. 
He  is  the  father  of  eight  children, 
seven  of  which  are  still  liymg.  His 
four  daughters,  with  whom  he  stays, 
live  in  town.  One  son  liyes  in 
Oressona,  one  in  Reading,  and  the 
other  one  in  West  Yirginia. 

Mr.  Kantner’s  folks  came  to 
what  is  now  Minersville  in  the 
year  1813.  They  moved  into  the 
first  house  ever  built  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  It  was  known  as 

THE  “OLD  RED  HOUSE” 

and  was  built  by  Thomas  Reed, 
grandfather  of  the  late  Squire  Reed 
of  Pottsville,  and  was  also  lived  in 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Madara. 
It  stood  on  the  ground  where  the 
Irish  Catholic  church  now  stands, 
and  was  still  standing  there  until 
the  said  church  was  built.  All 
these  lands  at  one  time  belonged  to 
Mr.  Reed.  Some  years  after  he 
built  the  Red  house  he  put  up  a 
saw  mill  about  where  the  marble 
1  yard  stands. 

Wliat  is  now  known  as  the  Union 
cemetery  was  then  called  the  Reed 
cemetery.  According  to  all  accounts 
it  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old.  Mr.  Kant- 
Jner  remembers  when  quite  a  child, 
attending  his  grandmother’s  fun¬ 
eral  there  and  it  was  an  old  place 
then.  It  was  the  burying  ground 
|  for  people  living  for  miles  around 
|  so  that  Minersville  comes  honestly 
by  her  name  of  the  burying  ground 
of  the  county. 

The  lower  end  of  what  is  now 
|  Snnbury  street  was 


!  "  nothing  but  a  swamp. 

I  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  corau- 
j  roy  road  from  about  where  John 
Oerther’s  house  stands  to  the  U.  S. 
hotel.  The  ground  was  so  soft  that 
j  while  this  road  was  being  built,  it 
'  was  nothing  unusual  to  see  them  pull 
a  horse  out  of  the  muck  with  rope 
and  tackle.  The  road  ran  right  . 
i  through  the  heart  of  the  forest  for 
its  whole  length. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  roads  in  those  days  were  not 
kept  in  the  condition  they  are  now. 
They  were  only  built  wide  enough 
for  one  team  to  drive  over.  In 
many  places  where  they  were  cut 
along  the  hills  there  were  high  banks 
on  either  side.  When  two  teams 
coming  in  opposite  directions  would 
meet  at  such  a  point  the  lighter 
team  would  be  lifted  up  on  the 
bank  and  the  other  allowed  to  pass 
on.  This  was  not  very  pleasant, 
was  it? 

Some  of  us  complain  nowadays 
about  the  cold  winters.  I  wonder 
what  we  would  do  if  we  were 
obliged  to  go  through  such  winters 
as  our  forefathers  were  in  the  habit 
of  having.  It  was  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  have 

THREE  PEET  OF  SNOW 

and  then  the  winters  were  bitter 
cold,  too.  On  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  were  the  early  settlers  obliged, 
after  working  out  in  the  sn  iw,  to 
stand  over  afire  and  thaw  out  be¬ 
fore  they  were  able  to  get  their 
jlothes  off. 

Lumbering  was  naturally  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people. 
Most  every  kind  of  tree  that  would 

b’ow  in  this  climate  could  be  found 

P 

n  our  woods.  The  trees  were  im¬ 
mense  in  size.  The  lumbermen 
never  thought  of  cutting  anything 
Less  than  70  feet  in  length.  The 
logs  were  dragged  to  the  saw  mill 
there  sawed  iuto  different  sized 


boardslind  rafted  down  fEe  creek.) 
About  three  ranks  could  be  taken 
from  here  to  Schuylkill  Haven,  j 
From  there  to  Reading  many  more; 
could  be  taken.  A  rank  was  made 
by  taking  12  or  16ft.  boards,  lay¬ 
ing  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  se¬ 
curely  fasting  them  together.  In 
this  way  they  could  get  some 
THOUSANDS  OF  FEET  OF  LUMBER 
in  a  small  space.  One  looking  at  our 
creeit  to  day  blocked  upasitiswith 
coal  washings  from  different  collier¬ 
ies,  would  not  think  it  was  possible 
to  do  such  a  thing  as  rafting  in  it, 
but  it  was  done  nevertheless. 

Fishing  was  grand .  All  you  had 
to  do  was  to  fish  from  the  Delaware 
to  about  where  the  P.  &  R-  station 

now  stands,  and  you  could  have  all 
the  trout  you  wanted.  And  they 
were  trout,  too.  Trout  that  would 
make  the  eyes  of  same  of  our  fisher¬ 
men  around  here  to-day  dance  with 
glee.  There  were  also  some  white 
fish,  but  they  were  small. 

If  you  wanted  to  do  any  rabbit 
or  bird  shooting  it  was  not.  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  six  or  eight  dogs  along 
to  get  one  or  two  rabbits,  as  some 
of  our  young  men  do  to-day.  You 
could  get  all  you  cared  about  shoot¬ 
ing  by  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
your  own  home.  If  you  had  lots 
of  nerve  there  were  pretty  much 
the  same  kind  of  animals  for  you  to 
get  your  hand  in  on  as  you  will 
find  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the 
present  time. 

INDIANS  TROUBLESOME. 

In  those  days  long  gone  by,  the 
Indians  were  very  plenty  in  this 
vicinity.  Their  deeds  of  cruelty 
were  many.  The  two  strongest 
tribes  were  known  as  the  Black 
Hawk  and  King  Philip  Indians,  the 
former  being  by  far  the  more 
treacherous  of  the  two.  It  seems 


that  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
this  was  their  hunting  ground,  f 


They  at  times  became  so  trouble- 
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some  to  the  white  man  that  the1 
people  had  to  appeal  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  protection,  but  our  dense 
forests  and  numerous  hills  and 
ravines  formed  such  an  excellent 
hiding  place  for  them  that  it  was! 
yery  seldom  that  the  “Sogers”) 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  offenders; 
to  justice.  Around  Schuylkill 
Haven  che  Indians  murdered  many) 
whole  families.  In  one  family  in 
particular  they  murdered  every) 
member  of  thejgfamily  except  a 
mother  and  child  who  managed  to 
escape  the  tomahawk  by  hiding  in 
a  large  flax  field.  The  Indians 
while  searching  through  the  house 
discovered  a  child  laying  in  a  cradle] 
and  catching  the  child  by  the  feet) 
they  swung  it  through  the  air] 
dashing  its  brains  out  against  a) 
huge  fire-place  which  was  so  com- i 
mon  in  those  days.  It  is  said  by) 
some  that  |the  blood  stains  could 
never  be  washed  from  the  fire¬ 
place.  Ko  matter  how  often  itj 
would  be  scrubbed  the  marks  j 
would  shortly  afterward  appear.; 
We  will  not  vouch  the  truth  of  I 
this  but  such  was  the  story. 

FIRST  COAL  FIND. 

Although  Minersvilleat  the  pres-  j 
ent  day  is  the  centre  of  the  great- 1 
est  Anthracite  coal  region  in  the ) 
world  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 

f  ! 

writing  there  was  not  the  faintest  j 
sign  of  a  coal  working  in  this  vicin- ! 
ity.  Indeed,  if  the  inhabitants 
had  seen  coal  they  would  not  have  i 
known  what  it  was. 

About  the  first  coal  ever  found 
in  Schuylkill  county  was  accidently 
discovered  on  the  Peach  Mountain, 
near  Pottsville,  by  a  man  named 
Kulp,  while  digging  a  well.  Hot! 
knowing  what  the  black  stuff  was, 
he  took  it  to  a  tayern  keeper  named 
Shoemaker,  of  Pottsville.  This  man 
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Shoemaker  was  const cierea  above 
the  average  in  intelligence  but  he 
could  no  more  tell  Kulp  what  the 
stuff  was  than  our  scientists  to-day 
can  tell  us  what  electricity  is.  Mr. 
Kulp  took  a  specimen  of  it  to  an 
Englishman  in  Philadelphia,  who 
said  the  black  mineral  was  coal  of 
;  the  hardest  variety. 

After  finding  out  what  it  was 
they  had  a  great  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  it  to  ignite  and  burn.  It  was 
only  after  many  attempts  and  fail¬ 
ures  that  they  succeeded.  Then 
came  what  proved  to  be  the  hard¬ 
est  task  of  all  and  that  was  to  find 
a  market  tor  it.  The  first  consign¬ 
ment  of  coal  was  taken  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  team  and  sold  there  for 
fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Of  course  it 
was  only  the  wealthy  that  could 
use  at  such  a  figure.  When  its 
excellent  qualities  became  better 
known,  teams  came  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Reading,  Lebanon  and  many 
other  places  to  get  it. 

The  methods  of  mining  coal  were 
certainly  very  primitive,  it  being 
all  broke  with  hammers  at  first. 
Mr.  Samuel  Ruffm  n,  another  old 
settler  of  Minersville,  invented  one 
of  the  first  coal-breakers  ever  put 
up  in  Schuylkill  county.  It  was 
put  up  on  Wolf  Creek.  The  first 
!  steam  hoisting  mine  ever  built 
around  here  was  put  up  by  Jacob 
Beck,  on  the  Peacock  yein. 

TRAVEL. 

Our  early  settler’s  means  of  get¬ 
ting  himself  or  his  effects  from  one 
place  to  another  in  those  days  were 
:  certainly  far  from  being  as  conven¬ 
ient  or  rapid  as  they  are  now.  At 
I  first  everything  was  hauled  by 
!  team.  Then  came  the  canal  boats 
and  long  years  afteiward  came  the 
railroad.  When  the  Mine  Hill 
road  was  first  built  they  only  used 
horse  cars.  The  rails  were  wooden, 
with  a  strip  of  irons  fastened  ou 
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top.  The  drivers  would  start  with 
I  a  load  for  Schuylkill  Haven,  before 
daylight  and  never  get  back  before 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  Two  good 
horses  would  pull  seven  or  eight 
cars  as  they  had  in  those  days. 
There  was  always  something  wrong 
with  the  road.  But  even  with  such 
simple  railroading  there  were  ac¬ 
cidents.  A  brother  of  Mr.  Kant- 
ner’s  received  injuries  on  the  road 

from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 
It  seems  his  horses  became  unman¬ 
ageable  and  while  getting  control 
of  them  was  caught  between  his 
own  load  and  one  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  tracks 
were  just  laid  wide  enough  for  one 
train  to  pass  another  easily.  The 
first  engine  on  this  road  was  run  in 
about  1847.  Wood  was  used  al¬ 
together  in  firing.  About  20  or 
30  cars  could  be  taken  down  with 
these  engines.  It  was  some  years 
later  than  the  above  date  that  the 
first  passenger  train  was  run.  It 
is  comparatively  quite  recently  that 
the  Peoples’  Railway  was  built. 
Most  any  of  our  parents  who  have 
lived  here  for  any  number  of  years 
can  remember  when  Mr.  Weaver 
ran  the  stage  between  here  and 
Potfsville,  with  Mr.  Granger  hand¬ 
ling  the  ribbons. 

SCARCITY  OF  MONEY. 

Money'  is  hard  enough  to  get 
nowadays  i  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
still  harder  to  get  your  hand  on  the 
“root  of  all  evil”,  in  those  days  than 
now.  Everything  was  paid  bjK 
trading.  As  an  incident  of  the  \ 
scarcity  of  money  we  will  cite  one.  i 
About  the  time  Mr.  Pott  was  lay- : 
ing  out  Pottsville,  a  father  and  son 
j  living  here  were  working  for  him. 
j  Mr.  Pott  told  them  that  they  could 
i  have  their  choice  of  any  lot  be¬ 
tween  what  was  then  known  as  the 
jMahan  tonga  road,  the  present  Mar- 


.^Tlfreet, .  for  $150.  Of  course 
what  is  now  nicely  graded  Market  I 
street  was  then  nothing  buta  swamp 
and  dense  forest.  Long  after  these 
trees  were  cut  down  it  was  “Swamp 
Town.”  Mr.  Pott  told  them  that 
this  piece  of  ground  would  some 
day  be  very  valuable  and  they 
themselves  reaEzed  the  tact  but 
money  was  so  source  that  they  were 
afraid  to  tackle  it  even  when  they 
were  offered  any  length  of  time  to 
pay  it  in. 

MAIL  SERVICE. 

Most  of  us  occasionally  complain 
of  our  mail  service  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  next  time  you  are 
waiting  for  that  letter  which  you 
are  sure  contains  a  check  or  for  that 
love  letter  from  “the  best  man  on 
earth”  just  think  how  long  our 
early  men  aud  maidens  were  obliged 
to  wait  for  their  mail.  The  first 
mail  lietween  Sunbury  and  what  is 
now  Schuylkill  Hayen  was  carried 
by  a  mkn  on  foot.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  mails  were  occasionally 
15  or  20  minutes  late.  Sometimes 
they  would  get  a  mail  every  three 
weeks  and  sometimes  not.  This 
mail  carrier  of  “Ye  Olden  Time” 
was  always  accompanied  in  his 
rounds  by  a  monstrous  white  dog 
who,  in  the  following  sad  incident 
showed  his  faithfulness  to  his  mas¬ 
ter  : 

-Just  as  this  mail  carrier,,  on  one 
of  his  customary  trips,  had  reached 
a  certain  point  on  the  Primrose  road 
he  was  waylaid,  robbed  of  the  mail 
and  murdered.  When  his  body 
was  found  and  the  people  art  empt- 
ed  to  remove  and  take  him  to-  the 
Peed  cemetery  for  burial  it  was 
only  With  great  difficulty  that  they 
succeeded,  as  the  man’s  dog,  al¬ 
though  terribly  bruised  by  the 
murderers,  made  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle  for  his  master’s  body.  After 


the  man  was  buried  the  dog  took 
up  his  station  on  the  grave  and  ] 
never  left  it  for  twenty-four  hours. ' 
Then  starting  up  he  looked  around, 
let  a  pitiful  howl  and  started  off 
for  home.  At  the  time  this  mur¬ 
der  was  perpetrated  it  was  easy  for 
a  thing  of  this  kind  to  happen  as 
there  were  only  two  houses  between  j 
what  was  known  as  Mahantonga 
Porge  and  what  is  now  Schuylkill 
Haven.  One  ol  these  was  a  little 
log  house  which  stood  where  Potts- 1 
ville  now  is  and  the  other  was  at 
the  Seven  Stars. 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
first  minutes  recorded  on  the  min¬ 
ute  book  of  the  Minersville  Council: 

At  an  election  held  at  the  house 
of  David  Buckwalter  in  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Minersville,  county  of 
Schuylkill,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
elect  one  citizen  to  represent  the 
borough  as  Chief  iBurges sand  seven 
as  Town  Council.  Upon  closing 
the  polls  and  counting  the  votes  it 
was  evident  that  Samuel  Eickert 
was  duly  elected  Chief  Burgess  and'. 
John  Provost,  John  Patrick,  An¬ 
thony  Steinberger,  J.  (L.  Swain, 
Daniel  E.  Bennet,  John  B.  Hahn 
and  David  Buckwalter  of  the  said 
borough  aforesaid  wereduly  elected 
Town  Councilmen. 

Witness  our  hand  at  Minersville, 
aforesaid,  this  second  day  ofMarch 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Thirty-one  (1831).  John  L. Swain, 
Secretary  pro  tem. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TOWN. 

■  | 

In  an  old  history  of  Schuylkill 
County  published  in  1845  we  find| 
an  extract  from  the  Miners’  Journal 
of  December,  1830,  in  which  the 
editor,  speaking  of  Minersville, 
says:  “A  little  more  than  twelve 
months  ago,  the  present  site  of  the 

w  ■ it,. 


I  town  dwelt  in  all  the  lonelin  ess  of 
uncultivated  nature,  since  which 
its  aspect  has  undergone  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  improvements  and 
population .  Last  spring  there  were 

but  six  dwellings  in  all,  since  which 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  forty- 
nine  substantial  houses.” 

The  historian  says,  “At  present 
;  the  town  consists  of  rising  one  hun¬ 
dred  dwellings,  many  of  which  are 
commodious  ;  six  taverns,  nine 
stores,  five  churches ;  one  Welsh 
Calvinistic,  Welsh  New  School, 

|  PresDyterian,  Methodist  and  Ger- 
|man  Reformed  and  Lutheran;  a 
flouring  mill,  steam  saw  mill, 
foundery,  car  manufactory,  and  a 
number  of  warehouses.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  mines  and  coal 
hills,  abounding  in  anthracite  coal 
of  good  quality.” 

We  hardly  think  that  any  person 
after  reading  the  facts  brought  out 
in  this  article,  would  rather  live  in 
Minersville  as  it  was  in  preference 
i  to  Minersville  as  it  is  and  if  we 
jhave  been  the  means  of  making  any 
one  person  feel  more  contented  with 
their  lot  we  can  feel  that  our  work 
has  not  all  been  in  vain. 

W.  K.  Shissler. 


Date,  \ 

OLDLInDMARK  TO  GO 

THE,  SCHOOL  BOARD  DECIDED 

last  night  to  raze  the 
old  stone  building. 


AND  ERECT  A  F  OR  STORY  FRAME- 

\No  New  Building  to  be  Erected  in 
the  West  End  for  the  Present. 
\  lids  Will  be  Asked  for  at  Once. 


I  Figures 'T'rofh  the  Superintendents 
Report.  Notes  Caught  ai  the 

Meeting. 

At  the  time  of  openiog  the  meeting  of 
Ashland  School  Board  last  evening  all 
the  members  were  in  their  places,  S. 
O.  Reiner  presiding  with  his  usual  ur¬ 
banity. 

Visiting  committees  were  direlect 
with  one  exception,  and  were  reappoint- 
id  for  the  ensuing  month,  as  follows: 
Centre  street,  Leib  and  Clayton;  High 
School,  Snyder  and  Heckler;  Stone  jug, 
Barnard  and  Goetz:  Market  street, 
[Monaghan  and  Reynolds. 

Committee  on  new  building  reported 
paving  secured  detailed  drawings  and 
specifications  from  Architect  Magde¬ 
burg,  for  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  not  the  successful  bidder. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  the 
viewers  to  assess  damages  for  the  4  lots 
corner  17th  and  Walnut  sts.,  had  fixed 
'the  amount  at  $650. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  agreed 
to. 

Quite  a  lengthy  discussion  then  arose 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
building,  or  .two  of  them,  Mr.  Wm. 
Goyne  claiming  that  by  partitioning 
off  the  rooms  in  Market  St.  building 
sufficient  room,  or  seating  capacity 
could  be  obtained  to  relieve  the  pres 
sure. 

Mr.  Leib  said  that  would  be  progres¬ 
sing  backward,  and  the  idea  did  not 
seem  to  meet  with  mnch  favor,  the 
opinion  prevailing  generally  that  it 
would  be  a  'real  pity  to  spoil  the  nicest 
school  rooms  in  town. 

After  discussing  the  matter  pro  and 
con,  a  resolution  was  adopted  with  2 
dissenting  votes,  that  the  building 
committee  advertise  for  proposals  for 
a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old 
stbfiW  WnidlDg  at  once;  and  if  necessary 
one  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  17th 
and  Walnnt  streets.  All  bids  to  be 
opened,  and  awards  made  by  the  Board. 

Superintendent  Estler  reported  sever¬ 
al  members  of  the  teaching  corps  off 
duty  several  days  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness,  and  other  reasons.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  for  the  month  was  1371,  attend¬ 
ance  1265,  per  cent  of  attendance  83,  en¬ 
rolled  in  night  school  92,  attended  48, 
per  cent  79. 

Bills  were  read  and  orders  drawn  for 
their  payment  as  also  the  salary  list,  af- 


ter  which  the  gentlemen  adjourned.  ' 

SCHOOL  BOARD  NOTES, 

Barnard  and  Clayton  came  out  square¬ 
ly  for  two  new  buildings. 

The  way  it  looks  now  bnt  one  build¬ 
ing  will  be  erected  this  summer. 

Wm.  Goyne  is  willing  other  folks 
children  should  be  shut  up  like  sardines; 
in  a  box,  bnt  as  for  his— well! 

Dr.  Snyder  has  the  onerous  duty  of 
attending  both  Council  and  School; 
Board. 

Messrs.  Barnard  and  Goetz  both  at¬ 
tended  school  in  the  stone  buildiDg 
when  boys. 

...  - _ s _ ji 


SOME  AMEifHISTORY. 


WHY  DARLING  WOULDN’T  BE  A 
SCHOOL  DIRECTOR. 


A  Glance  Over  an  Old  File  Copy  of  the  Ma- 
hanoy  Valley  Record — Some^of  the  News 
it  Contained. 

Looking  over  an  old  Mahanoy  Valley 
Record,  of  Feb.  12,  1876,  we  came  across 
some  things  which  will  awaken  old-time 
recollections. 

The  church  directory  shows  that  Rev. 
Let  Lake  was  looking  after  the  Welsh 
Congregational  flock ;  Rev.  1ST.  D. 
McComas,  the  Methodist  Episcopal; 
Father  J.  B.  Maus,  the  St.  Fidelis;  Rev. 

M.  Schimpf,  the  German  Lutheran;  Rev. 

A.  M.  Woods,  Presbyterian;  Rev.  H.  A. 
Keyser,  Reformed;  Rector  Chas.  J.  Hend- 
ley,  Episcopal;  Rey.  J.  M.  Stec-k,  Eng-1 
lish  Lutheran;  Father  M.  A.*-  Ryan,  St. 
Canicns;  Rev.  R.  Fothergill,  Primitive 
Methodist;  Rev.  A.  M.  Stirk,  Evangelical; 
Rev.  W.  D.  Thomas,  Welsh  Baptist;  Rev. 
Alfred  Wells,  English  Baptist. 

Horace  M.  Darling,  Esq.,  published  ai 
card  dec'ining  to  be  a  candidate  for; 
School  Director  in  the  Third  ward. 
The  reasons  given  for  declining  are  as[ 
follows  :  “First,  there  is  no  necessity  that  . 
I  should  be  elected;  Second,  the  position! 
should  be  filled  by  more  experienced, 
practical  and  dutiful  heads  of  family  than 
I;  Third,  attorneys  and  counsellors-at-law 
have  been  elsewhere  and  would  be  here 
bothersome  school  directors.” 


A  George  and  Martha  Washington t. 
Centennial  tea  party  was  announced  top 
be  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  I 
the  Citizens  band  announced  a  grand  ball 
in  Metz’s  City  Hall,  for  which  seats  could 
be  obtained  at  D.  Amole’s  book  store. 

Under  the  head  of  local  and  personal  is 
found  :  “Chas.  D.  Kaier  is  going  to  build! 
a  large  hotel  at  Maha’  oy  Plane.” 

Prof.  H.  Newcomb’s  choral  class  gave 
an  entertainment  in  which  Miss  Wagner 
sang  a  solo,  “Let  the  Sta  rs  and  Stripes  j 
Wave,”  and  60  to  70  children  joined  in  the  | 
chorus,  waving  small  flags. 

The.  Republican  borough  convention) 
had  me'  the  evening  before,  nominating! 
the  following  borough  ticket:  <  hief  Bur-, 
gess,  fMilton  Bowman;  Supervisor,  John ; 
Moore;  High  <  'unstable,  Frank  M.  Reed;| 
Assessor,  John  F.  Shoeuei;  A  ;>•!  tor.  Wm.| 
L.  Balcn1  ine,  nnd  assistant  assessors,  N.j 
B.  Mathias  and  Geo.  Wythe. 

The  paper  announced  the  arrest  of  five 
men  for  the  murder  of  Policeman  Yost  I 
at  Tamaqua,  on  the  confession  of  Jimmy  | 
Kerrigan,  then  in  Mauch  Chunk  jail, 
charged  with  being  connected  with  the 
murder  of  J.  B.  Jones. 


From, . 


a 

I  . T . 

\  Bate,  f  l./l  , 


GRAND  PH  PUKAY. 


BIOGRAPHY  OP  THE  OLDEST  SOL¬ 
DIER  Iff  THE  COUNTY. 


N HM ETY-ONE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


Attends  All  the  Picnics.  Reads 
All  She  newspapers,  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  4*JKe- 
corder.” 


Tire  subject  of  this  sketch,  Joseph  Mae- 

kay,  is  91  years  oid.  He  was  born  at  Wil-i 

, 

iow  Grove,  a  village  in  Montgomery  !  / 
county  thirteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  / 
in  1802.  At  an  early  age  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Deahl,  of  Quakertown,  Bucks 
county.  After  reading  twelve  children^ 
eight  sous  and  four  daughters,  five  $ 


still  livioi 
again  marric 


Dorn  of  bis  secon 


In 

lildren 
fe,  none  of 

$m  are  living.  Those  of  his  first 
who  are  still  living  !W  Mrs.  Jane 
Bel  ford,  Belvidere,  N.  J.;  M.s.  F.  A.  Be- 
mis  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Sbep'ey,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Mrs.  B.  L.  Fethero’.f  and  Joseph 
Mackay,  town . 

In  1855  Mr.  Mackay  came  to  Tamaqua, 
and  remained  for  several  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Susquehanna  county.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the 
[army.  During  his  two  years’  service  he 
was  wounded  three  times  in  the  arm  and 
t  kit)  prisoner  once  and  placed  in  the 
Andersonville  prison.  Here  a  remarkable 
occurrence  happened.  Mr.  Mackay  was 
not  aware  that  three  of  his  sons,  Daniel, 
Horace  and  Ellis,  had  joined  the  army, 
and  that  they^too,  had  been  taken  pris¬ 
oners  and  were  lodged  in  the  same  prison. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate  embraces  and  interesting  talks 
that  followed  this  meeting.  They  did  not 
remain  long  in  the  prison,  being  handed 
over  to  the  North  in  exchange  for  rebel 
captives. 

When  Mr.  Mackay  joined  the  army  he 
was  36  years  old .  So  anxious  was  he  to 
enlist  that  he  gave  bis  age  as  44,  the  limit 
being  45.  He  lias  always  born  his  years^ 
surprisingly  well,  and  while  the  army  of¬ 
ficers  questioned  him  rather  closely  con¬ 
cerning  his  age  they  seemed  satisfied, 
after  ascertaining  that  he  was  willing  to 
swear  that  he  was  not  beyond  the  age 
limit.  He  was  not  sworn,  however. 

In  1872  Mr.  Mackay  returned  to  Taraa- 
qua,  living  here  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
B  L.  Fetherolf,  ever  since.  He  was  a 
shoemaker  by  occupation,  but  owing  to 
the  bullet  wounds  in  his  arm  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  follow’  it.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  is  not  now.  He 
joined  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
years  ago,  and  is  an  active  member  of  Post 
189  of  town.  He  is  also  an  .active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  In  1855  he  was 
eiocted  to  a  borough  office— High  Con¬ 
stable-serving  his  term  creditably. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  familiarly  called  Grand¬ 
pa  Mackay,  and  every  boy  and  girl  knows 
by  that  name.  He  is  very  fond  of 


ildren,  and  they,  pf  course,  of  him.  At 
picnics,  particularly,  he.  is  at  his  best 
with  the  children,  rollicking  and  playing 
;aii  kinds  of  games  that  children  like,  al¬ 
ways  concluding  the  day  with  a  game  of 
“Bingo, ”or  “There  Was  a  Happy  Miller,-’ 
by  the  older  people.  It  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  so  fond  is  he  of  pic¬ 
nics  that  one  morning  last  summer,  when 
on  his  way  to  the  depot  to  take  the  train 
for  Buckville  Grove,  where  a  Sunday 
school  had  arranged  to  picnic,  the  train 
started  when  he  was  on  the  depot  plat¬ 
form.  So  anxious  was  he  to  be  present  at 
the  picnic  that,  notwithstanding  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  he  ran  to  catch  the  moving 
train.  Taking  hold  of  the  irou  railing  on 
the  platform  he  lost  bis  footing  and  waf 
jdragged  a  short  distance  before  the  trait 
could  be  stopped.  He  was  so  frightenet 
and  alarmed  about  his  narrow  escape  tba 
he  returned  home  on  the  next  train  am 
resolved  never  again  to  attempt  to  boarc 
a  picnic  train.  Mr.  Mackay  thinks  hi 
picnic  days  are  over,  but  those  who  sav 
him  at  the  last  picnic  say  he  will  live  t( 
attend  many  more.  We  hope  so. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL.  SKETCH. 


Rev.  H.  A.  Keyser,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul’s 
Reformed  Church,  of  Malianoy  City— 
Twenty-four  Teai  s  of  Successful  Pastorate. 


r 


Our  readers,  or  at  least  a  great 
majority  of  them  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  our  sketch  to-day. 
His  life,  the  best  years  of  which  have 
been  spent  in  our  midst  has  been  an 
active  one,  ever  caring  for  and  looking 
after  his  fl  >ck  and  its  many  needs. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Keyser  was  born  in 
Long  Swamp  Township,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.  Being  of  humble  birth  he  was  ai 
the  age  of  13  years  hired  out  to  a 
farmer  at  four  dollars  per  month.  He 
was  paid  at  that  rate  for  seven  months 
during  the  year  and  the  balance  of 
the  time  he  worked  for  his  board  and 
attended  the  countrr  free  school.  Be¬ 


ing  apt  to  learn  he  madejtommepdable 


as 

J.T8. 


progress  in  spite;  of  all  drawbacks, 
.fcer  having  served  in  this  capacity 


with  the  same  people  for  four  years  he 
had  saved  fifty  dollars.  With  this 
money  in  hand,  he  made  his  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  away  to  sp^oo].  Re  en¬ 
tered  the  Rucks  Oopnty  ^formal 
and  Clascal  School  at  Quakertown, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  Rev, 
A.  R,  Home  now  a  pyominent  educa- 
tor  of  this  State,  At  the  close  of  the 
first  year  he  was  examined  to  become 
a  public  school  teacher  in  Lehigh  Co. 
He  made  a  certificate  and  succeeded 
in  getting  an  appointment.  He  there¬ 
after  taught  fopr  ferrps  in  fhe  same 
county  in  the  winter  and  spent  the 
summer  in  further  prosecuting  his 
studies.  After  having  thus  spent  four 
years  in  alternately  teaching  and  g o- 
ing  to  school,  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  assistant  teacher  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Academy  under  the  caye  of  D-  B, 
Brunner,  afterward!  Hlperinteudeqt 
of  fhe  puhlip  schools  of  Berks  Co.,  and 
latterly  Congressman  of  the  Berks 
,and  Lehigh  district.  Here  he  kept 
:|on  teaching  for  several  hours  a  da; 
j  and  spending  the  balance  of  the  fiat 
lin  studying  the  ela^i^s  and  Ifiglu 
f  mathematics,  ^°1’  two  y®ars-  1°  the 
fall  of  1866  he  weDt  to  the  seminary 
it  Mercetsburg,  Pa.,  and  remained 
but  a  short  time.  In  the  fall  of  186J- 
he  went  to  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin', 
Pjhio,  and  graduated  “from  the  theo- 
logical  department  in,  i860,  on  the 
|29,th  of  ^iwernber.  being  allowed 
fbe 


lege.' 

Rev.  I^eygey  wheq  lipepsed  to  I 
pyeach  yyas  not  expected  to  become 
Pastor  of  St,  Paul's  Chnrob,  but  was 
to  take  eharge  of  the  Reformed  church 
at  Slatington,  Pa.  It  was  by  Provi- 
dence  that  he  assumed  the  pastoratp 
of  the  church  he  OQV7  serves.  In  the 
month  of  December  186,9,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  preach  at  Christmas  time  for 
Rev,  L.  K.  Derr,  D.  D„  then  Pastor 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  Christmas  morning 
1869  and  the  people  were  very  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  by  the  young  man’s  I 
sermon  and  his  manner  of  deliyery. 
A  short  time  after  in  the  month  of1 
January;  Rev.  Derr  resigned,  and  he! 
was  now  invited  to  pyeaph  a  trial  ser¬ 
mon  The  sermon  was  preaehed  and' 
two  Weeks  after  be  had  a  call  to  be¬ 
come'  their  pastor.  On  the  first  of! 
April  1870  he  took  formal  charge  off 
the  congregation  as  pastor  &n(f  h^_ld 
thp  position  eypr  |inee,  The  congre¬ 
gation  at  that  time  was  weak,  having | 
just  declared  itself  self-sustaining.  The 
membership  was  constituted  of  labor  J 
ing  people,  and  nyo.sj'pf  tfcm  fad  to, 
struggle  for  an  existence.  They  how¬ 
ever' stood  by  the  young  in  a 

nohfe  chyigtian  manner.  It  was  a| 
most  trying  ordeal  for  the  beginner  to 
preach  before  the  same  people  twice 
every  Sunday  and  that  every  time  in' 
a  different  language.  His  sermons! 
often  savored  of  the  midnight  oil'! 
I|ut  he  tpade  his  way  ;  as  he  grew  the 
congregation  also  developed.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  labor  at  once  among  the  young 
in  the  Sunday  School,  and  by  his  en¬ 
ergy  and  those  who  so  nobly  stood  hv| 
him  it  has  becomp  one  of  the  foremo^I 
Sunday  School^  in  the  counfy.  h»y;-0g 
had  an  attendance  in  1893  of  23,100 
or  am  average  of  428,  The  Congre¬ 
gation  in  membership  is  the  strongest 
iu  the  County,  in  their  persuasion,  hav-[ 
ing  enrolled  oyer  eight  hundred  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Congregation  and  Sunday  I 
School  stand  as  a  memorial  to  his, 
honor  and  those  who  bo  nobly  Qeeond-1 
ed  him.  He  gathered  around  himself 
a  young  membership  equal  to  any[ 


(the 


himself  JVr  t0WD  JT6  haa  Pr°ven 
imseli  a  workman  who  need  not  be 

ashamed  of  b.s  work.  Schiller 

£v  Klk  mT  den  Mddcr  loben” 
with'hiqT^  doe“  “openly  stand  high 
Sj  0vvn  P,eoP1(h  but  is  beloved  by 
an  i  feif  ;  P£Pu,lamy'!S  not  only  known 

ouVthi  Cit?  but  through-  . 

gutjhgjwhole.  County  gin| 

the  rural  districts.  It  is  said  that! 
farmers  will  quit  harvesting  and  go  to  i 
hear  Keyser  preach.  It  he  lives,  he  T 
will  in  one  year  hence  celebrate  bis 

?>Uawer^centennial  as  Pa8tor  of  St. 

I  aul  s  Reformed  Church.  This  is 
something  not  often  heard  of  in  these 
aays  of  continual  changes. 

During  these  24  years,  Mr.  Keyser 
had  many  flattering  invitations  to  be-  | 
come  the  pastor  of  fl  icks,  hut  he  al-  * 
ways  clung  to  bis  first  love.  His  ser- 1 
vmes  are  in  demand  all  the  time.  He| 
could  be  out  all  the  time  administer-,  i 
mg  to  the  wants  of  others  if  he  choose  11 
jto  do  so.  The  work  he  has  done  will  iff 
[not  he  revealed  until  (if  God  spares! 
him)  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  will! 

!  be  celebrated.  It  is  however  sufficient !  ^ 
to  say  that  no  small  book  will  contain 

St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Church,  of  J 
i  which  he  is  pastor,  originally  was  40  bv  i 
jhO  in  size.  It  is  now  40  bv  92  on  the  d 
first  floor  and  40  by  76  on  the  second 
floor  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600  ' 

it  was  enlarged  twice.  The  church 
|  had  a  debt  of  $800  when  Rev.  Keyser 
j  became  its  pastor.  Since  then”  he 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  for  improve- ■ 
(ments.  They  have  Sunday  school  I 
rooms,  ffir  infant,  intermediate  and  I 
[mam  school  They  have  two  cabinet! 
organs  lor  Sunday  School  purposes! 
and  a  pipe  organ  that  cost  $1650  cash  1 
lor  church  service.  The  church  is! 
lighted  with  gas  and  heated  with 
steam  _  Ihe  membership  of  Sunday 
Scho,!  ,, ,  about  700.  iUteudance  ii 
93  was  23,100;  average  428  Mem-  £ 
oership  of  church  over  800  The 
salary  at  first  was  $800;  now  $1000  I 
and  perquisites:  Last  year  they 
Si?  ^De  pJWonage  located  on  | 
y  it^f  'nns,treet  °PP0Slte  the  church  I 
for  $3000  l_he  church  is  clear  of  debt  * 
except  what  it  owes  on  the  parsonage 
Without  going  into  detail  a  few 
figures  will  give  th@  reader  an  idea  of, 
the  arpoupt  of  work  done  by  Rev. 
j%ser.  He  has  officiated  at  tbc| 
funeral  of  over  1500  persons  during* 
time.  He  haa  solemnized  800  ■ 


this 
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[marriages  and  baptized  over  von 
■  children  beside  a  great  many  adults. 
Pities  Rev.  Keyser  has  been  a 
Republican  having  received  his  early 
framing  toward  that  party  but  it  can 

be  said  with  credit  that  few  m  n 
[the  boro^h  have  bfen  af liberal  ?ak 

ithta  Jme,  always  using  his  judgment  I 
L  til  regard  to  the  men  to  be  favored’^ 
and  worked  for.  Upon  several  ocCasJ 
ons  he  has  represented  the  wards  in  S 

I tovit°ibtTj$  aDd  ^°re  ardent! 

u.1„ ve  s?stem  isl 

n^1rpe  keen  prominently  | 
.ffieptlaoed  in  connection  with  the'  * 
eomitig  congressional  nomination  his  ! 
[great  strength  throughout  the  rural 
idtatriots  be’ng .recognized  by  his  party  J 
jHe  would  receive  an  enopmous  vote  n  1 

Mahanoj  p^ty  if  aominateti. 

'  i  lr5 
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Mahanoy  City’s  Patriotism  and  Decorations  Give  the  To \ti 

Gorgeous  Appearance. 

THE  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT  UNVEILED— IMPOSING  CEREMONIES— BIG  PARADE  ! ■ 

Eloquent  Addresses  by  Distinguished  Visitors  From  Abroid— Vlles  of  Marching  Sol- 
dlecy-The  Streets  Thronged  by  Cheering  People— A  Grind  Gala  Day  All 
Around— Doings  In  Other  Towns  of  the  County— Governor  Pattison  and 
Staff  on  Hand— The  Visitors  Being  Cared  For— A  Great  Day. 


MAHAN^Y’S  GREAT  DAY. 

Monumental  Untdllng-^Oisiid  Parade  of 
Militia  and  Societies. 

MAHANOY  CITY 

lies  in  the  valley  of  that  name.  Its  town 
I  plot  is  perhaps  the  best  planned  of  any  other 
town  in  the  county.  Its  streets  all  run  at 
right  angles  and  are  wide  and  spacious  slop¬ 
ing  with  a  gradual  fall  towards  the  west.  The 
business- blocks  and  residences  though  not  the 
largest  or  most  palatial  are  neat,  clean  and  of 
modern  structure. 

Today  every  house  a.od  dwelling  is  glori¬ 
ously  bedecked  with  the  colors  of  our  country, 
far  surpassing  any  decorations  heretofore  at¬ 
tempted.  Two  years  ago  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  soldiers’  day  at  this  place 
j  Mahanoy  City  won  the  honor  of  being 

THE  BANNER  TOWN 

in  this  vicinity  for  its  elaborate  work.  Today 
the  material  is  richer  and  more  costly,  and 
the  designs  more  original  and  varied,  mani¬ 
festing  the  hand  of  the  skilled  artist,  and  our 
sister  borough  still  holds  that  honor  without 
challenge.  To  describe  them  all,  as  they  de¬ 
serve,  would  take  up  more  space  than  can  be 
appropriated  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  give 
those  in  the  principal  squares  of  the  business 
thoroughfares. 

MORNING  PROGRAMME. 
Commencing  at  9,45  a.  m. 

Music,  Citizens’  Band 

Prayer,  Rev.  John  W.  Sayres,  Department  Chap- 
I  lain,  of  Philadelphia 

Opening  address,  Hon.  J.  B.  Reilly,  oi  Potts- 
I  ville. 

Presentation  of  monument  on  behalf  of  the  cit- 
;  izens  and  ladies  of  Mahanoy  City,  to  Severn  Post, 
No.  110,  G.  A.  R.— Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings,  of  Belle- 
fonte.  Unveiling  by  two  one-armed  veterans, 
John  Cameron  and  John  Hobbs. 

1  Response  on  behalf  of  Severn  Post,  No.  110,  G. 
A.  R.— Colonel  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  of  Norristown. 

Music,  “Hallelujah  Chorus,”  Mahanoy  City 
Choral  Society. 

Address,  His  Excellency,  Governor  R.  E.  Pat- 

t  Ison. 

!  Benediction,  Rev.  H.  A.  Keyser. 

Singing,  “America,”  by  choir  and  audience. 
Taps. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  parade  was  formed  entirely  of  Guards- 
i  men,  Grand  Army,  tons  of  America  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Mechanics.  It  moved  at  2  p.  m.  sharp. 
The  formation  follows : 

,  Chief  Marshal— Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin. 
j  First  Division- Col.  F.  J  Magee’s  Eighth  Regi¬ 
ment,  N.  G.  P.,  and  U.  S.  A.  and  N.  V.  Form  on 
East  Pine  street,  right  r.  sting  on  Main. 

Second  Division— John  Williams,  Marshal— G. 
A.  R.  Posts.  Form  on  W  est  Pine,  right  resting  on 
Main. 

Third  Division— Jr.  0  U  A.  M.  and  Sr  O.  U.  A. 
M.,  Samuel  J.  Diebert,  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  mar¬ 
shal.  Form  on  West  Mahanoy  street,  light  rest¬ 
ing  on  Main. 

Fourth  Division— P.  O.  S  of  A.,  F.  P.  Spiese  of 
J  Tamaqua,  marshal.  Form  on  south  side  East 
Mahanoy  street,  right  resting  on  Main 


THE  MONUMENT. 

History  of  Its  Inception  sad  Description 
ol  the  Work. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  artistic  and  me¬ 
chanical  skid  was  designed  and  erec’ed  by 
I  Milton  H.  Master,  of  Shenandoah,  who  was 
the  successful  competitor  among  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  others  of  E  . stern  Pennsj  lvania  who 
had  submitted  draf.s,  and  had  pus  in  bids  to 
erect  the  monument.  The  design  is  original, 
the  workmans'll  p  is  masterly.  Mr.  Master 
was  given  the  work  by  the  committee  ou  the 
4th  of  February  last,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
its  completion,  and  the  workmanship  is  a 
credit  to  the  skill  of  Schuylkill’s  artizens. 

The  monument  is  constructed  of  the  best 


Barre  granite,  brougtr—  *  ..  a  the  rough 
'from  Barrs,  Vermont,  and  finished  at  M.  H. 
Master’s  marble  yards  at  8henandoah.  Ic 
oemprisas  eight  pieceB.  The  height  is  twenty- 
one  feet,  three  inches,  and  its  estimated 
weight  50,000  pounds.  The  base  is  six  feet 
(zqnare,  and  cne  foot,  eight  inches  in  heighth. 
(Upon  this  is  laid  the  second  base  which  is 
four  and  half  feet  square  and  one  foot  high. 
Tne  four  sides  of  this  base  are  adorned  with 
military  emblems  consisting  of  crossed  flags, 
crossed  cannons,  crossed  guns  and  crossed 
swords,  with  the  American  shield  as  its  cen¬ 
tre,  all  in  relief  and  polished.  A  polished 
die  rests  upon  this  bearing  on  its 
sides  these  inscriptions:  Erected  under 
it  ie  auspices  of  Severn  Post,  No.  HO,  G.  A.  R, 
Sept.  5. 1892,  “To  the  Heroes  of  the  War  of 
1861-65”  A  Tribute  of  the  Patriotic  Citzens 
of  Mahanoy  City,”  “In  memory  of  our  Dead 
Comrades.”  Next  follows  the  plinth,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  engraved  “Gettysburg,” 
another  “Chickamauga”,  another  “Vicks¬ 
burg,”  and  the  fourth  “Antietam.”  Bfyon 
this  is  laid  a  die  four  feet  high,  the  faces  of 
which  are  very  highly  polished  extra  dark 
(Quincy  granite  columns,  in  beantifal  contrast 
with  the  stone  which  is  of  light  color.  These 
columns  are  surmounted  with  Corinthian  cap¬ 
itals,  upon  the  top  of  which  eomes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  capital  with  the  badge  of  the  G.  A.  E. 
polished  and  carved  in  relief  on  the  four 
sides.  The  laurel  leaves,  emblems  of  victory, 
carved  in  bass  relief,  are  very  prominent  on 
this  piece.  A  plinth  one  foot  high,  with  five 
s'ars  on  each  side,  polished  and  carved  in  re¬ 
lief,  is  placed  upon  this  cap.  Surmounting  all 
is  the  iife-sizs  figure  of  a  cavalry  bugler  in 
(the  act  of  sounding  a  call,  taken  from  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  F.  F.  Reed,  of  Mahanoy  City.  His 
uniform  is  complete,  with  overcoat,  belt,  cap, 
etc.  The  “U.  S.”  belt  and  stars  on  cap  are 
Dolished.  The  latter  figure  was  worked  by  F. 
Barnicoat,  of  Qaiccy,  Mass.  The  monument, 
complete  as  it  stands,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000  The  people  of  Mabanoy  City  made 
its  erection  assured  by  their  great  liberality, 
which  was  brought  forth  by  united  and  sys- 
ematic  organization. 

XT’S  INCEPTION. 

Its  inception  originated  in  the  minds  of 
i  the  members  of  Severn  Post,  No. 
110,  G.  A.  R ,  of  Mahanoy  City,  during  the 
summer  of  1891.  To  put  it  into  execution  a 
committee  of  the  Post  designated  as  the  Mon¬ 
ument  Fair  Committee  was  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  comrades  :  Quarter¬ 
master  F.  F.  Reed, chairman;  Lieutenants  S- 
Hoops,  secretary;  Eiward  Sykes,  assistant 
secretary;  Thomas  J.  Edwards,  Joseph  Sparr, 
John  Williams,  Anthony  Fergnson,  James, 
'Clifford,  William  Anstock,  Adam  Didyoung, 
G.  F.  Booker,  Matthew  McAtee  and  /Christ 
Lagan,  which  committee  organizsdas'f  .ove, 
j  with  the  addition  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Snyder  as 
i  treasurer.  This  committee  lost  no  time  but 
immediately  set  to  carry  out  the  work  to 
which  it  had  bo  n  assigned. 

The  citizens  of  the  patriotic  town  were 
called  upon  and  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
readily  responded  to  lend  a  hand.  Other 
committees  consisting  of  men  and  women  of 
-the  place  were  appointed  as  follows  :  Citizens’ 
Committee,  Lieu:.  Win.  F.  Richardson,  Capt.,. 
W,  E,  Jones,  Postmaster  V  W.  Medlar,  Ssrgt  • 
L.  V.  Rausch,  Sergt.  W.  D.  Harris,  John  W.  ! 
Parker,  now  deceased,  and  T.  H.  JB  Lyon, 
Esq. 

Ladies’  Comm:ttee,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Minto  as 
president,  and  Mrs.  John.  I.  Matthias,  Mrs.  . 
Wm.  E.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Carter,  as  vice  presidents;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Snyder 


j. 


a?  treasurer:  Mrs.  George  D.  Collins,  as  seen?- 
a  ary;  Mrs.  S  S  Hoppes  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Rausch 
as  assistant  secretaries,  and  Mrs,  F.  F.  Reed, 
Mrs.  A.T.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Jones,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  Lyon,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Parmley,  Mrs.  Annie 
Elliott,  Mrs.  John  Williams  and  Mrs.  John 
Mason. 

These  committees  at  ones  proceeded  with 
the  preliminary  work  to  hold  a  fair,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  this  enter¬ 
prise.  The  fair  was  held  the  following  No¬ 
vember  and  proved  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  ventures  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the 
coal  regions,  so  willing  and  anxious  were  the 
people  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  comrades  j 
of  Severn  Post.  A  handaome  sum  was  real- 1 
ized,  which  served  as  nucleus  to  start  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  the  people  to  contrib-j 
ute,  and  which  made  it  possible  to 
erect  a  monument  of  such  great  magnitude 
and  expense  and  of  such  artistic  workman - 
’hip.  No  time  was  lost,  designs  and  bids 
vere  asked  for,  were  selected,  and  the  work 
>ut  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  artist  and 
constructor,  Milton  H  Master,  of  Shenandoah. 
Work  was  immediately  begun  and  it  stands  a 
flattering  recommendation  to  the  gentleman, s 
D  resources  of  mind  and  machinery,  as  it  was 
a  finished  so  early  and  so  well. 

It  now  Btands  in  the  soldiers’  lot  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  south  of  the  borough,  about  one  m’le. 
It  stands  an  imposing  and  enduring  memorial 
of  the  deeds  of  valor  upon  the  battlefield,  and 
upon  the  ocean  deep,  on  the  bivouac,  in  the 
hospital  and  in  the  prison  cell,  of  their  great 
endurance  while  suffering,  many  of  whom 
have  lain  their  lives  a  willing  sacrifice  upon 
their  country’s  altar.  Taeir  deeds  will  live 
as  long  as  America  shall  last,  and  long  after 
this  endurable,  almost  imperishable  shaft  of 
stone  has  crumbled  to  the  ground. 


THE  CRANDEST  OF  DECORATIONS. 

Where  the  Principal  Display  Is  and  by 
Whom  Made. 

The  arches  on  the  squares  of  the  wide 
streets  of  Mahaooy  City  are  among  the  great 
attractions  which  have  added  to  the  wonder¬ 
fully  great  and  patriotic  display. 

Tae  principal  arch  oa  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Centre  was  erected  jointly  by  the  Son3  of 
America,  Camps  124, 167  and  360,  and  Moun¬ 
taineer  Council,  No.  Ill,  and  Prosperity 
Council,  No.  340,  Jr.  O  U  A.  M.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  four  arches,  one  t  j  each  crossing  on  the 
sqnare.on  north  side  is  insc.'ibed  G,  A  .R.,  south 
N.  G.  P ;  east,  P.  O.  S  of  A.,  and  west,  Jr.  O. 
U.  A  M.  These  arches  are  also  decorated 
with  bunting  and  adorned  with  portraits  of 
American  statesmen  and  generals.  0  a  corner 
of  Catawissa  and  Main,  a  fac  simile  of  the 
monnment,  surmounted  with  the  bugler  is 
erected.  The  residents  east  of  Cases  wis:a 
street  have  erected  this.  _ __ _ 


_ _ 

"  Corner  of  First  and  Centre  streets  the  G.  I 
A  R.  arch  is  bedecked  with  the  corps  badges 
of  the  Army.  Oa  the  top  is  placed  a  large 
charger  upon  which  sits  a  rider,  cannon  on 
either  end  of  arch. 

The  Washington  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  far¬ 
ther  up  tho  street  have  a  ladder  truck  raised 
across  Centre  etreet,  at  corner  of  Ttiird  street. 

Oj  Main  street  south  two  arches  have  been 
erected  by  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  arches  have  cost 
nearly  $1,000. 

THE  GENEBAL  DECOEATIONS 

The  Republican  representative  upon  step¬ 
ping  from  the  train  this  morning  at  the  Le¬ 
high  Depot  though  prepared  to  expect  a  great 
sight  was  fairly  dazed  with  the  rich  splendor 
the  scene  portrayed. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  depot  was  the  first  to! 
meet  his  notice.  The  neat  structure  was 
handsomely  adorned  with  a  wide  streamers 
of  the  tri-colors  surrounding  the  entire  edge 
of  the  roof  about  the  building;  above  the 
doors  and  windows  tasteful  festoons  of  the 
same  material  were  disp'ayed. 

Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  Main  street, 
tbe  restaurant  of  P.  J.Coyle  is  neatly  trimmed 
wi‘h  American  flags. 

Adjoining  the  depot  W.  W.  Lewis’  Hotel, 
stands  a  fine  building  dressed  with  large  tri¬ 
colored  streamers,  with  American  shields  and 
fl  gs  artistically  placed,  which  gives  a  fine 
effect. 

The  eye  next  meets  Thomas  Samuels  resi¬ 
dence  and  dwelling  across  tbe  way,  literally 
covered  with  the  colors  of  our  national  em¬ 
blem. 

Adjoining  this  you  mark  the  festooning! 
of  the  red,  white  and  blue  upon  the  front  of; 
A.  Brownmillers  Hotel. 

Steil  &  Co’s.,  wholesale  grocery,  is  arrayed  J 
with  shields  and  flags. 

The  Columbia  House,  the  headquarters  of 
Citizens  Cornet  Band.  Upon  the  centre  of 
the  front  of  the  building  is  suspended  a  large 
wreath  of  beautiful  autumn  fl  iwers,  contrast¬ 
ing  elegant'y  with  the  large  wide  streamers 
of  our  colors,  which  hang  from  the  roof  to  the 
piazza  below.  Corps,  badges  and  shields  are 
arranged  to  give  the  whole  an  artistic  effect. 

A  large  American  flag  is  suspended  from  thisi 
building  across  the  street. 

Miniature  flags  adorn  the  dwellings  of  C.  J. 
King  and  Mrs.  Orr. 

Wreaths  and  streamers  of  laurels  and  bunt¬ 
ing,  and  miniature  American  flags  are  dis¬ 
played  with  good  taste  on  the  front  of  J. 
Nortby’s  homo. 

At  Barber  Fausts  and  E.  Oldt’s  residence! 
similar  material  is  used,  while  at  E  S.  Silli- 
maos,  shields  and  bunting  dress  the  front  of 
his  home. 

The  Derrick  House  across  the  way  is  ad- j 
mir^d  by  all.  Tnis  is  the  “headqaarters  of  [ 
the  Jr.  O  U.  A.  M.,”  and  these  words  upon  a 
wide  banner,  and  an  American  flag  are  sus- ! 
pended  from  a  rope,  covered  from  view  by  j 
small  American  flags.  The  front  of  the  hotel 
is  richly  draped  with  the  tri-colors  from  roof 
to  foundation,  interspersed  with  shields  and 
small  American  flags. 

F.  A.  Wadlinger’s  and  M.  A.  McNellis  are1 
each  neatly  decorated  with  the  American 
colors. 

At  McGinty’s  Hotel,  columns  of  spruce  are 
raised  to  the  front  of  the  building,  relieved ! 
with  small  flags  and  stars. 

C.  Wilhare’s  residence  has  its  share  of  bant¬ 
ing  too 

P.  F.  Gorman  &  Co.,  have  shown  great  taste 
in  their  eff  nts.  Th-t  windows  on  the  outside  j 


ice  is 


[are  stint  in  pm  of 
i  of  red,  white  and 
covered  with  buntir.*. 

ive  stote  building  corner  ot  Vain 
k’  along  U,eMa':B  street  front,  which  is 
ahSJPlfe1  R  .mltarer  ot  businessmen,  has  its 
share  of  attractive  decorat  ons. 


WEST  CENTRE  STREET. 

tkeT®Pr*’$,'wlst  corner  tho  building  is  occu- 
T.  Qninn  on  the  fust  flmr,  on  the 
second  floor  are  the  roc  ms  of  the  Young  American 


Club,  and  the  third  floor  the  rooms  of  Severn 
Post  No.  110,  G.  a.  R  .  and  Mou  'aineer  Council, 
No.  111.  Jr.  O.  U.  A  M.  This  ouildiDg  has  a  large 
silk  flag  suspended  irom  a  pole  reaching  out  from 
one  of, the  windows, and  besidrsa  tasrefui  dressing 
cf  buotiug,  has  a  number  of  snieids  set  to  give 
the  whole  a  rich  effect. 

Gny  C.  Irish's  book  st  re  and  residence  has 
somewhat  similar  de  igns  and  material,  but  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  a  contrast  with  the  ne  ghborlng 
buildiDg-  which  is  pleasing, 
i  From  the  roof  of  toe  Grand  Central  Homi  is 
farlel  to  tue  breeze  a  large  si  lt 'flag,  and  from 
the  pole  diverge  a  number  of  streamers,  while 
the  front  of  the  oailding  is  adorned  with  shields 
and  small  American  flays. 

Fisher's  millinery  has  streamers  of  the  national 
colors  stretched  from  the  root  to  awniDg,  and 
fresh  plants  of  fi  >wers  and  shrubbery  are  set  be- 
|  tween  them  on  the  front  of  the  awning.  To  this 
is  added  festooutrig  of  red,  blue  and  yellow. 

I  Bunting  and  shie  ds  make  up  the  decorations  of 
J.  W.  West’s  building 

A  large  star  of  line  needles  with  bunting  draped 
to  the  front  of  M.  Mayerint’s  building  comes  next. 

Ellis  Bros’,  and  A.  B.  Schuern,  have  stretched 
from  the  roofb>  awning  a  number  of  streamers 
| of  tri-colors,  while  Mrs.  McGuire  hasher  bui  ding 
'  front  decorated  with  bunting. 

Bunting  it  prolusr  n  with  streamers  from 
house  top  to  awniog,  with  shields  to  house  front, 
makeup  the  decoration  of  0  J  Cleary,  North- 
east  corner  of  Centre  street  and  First  alley.  The 
Mansion  House  block, 

■HfflafgA  ■  X  '  jj 

SOUTH-WEST  CORNER  OF  MAIN 

and  Cent  e,  occupied  by  C.  F.  King’s  hotel,  and 
Messrs.  Woolcoc  - ,  Jones  and  Patterson  is  simplv 
grand,  Tne  large  building  frrrn  roof  to  cellars 
on  the  sides  Ranting  on  Main  and  Centre  streets, 
festoons  of  American  flags  are  displayed  with 
great  teste,  and  the  large  structure  is  a  sight  to 
behold  and  remember. 

La  Velle  Co  .  next  buiiding  west,  is  decorated 
with  tne  American  colors,  interspersed  with  bunt¬ 
ing  of  green  whi  e  and  yell  w. 

The  Union  National  Tea  Co,,  with  a  handsome 
silk  flig  on  po;e,  windows  drap'd  in  patriotic 
co'or-,  and  bine  yellow  a  .d  red  les  ooning  and 
shield!  set  comprise  the  decoration  by  the  dis¬ 
play  ;d. 

Daniel  Br„s.,.tij  colored  festooning  and  Ameri¬ 
can  flags. 

M.  a.  Dillon :  Streamers  of  tne  national  colors 


are  dependen  ent  hum  cornice  lo  edge  of  awn¬ 
ing,  with  miniature  ameiicau  flags  tastily  ar¬ 
ranged 

Grady’s  restura’ t  and  T.  J.  Horn  'j’sshoe  store: 
Cornice  and  windows  d raped  with  banting 

McGuires  and  McFarreis  iestooni  g.  Chas. 
Bensinger  and  J.  W.  HardL-y  are  decorated  wiia 
the  same  material. 

Mrs.  J.  Snyder,  flags  and  festooning. 

Mrs.  M.  Horan  bunting  displayed  with  excel¬ 
lent  taste 

The  two  building  occupied  by  G.  Whitaker,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Second  and  Centre  streets,  are  elaborately 
and  tastilv  decorated  with  yellow,  green  aud 
white  bunting.  Wreaths  of  evergreen  and  minia¬ 
ture  American  flags,  also,  beautify  the  fronts. 

Smith  &  Bros  .  across  second,  American  flags 
and  tri-colored  festooning  beautifully  blending. 

Mrs.  J.  C  Kurtz  and  Undertaker  Cunningham’s 
business  places  wreathed  with  evergreens,  with 
miniature  flags  and  American  flags  in  relief. 

McCabe  &  Co  ,  evergreen  wreaths  and  bunting. 

I  At  Kirchner’s,  streamers  of  laurel,  set  with 
miniature  American  flags. 

Dunn’s  tea  store  and  Dr.  Bissell’s  office,  festoon¬ 
ing,  display  of  bunting  and  flags. 

Graham’s  store,  large  American  flag,  with 
streamers  oi  the  colors  from  cornice  to  awning, 
first  story;  bunting  and  wreaths,  with  American 
flags:  a  lull  figure  of  soldier,  with  arms  at  present. 

T.  J.  Joyce,  festooning,  with  flags,  streamers  of 
colors,  with  life-size  portrait  of  America’s  diplo¬ 
mat,  James  G.  Blaine,  and  small  American  flags, 
strikingly  neat, 

H.  M  Parmley’s  new  brick  cornice  and  building 
front,  festooned  with  the  patriotic  colors. 

E  ther  site  oi  Centre  street  west  of  Cataw.ssa, 
the  dec '.rations  continue  just  as  elaborate  and 
tas  ily  as  those  already  described,  and  every  one 
of  tbe  residents  deserves  noticing  but  space  fails, 
and  I  must  be  content  to  name  Harry  Stride,  Gao. 
Yieigst,  H.  Bril  and  Mrs  M.  Hrugnney,  whose 
buildings  were  p  rhaps  the  most  prominent 
amoDg  the  others  in  tha,  neighborhood. 

Outne  north  side  of  Centre  street,  continuing 
from  First  al  ey,  we  mention  Hage  rbueh’s  drug 
store,  flag  pole  and  festooniDg 

S.  A.  Kutz  draped  with  American  flags. 

Windsor  Hotel  comes  next.  Large  streamers 

depending  from  cornice  to  awning  front,  with 
i  fi  >gs  crossed  on  ouildiDg  iron  . 

O,  F.  Soertzinger  and  A.  A.  Weber,  chines© 

lanterns  mi  nature  and  tri  colored  bunting  make 
up  the  decorations.  sS6h 

‘-rosperity  Conneil.  340,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  and 
Camp  P.  O.  S.  A.,  emblems  of  these  orders,  fes- 
tooui-  g  and  shields,  with  flags  draped  tastily  to 
the  front  of  bnilding. 

P.  Dillon,  bunting,  evergreen,  streamers,  silk 
Sag  on  pole  from  window. 

G,  F.  Dipper,  flags,  shields  and  festooning. 

T.  B  Quinn  and  P.  Kenscher,  laurel  wreaths 
and  s’reamets,  relieved  with  American  flags  and 
j  shields. 

M.  J  Horan  and  W.  H.  Snyder,  laurel  wreaths 
and  festooning 

Frank  Whirity  and  Eber’s  clothing  house, 
streamers  of  festooning. 

W.  J.  Ryan  and  H.  B.  Mellet,  comer  of  Second 
street,  festooning. 

Kotr  sky,  bunting  and  miniature  fl  gs. 

Brown  &  Adam  streamers  and  bunting 

Merchants’ Hotel,  American  fl.gs  and  festoon- 
i '  g. 

No<man  Bros,,  bunting.*  1 

t  8.  V.  Stern,  American  colors  displayed  in  good 
t=  ste. 

SOUTH  SIDE  EAST  CENTRE  STREET. 

Knapo’s  large  brick  building  with  stores  and 
public  hail,  at  the  corner,  large  wide  streamers  of 
national  colors,  extending  from  cornice  to  awn¬ 
ing  front,  with  ii'e  size  portrait  of  bust  of  Grant. 
Main  st  eet  side,  iestooning  with  Washington’s 
portrai  on  cornice.  R.  T.  Lewis,  bunting,  sir  elds 
and  flags. 

W.  F.  Stilzer,  cf  International  Hotel,  festoon¬ 
ing  and  shields. 

John  Anstock,  hunting  and  tri-colored  festoon¬ 
ing. 

a.  K.  Smith,  streamers  of  the  national  colors 

Daniel  Me  aul,  miniature  flags  shields  and 
hunting. 

Walbrit’ge  and  Richardson  large  painting  of 
fuT  figure  of  Washington  and  thiGodde-sof 
Liberty  on  either'end  of  cornice,  with  small  por- 
tiatsof  .Vashington,  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Harri¬ 
son  on  the  lront  of  building  A  Sob  of  America 
shie  d  with  the  motto  cf  the  order,  "God,  our 
country  and  our  order,”  is  also  displayed. 


Lewis  Grim,  a  t.isteful  display  of  'estoonr  g  a  id 
ehie  ds. 

The  Peop’e’s  Grand  Restaurant,  kept  by  Chas. 
Btownmiler.  has  perhaps  the  mo;t  original  de¬ 
sign  of  all  The  cornice  aloDg  the  roof,  front 
and  side,  was  eovered  with  American  flags,  every 
window  was  canopied  with  similar  material. 
Whilethef.  ont  was  decorated  wi  h  evergreen  and 
stars.  On  the  cornice  above  the  entrance  at  each 
end  of  the  DUilding,  stand  on  duty  a  soldier,  on 
tb is  ledge  two  small  tents  are  pitched  with  cannon 
and  ca  airy  men  and  miniature  monument  of  the ; 
design  of  the  one  for  which  so  much  preparation 
has  been  made  today.  The  whole  ar-angement 
is  very  unique. 

Next  follows  H  Krella  and  N.  B.  Brown,  with 
Chinese  lanterns  aad  .-.tr earners 

C.  I. i  -te'/,  bunting  arranged  with  t«re. 

H  Scheye  s,  Chinese  lanterns  and  bunting, 

W.  I).  Remolds  fi  gs  and  bunting. 

H.  Gaber  and  Xbeo  jLudes,  butting  and  fligtl 
neatly  executed. 

Becker  Bros,,  various  colors  bunting  anil 
shields. 


Wm.  I).  Harris,  figure  of  soldier,  at  present 
arms  shields  and  streamers 


James  8.  Wythes,  Frier  Bros.,  Ameiican  flag 
and  bunting. 

Hotel  Eel.  er,  corner  cf  Third  street,  flags  and 
buntiDg  neat' y  displayed. 

EAST  CENTRE,  NORTH  SIDE. 

The  substantial  bui  diog  ot  the  First  National 
Bank  mare  a  fine  display  of  streamers,  flags  and 
bunting  lestouned. 

H.  K.  Smith,  made  a  fine  display  of  the  tri¬ 
colors. 

Sons  of  Veterans  damp.  No.  54  a  tent  is  pitched 
on  the  awning  with  a  stack  of  arms  on  either 
side.  “8.  V,”  in  large  letters  cf  immortelles,  star 
bunting  badge  of  order,  miniature  flags  ail 
neatly  arranged.  This  building  is  also  occupied 
by  Dr.  Buck. 

J.  W.  Snyder’s  hou-e  front  artisti  ally  arranged 
with  ountng  and  Chinese  lanterns. 

Geo.  W.  Dennis,  a  flag  flimg  tj  the  breeze,  from 
pole  raised  on  the  roof  Cnioese  lanterns  and 
banting  Mahanoy  House,  Ameiican  fag  un¬ 
furled  from  pole;  shields.  Grand  Army  badge, 
stars,  and  banner  w  th  welcome. 

Morris  J.Loeb  and  seligman  &  Go.,  arch  on 
roof  with  small  American  fl  ags  and  shields. 

Lewis  drug  store  American  flog  unfurled  tj 
the  breeze,  shields,  streamers  and  festooning. 

J.  A.  BicKen’s  Cafe,  with  “welcome,”  a  large 
picture  of  Justice,  flags  draped  in  an  artistic 
manner. 

Esger  &  Co.,  Israe  Ball  and  H.  C.  Seyfsrtall  in 
one  building,  an  American  flag  flung  to  the 
breeze  from  the  roof,  f -ont  of  building  decorated 
handsomely  with  shields  and  bunting. 

N.  Huber,  shields  and  flags. 

Kaier’s  office  adorned  with  bunting  and  shields. 

Mrs.  C.  Drumm,  bunting 

Simon  Britton  and  E.  Sehertzinger,  bunting 
a  ad  American  flags. 


Joeu  JLiut'n,  a  .gs  from  window  aSiTbunting. 

I.  Refowitch  bunting.  1 

G.  Rica  and  I  Muenicbofl,  streamers  from 
third  story  to  front  of  awning,  buuting  on  the 
corners. 

M.  R.  Stem,  bunting  displayed  with  taste 

Hoopes’  large  building  with  a  number  of  stores 
inc  uding  E  W  Williams,  large  American  flag 
furled  to  the  breeze  on  pole  on  roof,  festooning 
elaborate  and  tasty. 

Among  the  o  her  dwellings  on  Centre  street 
was  the  palatial  residence  of  Chas.  D.  Kaier, 
whose  building,  corner  of  Sixth,  was  adorned 
with  two  large  American  flags  and  hunting. 

Centre  street  east  of  Third,  every  building  was 
decorated  with  American  colors  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  design  cf  drapiug. 

H.  A.  Kiock,  M.  D.,  come*  of  Centre  and  Srd 
alley.a  large  portrait  of  Washington  was  hung  on 
the  f  ont  of  the  bifi  ding,  arranged  with  Chinese 
lanter  .s  and  bunting.  A  large  American  flag  j 
unfurled. 

Kaier’s  Opera  House  Hotel, on  Main  street,  was] 
tastily  draped  with  the  American  colors  with1' 
shield  and  Am eric  in  Ea  eie,  a  larg  i  American 
flag  suspended  across  the  street 

John  a  Lathau,  home  on  Pine  street  was 
noticed  for  its  excellent  arrangement  ci  the! 
American  colo.  8. 

Andrew  Cjmrey’s  dwelling  in  West  Mahanoy 
City. 

Kaier’s  brewery  on  Main  street. 

J.  H.  B  Lyons,  on  corner  of  Main  and  Maha¬ 
noy  streets  tastily  Lstooned  from  roof  to  foun¬ 
dation 

J.  Heiser  and  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  on  West. 
Mahanoy  street  ate  noted  for  the  fine  display  I 
Shermans  portrait  is  adjusted  to  the  cornice  of 
tha  latter  building.  The  three  links  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  di»p  ay. 

Major  Jno.  F.  Shoener,  L.  V.  Rausch  and  R9v. 
Thomas  Harrison,  decorations  are  simply  grand. 
The  brigat  colors  of  our  couatry  are  promi  lently 
brought  out  by  th  ;  white  back  ground. 

The  firemen  are  not  behind  tne  others  in  doing 
their  share  of  giving  the  beautiful  town  this 
added  be.uty. 

The  WashiDgt  >n  Hook  and  Ladder  Co  ,  The 
Humaue,  and  Citizen’s  Steam  Fire  Co.,  have 
vied  with  each,  1 i  out; trip,  but  to  make  any  dis¬ 
tinction  is  impossible.  Ocher  colors  than  the 
National  ones  were  use!  to  make  a  varied  effect 

Hon  W.  E.  Jones,  D.  B.  Schaeffer  aid  C.  O 
Smita  on  Ea  t  Mahmoy  street  des  irve  notice  fur 
their  ta=te  in  their  display. 


CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROGRAMME. 


Immense  Gathering  from  all  over  by 

Special  Trains— Their  Entertainment, 

Tne  morning  dawned  auspiciously  for  the 
unveiling  ceremonies  at  Mahanoy  City  aB| 
well  as  for  the  various  sports  throughout  the! 
county  incident  to  this  great  holiday  known  | 
to  the  law  and  to  the  people  of  Penney lania! 
as  Labor  Day— a  day  upon  which  no  mac, ! 
except  he  who  makes  newspapers,  is  expected  t 
to  do  any  work.  The  bright  sunny  sky  and  j 
bracing  atmosphere  of  the  early  morning 
hours  was  an  incentive  to  many  peopleto  focus 
on  the  town  which  today  performs  its  cro  wn¬ 
ing  act  in  the  cause  of  patriotism. 

EDSINES3  WAS  ENTIRELY  SUSPENDED 
throughout  the  upper  coal  region,  which 
afforded  all  who  so  desired  to  take  a  day  off 
and  enjoy  themselves.  The  railroad  com. 
panics  vied  with  each  other  in  furnishing 
ample  means  of  transportation  of  a  superior 
character  to  convey  the  hosts  of  people  to  and 
from  the  scene  in  which  all  interest  seemed  to 
center.  Extra  trains  were  run  at  convenient 
hours  to  suit  every  locality  and  at  rates  which 
suited  the  purses  of  even  the  poorly  paid 
mine  workers. 

At  Mahanoy  City  the  visitors  met  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  were 

HOSPITABLY  ENTERTAINED 
in  public  places  improvised  for  the  occasion 


lor  by  priv&TEelntTzaos,  while  the  hotels  and 
I  restaurants  had  made  extra  arrangements  to 
supply  the  hungry  at  3hort  notice.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  throughout  wore  simply  perfect, 
and  the  day  w;  S  enjoyed  abundantly  by  every 

j  one  p  -esent.  _ _ 

UNVEILING  CEREMONIES, 

|  At  the  Cemetery -Speeches  iand  fall  Pro- 
gramme  as  Rendered. 

Governor  Pattison  arrived  here  about  10:15 
this  morning,  when  he  and  others  prominent 
in  the  unveil'ng  of  the  monument,  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  cemetery  in  carriages. 

After  some  preliminaries,  among  which 
were  the  introductions,  hand-shaking  and  the 
renewal  of  old  acquaintances,  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  old  comrade’s  heart,  the  eeremonies 
were  then  begun.  A  prominent  figure  among 
these  was  the  desig  <er  and  builder,  Milton  H. 
Master  and  his  assistant  Henry  Bachman,  of 
Mahanoy  City.  I.  Rirabo,  Jr,  of  Beading, 
had  charge  of  the  unveiling.  m.-- 

A  platform  was  erected  or  laid  upon  the 
ground  without  cover,  which  made  it  v.ry 
uncomfortable. 

THE  CITIZENS'  BAND. 

of  Mahanoy  City,  introduced  the  ceremeai  es 
by  a  medley,  in  which  were  blended  the  pa- 
trioric  airs  that  sent  a  thriri  through  the 
hearts  of  the  old  sol  tiers. 

Capt.  John  H.  DeSilva  then  announcsdthat 
ihe  was  ready. 

The  Hon.  James  B  Rrilly,  president,  than 

announced 


PRAYER  BY  CHAPLAIN  SAYEES. 

Bev.  J.  W.  S.iyres,  of  Poila.,  Department 
Chaplain,  after  the  exhortation  continued  his 
Sprayer  as  follows : 

I  We  are  assembled  in  Thy  presence.  May  Thy 
blessiDg  rest  upon  us  We  thank  Thee  for  life  in 
such  an  age  of  progress  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
grand  opportunities  it  affords  us.  We  thank  Thee 
for  it'  past  and  present  prosperity,  and  especially 
for  its  free  government,  in  which  the  political  and 
religious  rights  ot  mankind  are  recognized, 
which  is  mighty  to  defend  the  right 
and  crush  th  wrong.  We  thank  Thee, 
i  Thou  God  of  Batth-s.  from  the  beginning 
of  our  history  Thou  hast  raised  up 
men  who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
defence  of  liberty  and  just  government,  and  that 
Thou  hast  led  us  from  victory  to  victory ;  we  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  brought  us  through  many 
weary  campaigns  and  out  of  the  deadly  conflict; 
we  thank  Thee  for  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktowu, 
Gettysburg  and  Appomattox.  We  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  hast  permitted  us  to  accomplish  some- 
1  thing  for  our  Nation  and  humanity  and  that  we 
are  permitted  to  see  the  hour  so 
fu  l  of  vivid  memories  of  marches  by  day 
and  by  night,  of  camp  and  hospital,  of  defeat  and 
victory,  and  memories  of  the  noble  dead  who  at 
Thy  command  have  advanced  to  the  front  which 
j  is  beyond  our  sight  and  beyond  the  line  of  death; 

1  bless  our  comrades  who  are  with  us  in  spirit,  but 
cannot  be  with  us  today.  May  they  have  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  in  the  life  and  in  the  world 
:  to  come.  Share  in  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
soldiers  ol  the  cross.  Bless  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  oi  our  fallen  comiades  and  now,  O  God 
jOl  Batt  e,  bless  this  monument  ;  bless  it  in  honor 
of  mothers  who  freely  gave  thetr  sons  for  their 
(country.  h  ess  it  in  honor  of  wives  who  wept  for  !1 
I  husbands  who  never  returned,  b  ess  it  in  honor  of 
ichildren  whose  heiritage  is  their  father’s  heroic 
,name  ;  protect  it  and  let  it  endure,  and  to  the 
latest  generation  may  its  influence  be  for  the 
education  oi  citizens  for  the  honor  of  civil  life 
the  blessing  oi  humanity  aud  tiie  glory  of  Thy 
name  ;  us  ever  loyal  to  our  country,  to  the 
right  above  all  to  Tnee^  Amen.  s' 

HON  JAS.iB.  REILLY,  THE  PRESIDENT,?, 

then  said  in  Babstanee  : 

Fellow  Citizens,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Mahanoy  City  :--You  have  assem- 
' bled,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  heroes  of  the 


late  War  of  the  Rebellion.  They  went  bo 
!'n  the  interest  of  humanity  and  to  save  o 
| 'Union.  He  spoke  of  the  arch-treason  ha 
(Striking  at  our  couutry,  when  all  from  hill¬ 
side,  hamlet  and  from  the  mine  our  men  went 
forth  in  the  inter.Bt  of  mankind. 

Those  from  th's  vicinity  were  not  slow  to 
answer  the  call.  Toe  fi  st  .to  re¬ 
spond  come  from  our  own  county  and 
these  little  hamlets  nestLd  between  these 
hills  were  among  that  qu  ta.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  erection  of  the  shaft  to  the  memory  of 
those  gone  before.  We  are  assembled  in  this 
silent  city  of  the  dead  to  .perform  these 
ceremonies  and  hope  that  in  the  fl  g  so 
dear  to  the  sddier,  no  star  may  be  dimmed, 
no  stripe  sullied,  ai  d  he  concluded  his  re¬ 
marks  by  introducing  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  other  prominent  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  come  to  participate  in  the  cer¬ 
emonies.  Mr.  B  illy  then  announced  hrough 
some  mishap  Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings  has  not  yet 
arrived,  although  on  his  way,  and  announced 
that  C.  N.  Brutnm,  of  Minersville,  would  fill 
the  interim. 

The  speaker  had  but  just  begUL  when  at 
11  "20  Genl.  D  H.  Hastings  arrived,  and  after 
a  little  hand-shaking  quietly  took  hie  seat  on 
the  platform. 

The  gentleman  c'osed  his  remarks  and  the 
President,  Mr.  Beilly,  announced  that  Gan- 
oral  Hastings  was  now  present,  and  that,  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  and  soldier  was  presented. 

BENEBAL  HASTINGS’  AD1»RE8S. 

Gen.  Hastings  said  in  substance  :  The  citizens 
of  Mahanoy  City  have  reared  this  monument  in 
enduring  stone  He  spoke  of  the  presence  ot  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  other  di'tin- 
guished  guests?  it  has  some  significance.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  soldier  figure  with  his  bugle,  blow¬ 
ing  the  trumpet  of  peace.  He  referred  to  the 
young  National  Guard  who  now  carry  muskets 
since  those  sturdy  times.  He  referred  that 
Athens  ordained  that  the  funeral  rights  should 
he  conducted  at  the  public  expense, 
and  gave  the  customs  in  such  caseB  in 
that  country  when  Athens  was  in  its  glory- 
Shall  we  not  pay  our  honored  dead  the  same  trib¬ 
ute  and  honor  that  Ancient  Athens  did  ?  They 
died  for  a  greater  and  more  nob  e  cause  than  An¬ 
cient  Athens  ever  did  He  spoke  of  Pennsylvania 
as  the  first  State  in  war  and  peace,  she  was  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  call  of  her  country  and  the 
first  to  fill  her  quota,  and  when  hei  quota  was  full 
.  she  organized  her  reserve  corps.  He  refer:  ed  to  i 
the  fact  that  no  Union  soldier  ever  passed  through 
her  State  hungry.  Food  was  provided  by  the 
mothers  of  the  State  for  them  Mr  Hastings  re- 
f  erred  to  the  valor  and  deeds  in  which  Schuylkill’s  t  » 
soldiers  participated.  H  -  referred  to  the  firing  of  5. 
the  Petersburg  mine,  when  Schuylkill  sons  were 
called  upon  to  fire  the  fuse.  He  referred  a  so  to 
Schuylkill’s  generals,  and  to  the  monuments 
erected  to  Pennsylvania’s  soldiers.  The  General 
regretted  his  delay  and  stated  briefly  it  was  una¬ 
voidable.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  General’s 
remarks  at  a  signal  given  the  monument  was  un¬ 
veiled  by  the  one-armed  so'diers,  John  Cameron 
and  John  Hobbs.  Small  flags  were  e-  closed  which 
fluttered  to  the  ground  and  were  eagerly  sought 
by  those  present  a  a  memento. 

COL.  THOS.  J.  STEWART’S  ADDRESS 
!  Col.  T.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
accepted  the  monument  in  behalf  of  the  Post.  He, 
too,  referred  to  the  first  response  of  Schuylkill’s 
soldiers  to  the  call  of  the  President.  Be  said  in 
every  march  this  counties  soldiers’  footprints 
could  he  seen  and  every  battle  of  carnage  drank 
the  blood  of  its  soldiery.  He  referred  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  soldiery  after  the  war  to  citizenship 
again,  and  who  have  associated  themselves  into  a 
brotherhood  whose  charity  cannot  be  estimated 
and  whose  broiherhood  nothing  can  sever,  For 
these  X  am  to  accept  this  monument.  He  referred 
to  the  loyaltv  of  the  women  who  hid  the  tear  of 
parting  behind  the  smile  of  encouragement, 
when  she  took  her  little  brood  into  the  hamlet 
and  asked  toe  God  of  Nations  to  secure  victory 
to  our  soldiery.  He  spoke  of  Schuylkill’s  loyalty, 
their  names  and  their  deeds  are  part  of  the 
Nation’s  glory.  He  then  said  he  gladly  and 


Cheerfully  accepted  this  monument  and  -when  all 
here  have  leit  this  scene  this  monument  will  be  a 
memorial  of  the  work  done  this  day. 
He  sai  i  no  man  who  wore  the  gray,  his  children 
or  his  children’s  children  need  blosh,  s'andlng 
in  the  shadow  of  that  monument  today;  i .  teaches 
patriotism  which  will  have  its  fruits.  Here  this 
monument  will  wait  a  silent  sentinel,  keening 
watch  over  the  dead.  A  nd  now  in  the  presence 
of  thote  here  assemb’ed,  consecrate  onrselves 
anew  today  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  Re- 
ublic,  and  that  the  fields  and  the  mills  will 
ring  a  fair  reward  for  toil,  and  that  this  land 
will  luraish  a  land  of  comfuit  and  a  land  of  peace. 

The  president  then  announced  that  the 
Bfiahaaoy  City  choir  will  now  render  “Gloria” 
from  Mozait’e  12th  Mass,  which  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  T"e  choir  was  led  by  Prof.  Eee3 
Eosser. 

GOVERNOR  pattison’s  remarks. 

The  Governor  was  then  introduced,  who 
said  in  substance : 

That  eloquent  speakers  have  told  you  the  story 
ol  the  heroes  of  our  soldiers .  They  have  told  you 
of  the  brave  deeds  of  the  dead.  They  ha  e  re¬ 
called  the  fact  that  the  men  who  you  commemo¬ 
rate  sleep  beue-ith  the  sod  There  is  one  thought 
that  the  comrades  are  here  to  witness,  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  peop.e  of  your  grea  service  He 
then  spoke  of  the  fading  eye,  the  wrinkled  cheek. 
He  contras  ed  the  appreciation  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  U  nited  States  and  other  couutries.  He  said 
these  monuments,  like  others  will  crumble  into 
dust,  but  the  immortal  priaeipe  which  inspires 
heroism  and  the  principles  which  actuate  the 
American  people  will  live  forever.  Let 
us  teach  in  our  walk  and  life  fidelity 
to  the  laws  ,  oi  our  countr  and  its 

institutions.  Let  each  individual  carry  home  the 
principle  set  forth  here  and  impress  the  younger 
generation  to  live  closer  to  our  flag  and  the  glo¬ 
rious  institutions  of  our  country. 

The  Eev.  3.  A  Keyser  then  pronounced  the 
benediction. 

The  Mahanoy  City  Choir  and  audience  then 
joined  in  singing  “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee,” 
THE  DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS  ENTERTAINED. 

Where  the  prominent  psople  stop  :  At  the 
Mansion  House,  Past  Commander  in  Chief, 
Louis  Wagner,  of  Phiia  ;  Deputy  Commander, 
George  G  Boyer,  of  Phiia  ;  George  L  Brown, 
Past  Dept.  Commander,  Minersville;  Chaplain1 
Bev.  J.  W.  Sayres,  Phiia.;  Secretary  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Affairs,  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Norristown; 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  niece  accompanied  the  Sec¬ 
retary;  J.  K.  Swoyer,  staff  officer  of  theDept, 
Commander;  Abraham  Levering,  Quarter- 
ter  J.  Haener,  S.  Bradley,  aii  of  Phiia.  Gov. 

B.  E  ,  Patfisou  ir  the  guest  of  Chas.  D.  Kaier. 


THE  BIG  PARADE. 

The  Formation  of  the  Line  as  Given  Out 
By  the  Committee. 

Police  escort,  Chief  and  20  men. 

Gen.  J.  P.  S  Gobin.Chiel  Marshal. 

Aids  to  Chief  Marshal,  O.  C.  Lewis,  Mahanoy 
City;  Major  J  F.  Shoener,  Mahanoy  City; 
George  Osman,  Shamokin. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

8th  Regt.,  N.  G.  P. 

Regimental  Drum  Corps. 

Col.  Frank  Magee  and  Staff. 

Companies : 

A,  Capt.  E.  Z.  Strine,  York. 

B,  Capt.  G.  Warrington,  Tamaqua. 

C,  Capt.  John  C.  Gerbig,  C .  ambersburg. 

D,  Capt.  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Harrisburg. 

E,  Capt.  Andrew  Comrey,  Mahanoy  City. 

F,  Capt.  E.  C.  Wagner,  Girardville. 

G,  Capt.  E.  B.  Watts,  Carlisle. 

H.  Capt.  G  A  Harris,  Pottsville. 

I,  Capt.  J.  W.  Minninch,  Wrightsville. 

K,  Capt.  W.  H.  Holmes,  St.  Clair. 
Pottsville  Cadets. 

Governor’s  Troops. 

Governor  Pattison  and  Staff. 

SE  OND  DIVISION, 

J  ihn  Williams,  Marshall. 

Aids,  S.  S.  Hoppes,  David  Morgan,  Wm.  Anstoek. 


Band.  ‘ — — 

Watkin  Waters  Post  No.  146,  Shenandoah, 

G.  J.  Lawrence  Post  .No.  17,  Minersville, 
Band, 

Robinson  Post  No  20,  Hazleton, 

Gowen  Post  No.  23,  Pottsville 
Joe  Hooker  Post  No.  43  Ashland, 

John  Ennis  Post  No.  47,  8t.  Clair, 
Burnside  Post  No.  121,  Girardville, 

Band. 

Wm.  Lazarus  Post,  No.  138,  Audenried. 
Allison  Bros’.  Post,  No.  144,  Port  Carbon, 
Doubleday  Post,  No.  189,  Tamaqua. 

Band. 

J.  S.  Meredith  Post,  No.  485,  Frackville. 
Severn  Post,  No.  110,  Mahanoy  City. 

SONS  OF  VETERANS. 

Drum  Corps. 

Jas.  A.  Garfield  Camp,  No.  34,  Mt.  Carmel. 

No.  16,  Reading. 

Henry  Homcastle  Camp,  No.  49,  Shenandoah. 
No.  204,  Minersville. 

Captain  Lawrence  Camp,  No.  81,  Frackvill*. 
Joe  Hooker  Camp,  No.  55,  Ashland. 

Dram  CoTps. 

Gen.  E.  0.  C.  Ord  Camp,  No.  54,  Mahanoy  City. 
THIRD  DIVISION. 

AMERICAN  MECHANICS. 

Wm.  H.  Hein,  Maishal 
I.  S.  Keene,  Chas.  H.  Carl,  Aids. 

Dram  Corps. 

Company  A,  Penua.  Light  Infantry. 
Company  B,  Peuna.  Light  Infantry. 
Company  O,  Penna,  Light  Infantry. 
Company  D,  Penna.  Light  Infantry. 
Schuylkill  Haven  Band. 

Council  No.  23  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Council  No.  263,  Pottsville. 

Council  No.  367,  Shenandoah  City. 

Dram  Corps. 

Globe  Council  No  45,  Mt  Carmel. 

Council  No.  .‘84,  Ri'igtown. 

Shamokin  Council  No  630,  Shamokin. 
Council  35 \  Pa  o  Alto. 

Council  No.  828,  Frackville. 

Council  No.  847,  Girardville. 

Council  No.  353,  Orwigsburg. 

Council  No.  848,  Ashland. 

Council  No.  271,  Pittston. 

Council  No.  57,  Lykens. 

Ceuncil  No.  134,  Tamaqua. 

Council  No.  47,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

Council  No.  535,  Bloomsburg. 

Council  No.  785,  Milton. 

Council  No.  310,  Mahanoy  City 
Council  No.  ill,  Mahanoy  City. 

State  officers  in  carriages. 

SR.  o.  U.  A.  M 

Tamaqua  Council  No  348,  Tamaqua. 
Council  No.  220,  Mahanoy  City . 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

P.  O.  S.  OF  A. 

Marshal,  F.  P.  Spiese. 

Aids,  Francis  Moyer,  M.  H.  Master,  Ed.  G.  Fisher. , 
Dram  Corps 

Shenandoah  City  Commandery. 

Port  Carbon  Commandery. 

Mahanoy  City  Commandery. 
Perseverance  Band. 

Washington  Camp  No.  75,  St.  Clair. 
Washington  Camp  No.  475,  St.  Clair. 
Washington  Camp  No.  319,  BloomshUTg. 
Washington  Camp  No.  438,  Leibyville. 
Washington  Camp,  No.  38,  Montana. 

New  Ringgold  Band. 

Washington  Camp,  No.  100,  New  Ringgold. 
Washington  Camp,  No.  284,  Gilbepton. 
Washington  Camp,  No.  66,  Frackville. 
Washington  Camp,  No.  134,  Port  Carbon. 
Dram  Corps. 

Washington  Camp,  No.  47,  Schuylkill  Haven. 
Washington  Camp,  No.  86,  Orwigsburg 
Washington  Camp,  No.  247,  Landingville, 
Washington  Camp  No  48.  Port  Clinton, 
Washington  Camp  No.  145,  Heglns, 

Drum  Corjs, 

Washington  Camp  No  235,  Lost  Creek. 
Washington  Camp  No  206,  Shenandoah, 
Washington  Camp  No  112,  -hejaudoah, 

Lost  Creek  Brad, 

Washington  Camp  No.  183,  Shemndoab, 
Delano  Band. 

Washington  Camp  No  72.  Ddano. 
Pennsylvania  Cornet  Band. 

Washington  Camp,  No.  57,  Tamaqua. 
Washington  Camp,  No.  525,  Tamaqua. 


,  WasEtgtonCf  impT^o.'oSi,  Silverbrook. 

Washington  Camp,  No.  265,  Riugtown. 

Girardville  Band. 

•  Washington  Camp,  No.  125,  Girardville. 

MeKeansburg  Band. 

Washington  Camp  No.  500,  Pottsville. 

Washington  Camp  No.  124,  Mahanoy  City. 

Washington  Camp  No.  460,  Mahanoy  City. 

Brum  Corns. 

Washington  Camp  No.  540,  Catawissa 

Washington  Camp  No.  167,  Mahanoy  City. 

First  Division— Form  on  East  Pine,  right  resting 
ion  Main. 

|  Second  D.vtsion— On  West  Pine,  right  resting  on 
Main. 

Third  Division— On  West  Mahanoy,  right  rest¬ 
ing  on  Main. 

Fourth  division— Oh  East  Mahanoy,  South  side, 
right  resting  on  Main. 

Move  over  the  following  route  :  Main  to  Spruce, 
down  Spruce  to  B,  down  B  to  Mahanoy,  up  Maha¬ 
noy  to  Seventh,  Seventh  to  Centre,  down  Centre  . 
to  Main,  up  Main  to  Lehigh  Valley  depot,  down 
Moin  to  Centre,  down  Centre  to  D,  and  counter¬ 
march. 


WAHANOY'S  C.  A,  R.  POST. 

Organized  in  1868— Cnarter  Members- Ups 
and  Downs  of  Its  History. 

Severn  Po9t,  No.  110,  6.  A.  B.,  of  Mahanoy 
City,  was  named  after  the  gallant  soldier  and 
captain  whose  name  appears  fir3ton  its  char¬ 
ter — Isaac  B.  Severn.  It  was  organized  on 
the  27th  day  of  February,  1868,  with  the 
following  charter  members  :  Isaac  B.  Severn, 
Thcs  J.  Foster,  Geo.  W.  Kennedy,  W.  B, 
Yost,  Joseph  Cavanaugh,  Win.  Eamsey, 
Jacob  Deppen,  Geo.  W.  Wythe,  Adam 
Schroyer,  Geo.  Decker. 

i  The  installing  ceremonies  were  performed 
by  A.  L  PeaTson,  Department  Commander, 
assisted  by  W.  B.  Cook,  Assistant  Adjutant 
Commander.  The  Post  has  had  a  successful 
career  and  at  present  has  a  mombership  of 
,139.  There  have  been  times  whan  the  in- 
I  terest  in  the  organization  seemed  to  go  to 
sleep,  but  it  revived  again,  and  the  Post  has 
always  taken  care  of  its  uofortunte  members, 
disbursing,  in  proportion  to  its  membership, 
remarkably  large  sums  for  relief  purposes. 
Itths  appiopriately  observed  every  Decora¬ 
tion  Day.  and  with  loyal  the  veterans 
jhave  kept  before  the  people  the  lesson  of  the 
great  straggle  through  which  they  passed. 

PRESENT  OFFICERS  ARE  : 

j  Commander— Elward  Sykes. 

I  Sr.  Vice  Commander — Edward  Humes. 

Jr.  Vico  Commander — Wm.  Anstoek. 

Adjutant — S.S  Hoppos,  ninth  term  of  office, 

|  Quartetmaster — F.  F.  Bied. 

Chaplain — John  Cameron,  eighth  term. 

Surgeon — J.  W  Snyder,  eighth  term, 

,  Officer  of  the  Day — John  Williams, 
i  Officer  of  the  Gnard— Owen  Evans. 

Sergeant  Major — Christ  Lagan. 

Quartermaster  Sergt. — T.  J.  Edwards. 

Trustees— John  Williams,  Christ  Lagan,  D. 
B.  Shafer. 


OFF  FOR  THE  PARADE. 

The  Turnout  from  Pottsville- Every  Train 
Crowded  with  People. 

|  This  morning  early  everyone  was  astir  with 
excitement  and  busy  preparation  to  make  one 
of  the  early  trains  for  Mahanoy  City,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers’  Monument 
at  that  place. 

At  7:05  the  P.  &  B.  Co.  sent  out  from  its 
passenger  station  three  passenger  cars  well 
filled  with  sightseers  for  ths  town  above  the 
mountain,  wnieb  was  followed  by  the  regular 
train  at  7:40  wirh  three  caTs,  and  the  military 
train  containing  Co.  H,  8ch  Begiment,  Lieut. 


John  Owens  commanding,  45  men;  Gowen 
Post  aod  Guard,  under  Commander  Holmes, 
40  members,  with  the  Pottsville  drum  corps, 
occupied  six  cars,  which  were  also  well  filled 
with  citizens. 

The  Penna.  Bailroad  Co.  sent  out  from  its 
passenger  station  three  cars,  all  well  filled. 
Among  the  distinguished  passengers  were 
Judges  C.  L.  Pershing,  O.  P.  Bechtel  and  D. 
B.  Green,  and  Hon.  James  B.  Eeilly  and 
family.  Another  train  loft  this  station  at 
9:05,  containing  the  Begular  Army  and  Navy 
Veterans,  with  handsome  uniforms  and  badges, 
and  a  number  of  our  citizens.  All  in  all, 
Pottsville  sent  up  at  least  2,000  people  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  nuveiling  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
Col.  George  W.  Byon,  of  town,  and  Col.  W.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Phila,,  the  latter  the  guest  of  Col. 
Eyon,  and  mempers  of  the  Governor’s  staff, 
left  on  the  military  train  over  the  1*.  &  B. 
Bailroad  at  7:45. 

Camps  500,  36  and  14,  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  with  a 
drum  cirps,  left  on  a  special  of  four  cars  from 
the  Penna.  station.  The  delegates  numbered 
about  50. 

The  regular  9:05  train  took  out  four  cars; 
the  specials  at  9:10  and  9:30  took  out  five  cars 
each. 

REGULAR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  VETERANS 

Toe  National  officers  of  the  Bogular  Army 
and  Navy  Veterans  from  Phila.,  who  arrived 
here  last  night  and  this  morning,  were  :  Dr. 
W.  H.  Halt,  Commander;  Joseph  B.  Burns, 
Adjutant;  John  McCullough,  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  A  J  Logo. 

LABOR  DAY  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY. 

Mahanoy  City  and  Pottsville  the  Centre 
of  Attraction. 

Pottsville  celebrated  Labor  Day  in  goed 
style.  The  different  shops  and  schools  were 
closed,  and  while  many  people  went  to  Maha¬ 
noy  City  to  participate  in  the  monument  un¬ 
veiling  ceremonies  there,  the  balance  cele¬ 
brated  the  day  in  home  attractions.  In  the 
morning  circus  parade  and  ball  match  at 
Dolan’s  Park,  between  the  A.  C.  S.  N.  club, 
of  Phila,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drew  immense 
crowds.  The  circus  at  Yorkville  and  a  second 
game,  between  the  same  clubs,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  were  very  heavily  patronized. 

Ashland,  Girardville,  Shenandoah  and  other 
towns  above  the  mountain  went  to  Mahanoy  1 
City  to  assist  in  the  demonstration  there. 

Those  of  the  Sc.  Clair  people  who  did  not  go¬ 
to  Mahanoy  City  emjoyed  themselves  at » 
Sc.  Mary  church  picnic  at  Dormer’s  Atlantic  , 
Garden. 

SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN. 

The  patriotic  people  of  Schuylkill  Haven 
turned  out  strong  this  morning  to  attend  the 
unveiling  ceremonies  at  Mahanoy  City. 
Among  those  who  went  np  were  :  Postmaster 
G.  F.  Dengter,  Hon.  C.  B  Palsgrove,  S,  A, 
Loseh  and  wife,  C.  H.  Goas  and  William  H. 
Levan. 

In  the  morning  at  7  o’clock  a  special  train 
with  three  cars  was  run  over  the  Beading  and 
contained  the  delegations  of  Camps  47,  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.,  with  drum  corps,  and  Council  No. 
23,  Jr.,  O.  U.  A.  M.  A  number  of  citizens 
also  accompanied  the  societies. 

Ac  Cressona  every  available  man  put  in  his 
'  time  at  the  shops,  which  are  overcrowded 
with  work.  The  powder  mills  were  the  only 
industry  idle. 

|  Orwigsburg  people  were  all  bns:ly  engaged 
jat  work  finishing  up  orders  for  closing  down 
|  the  balance  of  the  week  on  account  of  the 
[Fair. 


Minersville  had  no  demonstration  but  a 
goodly  number  went  to  Mahanoy  City. 

Port  Carbon  assisted  at  Mahanoy  City,  and 
a  large  delegation  went  up  this  morning. 


_ (2k.., 


The  Miners’  Journal  When  Benjamin 
Bannan  Controlled  It. 


PEEP  INTO  THE  LOHG  AGO 


Its  Early  History  and  Something  About 
Those  Who  Slraped  its  Policies 
for  Over  Half  a  Century— Ex¬ 
tracts  From  Old  Files. 


The  Miners’ Journal  to-day  commences 
the  publication  of  extracts  from  the  files  of 
the  paper  running  as  far  back  as  1830, 
when  it  was  issued  as  a  weekly.  The  late 
Benjamin  Bannan  was  not  tne  founder  of 
the  Miners’  Journal  as  many  people 
suppose.  According  to  the  volume  number 
of  the  Weekly  Miners’  Journal  which 
records  its  69th  volume,  the  paper  was 


four  years  old  when  Mr.  Bannan  took  pos¬ 


session  of  it  in  1829.  The  files  in  this 
office  only  go  back  to  1830  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  publishers  of  the  “History 
of  Schuylkill  County,”  covering  the  period 
between  1811  and  1881,  for  valuable  data 
concerning  the  publication  of  the  Miners’ 
Journal  from  its  initial  number  in  1825 
up  to  1830. 

The  present  publishers  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  placing  before  the  readers  of 
the  Miners’  Journal  extracts  from  the 
old  file3,  thus  connecting  the  present  with 
the  past  and  unfolding  pictures  of  a  time 
iu  Schuylkill’s  history  which  is  correlative 
with  the  most  wonderful  period  of  human 
progress  in  the  United  States. 


BENJAMIN  BANNAN. 


Benjamin  Bannan,  journalist  and  politi¬ 
cal  economist,  was  born  in  Union  township. 
Berks  county,  April  22,  1807,  and  died 
July  29,  1875.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  died  when  Benjamin  was 8  years  old. 
Benjamin  went  to  school  only  about  two 
years  after  his  lather’s  death.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  was  indentured  to  learu  the 
printing  business  in  the  office  of 
the  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal 
at  Reading,  where  he  remained  six 
years.  He  went  from  there  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  worked  in  several  printing 


_ D  them  being  that  of  Lai 

uut.vjn,  the  celebrated  type  founder, - 

__  learned  the  art  of  stereotyping.  He 
came  to  Pottsville  about  this  time 
and  found  the  office  of  the  Miners’  Jour¬ 
nal  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant.  The  suDScription  list 
numbered  250  when  he  took  possession  in 
April,  1829,  and  he  was  connected  with  the 
concern  for  nearly  forty  years.  j 

On  July  1st,  1866  he  disposed  of  a  half 
interest  in  the  establishment,  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1873  sold  the  other  moiety.  He  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life  bnt  his  attachment  for 
the  Journal  was  so  great  that  he  contin¬ 
ued  writing  for  the  paper  and  attending  to 
the  coal  statistics  as  when  he  was  sole 
owner.  The  number  of  subscribers  had 
increased  to  over  4,000  and  its  weekly  cir- 
I  culation  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
three  other  political  journals  in  the  State, 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  Democracy  and  during  his  whole 
life,  it  is  said,  he  never  voted  for  a  Demo¬ 
crat  when  there  was  a  contest  between  the 
political  parties.  He  proposed  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  tariff  league  in  1840.  In 
1841  and  also  in  1861  he  collected  signa- 
:  tures  to  the  longest  petitions  ever  laid  be- 
;  fore  Congress  praying  for  protection  to 
j  home  industry.  As  a  thinker  and  writer 
Mr.  Bannan  belonged  to  an  advanced 
i  school. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bannan  is  true  to  life  and  was  taken  a  few 
i years  before  his  death. 

ENTER  COL.  R.  H.  RAMSEY. 


Mr.  Bannan  in  1866  took  in  a  partner 
in  the  person  of  Col.  Robert  H.  Ramsey  who 
purchased  a  one-half  interest  in  the  plant. 
Shortly  after  this  partnership  was  formed 
Mr.  Bannan  took  a  trip  abroad  and  before 
he  left  opposed  a  scheme  to  issue  a  daily  in 
connection  with  the  weekly.  Mr.  Ramsey 
in  1873  became  the  sole  owner  of  the 
paper  and  about  this  time  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Daily^  Miners’  Jour¬ 
nal.  His  health  showed  signs  about  this 
time  of  breaking  down.  Three  years  later 
Col.  Ramsey  called  on  his  old  friend  George 
W.  Childs  and  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  latter.  W.  R.  Cole,  the  present  post¬ 
master,  of  Pottsville,  became  the  manager 
of  the  Miners’  Journal.  Col.  Ramsey 
had  commenced  the  erection  of  a  noble 
edifice  on  South  Centre  street  and  occupied 
it  as  a  publishing  house,  when  he  died 
while  on  a  trip  to  Tennessee  for  his  health. 
His  death  occurred  in  1876.  The  building 
was  a  triumph  of  architectural  genius,  but 
the  cost  of  its  erection  involved  the  Colonel 
in  interminable  debt.  The  estate  was  sold 
and  Mrs.  Ramsey  bought  in  the  family 
residence  out  of  a  §40,000  insurance  policy 
on  the  life  of  her  husband.  The  Journal 
building,  as  it  was  familiarly  called,  was 
burned  to  tbs  ground  about  1892.  The  site 
for  this  building  had  been  occupied  by  “The 
Silver  Terrace,”  a  quaint  structure,  erected 
by  a  man  named  Silver  and  Mr.  Ramsey 
purchased  it  at  a  cost  of  §12,500  from 
Frank  Carter.  In  1877  P.  W.  Sheafer  and 
Frank  Carter  became  the  owners  of  the 
plaDt,  the  former  having  a  two-thirds  in- 
.  terest  and  the  latter  one-Third  interest. 


incorporated  with  a  m,  .f°,ocera  was  then 
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BENJAMIN  jBANNAN. 
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which  will  cost  about  §100,000.”  The 
following  railroads  were  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  “Pinegrove  Railroad,  the  Little 
Schuylkill  ■  commencing  at  Port  Clinton, 
and  extends  up  said  stream  to  the  mines,  a 
distance  of  about  23  miles.  This  road  is ; 
expected  to  be  completed  next  season,  if 
laid  with  wooden  rails.”  The  article  con-| 
eludes  with  this  -slap  at  the  mossbacks: 
“Thus  after  raising  so  noble  a  monument 
to  our  industry  and  fame,  some  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  we  are  all  mad.  ‘We  are 
not  mad,  most  noble’  revilers.  If  so  such[ 
was  the  madness  of  those  who  projected 
Schuylkill  Navigation.’,  \ 


I  VERY  OLD  CEMETERK 


WITHIN  IT  KETOSES  THE  REMAINS  OF 
JOHN  POTT,  FOUNDER  OF  POTTSVILLE 


The  School  Board’s  Proposition  to  Re« 
move  the  Bodies  and  Turn  the 
Cemetery  into  a  Playground- 


To  the  rear  of  Grammar  School  building  No. 

I,  occupying  half  of  the  square,  which  is 
bounded  by  Centre,  East  Race  and  Second 
streets  and  Laurel  alley,  is  situated  the  oldest 
burying  ground  in  Pottsville.  In  st  are  buried 
lohn  Potts,  the  founder  of  Pottsville,  and  some 
25  of  his  decendants.  This  cemetery  is  enclosed 
by  a  high  stone  wall  which  is  rapidly  falling  to 
decay. 

At  one  time  this  was  a  beautiful  burying; 
plot,  but  the  ravages  of  time  have  reduced  it  to 
a  disagreeable  spot  and  at  the  present  time  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  a  menace  to  pub¬ 
lic  health.  Through  neglect,  the  place  is 
overgrown  with  tall  weeds  and  rank  vegetation 
forming  a  fit  habitation  for  snakes  and  vermin. 
It  is  an  unhallowed  spot,  in  its  present  condi¬ 
tion,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  town. 

Now,  certain  of  the  directors  of  the  School 
Board  have  a  scheme  on  hand,  which,  if  car¬ 
ried  through,  will  greatly  improve  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  this  square.  The  school 
property,  at  present,  is  provided  with  a  smifll 
paved  yard,  surrounded  by  high  brick  walls  on 
both  sides  and  the  crumbling  cemetery  wall  to 
the  rear.  This  yard  is  used  by  the  school 
children  as  a  play  ground  at  recess  and  a  vety 
unhealthy  one  it  is.  Rarely  does  the  sun.  ever 
penetrate  to  it  sufficiently  to  dispose  of  the 
dampness  which  radiates  from  the  walls  and 
pavements.  The  chilly  atmosphere  in  the 
rear  of  the  yard  is  not  calculated  to  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  the  scholars. 

The  plan  which  the  directors  have  in  mind 


is  to  utilize  the  cemetery  ior  a  play  ground  ior  I 
the  children.  Before  going  farLher  into  the. 
Board’s  plan  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  few 
facts  relative  to  this  square. 

It  was  in  1817  that  the  entire  square  was 
dedicated  by  John  Pott  as  a  burying  ground 
and  a  school  site.  The  first  school  building  to 
be  put  up  was  a  rough,  log  structure,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  our  forefathers  very  well 
for  a  period  of  over  40  years.  It  was  the  first 
free  school  to  be  established  in  this  region,  and 
as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained  was  the  best 
which  those  primitive  times  afforded. 

No  trustees  were  appointed  for  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  dedication,  so  in 
1839  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  put-j 
ting,  the  title  of  the  property  into  the  hands  ofl 
the  Borough  Council  and  directed  them  to' 
to  keep  the  grounds  in  “decent  and  proper, 
order.”  The  council  appointed  trustees  but 
they  did  not  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to' 
them. 

The  property  not  being  properly  cared  for  in 
1856  an  act  was  passed  making  the  School 
Board,  of  Pottsville,  the  trustees. 

Three  years  later,  in  1S59,  an  Act  of  As¬ 
sembly  was  passed  putting  the  tide  of  the! 
grounds  into  the  Pottsville  School  District. 
About  that  time  the  present  fine  stone  and! 
brick  building  was  built,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  log  one. 

According  to  the  plans  advanced  for  the  use 
of  this  cemetery,  the  remains  of  those  buried 
there  in  years  gone  by  wiil  be  removed  and 
properly  re-interred  in  another  cemetery  at  t lie 
board’s  expense.  P'or  doing  this  the  board 
will  be  protected  by  several  Acts  of  Legislature. 

Acts  were  passed  in  1S74,  1876  aud  1887! 
ior  the  removal  of  the  bodies  from  unusedj 
cemeteries  sin  the  center  of  towns  that  be¬ 
came  neglected  and  are  a  public  nuisance,  or 
where  the  ground  is  required  by  the  public  on  ! 
account  of  the  general  progress  ot  the  com- 1 
m unity.  The  power  to  remove  bodies  lies  in 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  acts  re¬ 
quire  the  removals  to  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  parties  interested,  who  in  this  instance, 
would  be  the  school  district. 

This  whole  matter  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  School  Board  at  its  last  meecing  j 
by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  it  was  referred  to  the. 
Building  Committee.  The  board  has  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  relatives  of  those  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  are  willing  that  the  removals  be  I 
made. 

One  of  the  prominent  descendants  of  John 
Pott  says  that  she  thinks  the  decendants  of’  the j 
town’s  founder  would  be  perfectly  willing  for> 
proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  bodies 
interred  in  the  cemetery  provided  the  board  j 
erect  a  proper  stone  at  the  grave  of  John  Pott  I 
and  enclose  it  with  a  neat  iron  railing. 
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SERIES  ABOUT  FAMILIAR  PERSON'S. 


THOMAS  HOOKE. 

One  of  the  oldest  miners  in  th:s  county 
is  Thomas  Moore,  who  lives  with  his 
grandchildren,  the  Wilds,  at  111  West 
Mahanoy  avenue.  lie  was  born  in  Coun¬ 
ty  Durham,  England,  about  live  miles 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Aug.  14. 1810. 
When  ten  years  old,  he  went  iuto  the 
mines  and  has  done  little  else  since,  until 
he  retired  about  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Moore  is  next  youngest  of  fourl  en 
children. 

He  worked  in  the  mines  in  England 
until  1839,  when  he  emigrated  to  America, 
with  his  family  settling  in  Coalport,  Ohio, 
and  later  in  Chancey  of  the  same  state, 
situated  in  the  Hocking  valley.  Mr. 
Moore  has  the  distinction  of  being  among 
a  gang  of  workmen  who  were  first  to 
sink  a  shaft  in  Ohio.  The  Hocking  val 
ley  has  since  become  the  greatest  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  soft  coal  region.  During 
this  time,  Mr.  Moore  had  heard  much  of 
Schuylkill  county  and  in  1841  removed  to 
i  Mill  Creek. 

Pottsville  was  tlen  an  overgrown 
patch  of  one  and  one-half  story  houses. 
In  1841,  he  became  one  of  a  party  to 
miners  to  make  the  first  trip  over  the 
Reading  road  from  Mt.  Carbon  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  little  ears  were  fitted  with 
benches.  The  miners  wore  working 
suits,  top  boots,  caps  ami  lamps,  but  all 
were  new.  The  trip  was  to  show  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  the  miners  and  to  show  the 
miners  to  Philadelphians,  whom  the  coal 
operators  and  land-owners  were  at  that 
time  endeavoring  to  interest  in  mining 
operations. 

!  In  1845,  Mr.  Moore  removed  to  St. 
Clair.  At  that  time  the  only  mines  in 
operation  thereabout  were  the  Cumboia 
and  the  Delaware  shafts.  St.  Clair  was  a 
patch  in  size,  but  was  well  laid  out  with 
broad  streets,  was  in  a  good  location  and 
bade  fair  to  become  the  leading  town  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Moore  was  offered  two 
free  lots,  each  60x200  feel,  where  ihe  Big- 
ley  tavern  has  3tood  for  years,  bv  Mr. 
Patterson,  if  he  would  buiid  a  house  on 
them.  The  cost  would  not  have  been 
more  than  §600,  but  Mr.  Moore  was  inex¬ 
perienced  in  such  matters  then,  and  did 
not  like  to  ask  any  of  his  frienis  to  help 
him. 

In  1848  ho  went  iuto  the  coal  business 
for  himself,  driving  into  the  mountain  at 
Point  Hollow,  near  St.  Clair.  The  w<  rk 
was  abandoned  after  a  year,  the  veins 
Iproving  to  be  red  ash.  He  returned  to 
work  about  the  St.  Clair  mines,  as  boss, 
and  in  other  capacities.  About  the  year 
1862,  he  concluded  to  move.  The  mines 
were  becoming  deep  arid  fiery  and  he  had 
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sons  whosellves  he  did  notcare  to  endaC 
gnr.  The  objective  point  was  Mahano. 
City,  which  was  just  coming  into  public 
notice. 

Mr.  Moore  had  been  in  the  Mahanoy 
valley  several  years  before  He  crossed 
,  the  mountain  near  what  is  now  Girard- 
V  ville.  The  country  was  a  wilderness, 
black  with  trees,  full  of  deer  and  wild 
eats,  and  bears  were  not  unheard  of.  He 
met  a  solitary  wood-chopper  and  fol¬ 
lowing  his  direction  as  to  the  location  of 
Mahauoy  City,  came  out  near  Ringtown. 
He  eventually  found  his  way  to  the  only 
bouse  in  town,  a  hotel  standing  at 
Knapp’s  corner,  and  run  by  Emanuel 
Boyer.  East  and  West,  North  and  South 
of  the  hotel  was  a  forest,  divided  by  a 
rude  log  road  and  a  clear  brook,  Mah¬ 
anoy  creek. 

Another  time  he  asked  for  lodgfngat 
MaDny  Boyer’s-  and  was  refused.  He 
asked  for  a  reason  and  was  told  they  had 
a  case  of  small-pox.  He  insisted  no 
longer. 

There  were  plenty  of  fish  caught  in 
Mahanoy  creek  in  those  days, 
though  none  were  very  large.  Deer 
could  be  shot  a  quarter-mile 
from  ihe  tavern  and  Charley  Lawton 
brought  down  eleven  in  one  season. 

When  he  arrived  with  his  family,  in 
1862.  the  town  boasted  about  forty  build¬ 
ings.  He  occupied  a  bouse  in  Hesser- 
stettle  on  the  Patterson-Kear  property. 
Wm.  Patterson  and  Isaac  Riehardsou 
livfd  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Moore  found  employment  at  Steels  and 
(Lawtons  in  proving  veins.  He  bought 
1 1 he  lot  at  Third  and  Centre  streets  for 
§910  and  built  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Joseph  Kellar,  hotel  keeper. 

Other  lots,  25x125  feet,  sold  for  §150  and 
some  corner  spaces  for  §200.  He  lived  in 
Lanigans  for  a  year,  about  1863,  and  later 
occupied  the  Kellar  property,  which  he 
sold  about  10  years  ago.  His  next  door 
neighbor  was  John  Schuth,  and  a  most 
agreeable  neighbor  he  was  during  the  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  of  his  residence  in 
that  vicinity. 

“Its  not  well  for  a  man  to  travel  about 
those  dark  gangways  when  he  gets  to  be 
my  age,”  said  the  yetcran  miner.  “I 
would  rather  leave  it  to  the  younger  men 
and  rest  awhile.” 

For  a  man  of  S4  years  of  active  life, 
Mr.  Moore  is  remarkably  well  preserved. 
His  mind  is  clear  and  not  a  day  passes 
but  he  reads  the  papers  and  his  figure  is  a 
iamiliar  sight  on  our  streets. 
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AX  OLD  TALE  RETOLD. 

lu  1793,  the  Mahanoy  Valley,  and  all  the 
coal  region  for  that  matter,  was  an  almost 
unbroken  forest.  Wild  animals  there 
were  plenty  and  the  few  men  that  pass¬ 
ed  hereabovit3  were  hunters  or  an  occas¬ 
sional  traveller  bound  across  country  to 
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He  bad  killed  a  pettier  named  Paul 
haver.  The  man  lor  whom  he  had  lain 
in  wait  had  traveled  another  way.  com¬ 
ing  into  the  valley  at  Ashland.  Bailey 
escaped,  but  was  captured  in  New  Jersey 
two  years  afterward,  and  executed  in 
1798.  He  admitted  the  crime  and  told  its 
story. 

Several  years  ago  a  number  of  boys 
playing  near  Pleasant  Hill,  in  a  stable 
yard  of  Glendon  colliery,  dug  up 
a  quantity  of  old  coins.  A  re¬ 
port  was  immediately  spread  that  a 
rich  treasure  had  been  buried  there. 
Many  people  flocked  to  the  scene  and  not 
till  the  story  of  the  buried  coin  was  re- 1 
called,  did  a  reasonable  solution  of  the 
mystery  appear.  Some  of  the  coins  are 
in  the  possession  of  Justice  May  and 
other  persons  about  town. 


~r'er.  Amoug  the  former  class,  as 
7  ’story  is  handed  down,  was  one 
Bailey,  a  wild,  daring  fellow,  who  spent 
most  of  hii  time  in  the  woods,  fishing 
and  gunning  and  profitting  by  'lie  sale  of 
his  furs. 

He  occasionally  made  trips  to  the 
vieinity  of  Reading  and  while  there 
learned  of  a  man  who  was  soon  to  make 
payment  on  a  farm  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river.  The  only  way  to  carry 
money  was  by  wagon,  horseback,  or 
afoot.  The  nearest  way  and  the  way  that 
the  man  would  probably  take  was 
through  the  Mahanoy  Valley.  What 
would  be  easier  thought  Bailey  than 
to  stop  the  carrier  in  some  wild  moun¬ 
tain  path,  take  the  money  and  make 
way  with  tli9  carrier  With  this  plan, 
Bailey  travelled  to  the  farmer’s  rude 
cabin,  aud  by  adroitly  questioning  the 
wife  ho  learned  the  day  on  wh.cli  the 
man  was  expected  with  the  money. 

He  returned  to  the  Mahanoy  valley  to 
await  the  traveler’s  coming,  laying 
around  a  tavern  kept  by  one  Brebcb, 
which  stood,  according  to  reliable  infor¬ 
mation,  on  the  present  site  of  Knapp’s 
scale.  The  tavern  was  the  nearest  for 
many  miles.  The  proprietor  was  a 
hunter,  too,  who,  perhaps,  was  guarding 
the  land  grants  for  some  company, 
against  the  encroachment  of  squatters. 

At  this  tavern,  belated  travelers  often 
put  up  for  the  night,  starting  on  their 
journey  at  daylight.  He  would  surely 
come  that  way,  thought  Bailey,  and  sure 
enough  on  the  night  before  the  payment 
was  due,  a  man  on  horseback  was  seen 
to  approach  the  tavern. 

He  was  an  old  fellow,  and  over  the 
horse’s  back  was  a  pair  of  saddle  bai>s. 
Bailey  was  accommodating.  He  lifted 
off  the  bags,  which  were  weighty  with 
something  that  jingled  like  com.  He  had 
a  chance  to  feel  of  the  bag.  It  indeed 
contained  money,  perhaps  the  gold  for 
which  he  was  scheming.  This  was  surely 
the  man  for  whom  he  was  waiting. 

In  the  morning,  early,  Bailey  was  up 
and  away  for  a  spot  in  the  forest,  wh^re 
a  limpid  spring  gurgled  at  the  roadside.! 
He  lay  in  ambush,  gun  in  hand  awaiting 
the  coming  of  his  victim. 

Soon  the  old  man  was  sren  jogging 
easily  along  the  log  road.  Bailey  raised 
his  gun  and  fired.  Tho  ball  struck  the 
1  horse,  which  plunged  forward,  throwing 
the  old  man  to  the  ground.  Again  the 
gun  was  raised  and  the  bullet  pierced  the 
old  man’s  body.  Bailey  snatched  the 
bags  from  the  frantic  horse  and  rushed 
up  to  the  old  man,  who  was  yet  alive. 
“Don’t  kill  me,”  plead  he  as  he  lay  on  the 
1  ground.  Bailey  was  obdurate  and  raised 
j  his  axe  to  finish  the  job.  “Give  me  time 
!  to  pray,”  he  begged,  but  the  axe  cleaved 
i  his  skull  and  the  gray  hairs  were  red-j 
deued  with  blood. 

A  noise  was  heard  as  the  creaking  of  a 
wagon.  The  murderer  lay  hold  the  limp 
form  and  drew  it  into  the  bush.  The 
wagon  approached,  the  driver  noticed  the 
wounded  horse  and  further  on  tracks  of1 
human  blood,  freshly  spilled  and  a  trail! 
of  it  leading  to  the  bush.  He  prepared  to 
dismount  and  follow  the  marks,  when 
Bailey  stepped  boldly  into  view  aud  rais¬ 
ing  his  weapon,  bade  the  teamster  drive 
on  lest  he  spill  some  blood,  too.  The  man 
obeyed.  The  robber  opened  the  bags. 
They  contained  about  200  copper  pennies 
and  a  little  silver  and  gold.  The  murder¬ 
er  was  disgusted  and  going  into  the  forest1 
buried  the  copper.  '  B 
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Old  Laadmarb  Wiped  Oat. 

The  Pinegrove  Herald  of  this  morning 
says:  “The  Red  Lion  Hotel  stand,  that 
sheltered  the  traveling  public  for  one  cen 
tury,  located  on  the  public  road  between 
Pinegrove  and  Friedenaburg,  owned  by 
Isaac  Batdorf,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Friday.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Batdorf 
erected  a  more  modern  hotel  across  the 
road  from  the  old  house,  and  moved  the 
hotel  fixtures  to  the  new  stand.  The  old 
place  was  occupied  by  Charles  Kramer,  a] 
sawmiller,  and  about  noon  on  Friday  his; 
wife,  who  was  alone  with  a  few  children,  i 
discovered  the  upper  story  on  fire.  Shel 
gave  the  alarm  and,  by  assistance  of  the 
neighbors,  saved  some  of  the  furniture. 
The  old  hotel  stand,  including  the  new 
summer  house,  went  up  in  smoke.  Thus 
one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  in  the  history 
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MAHANOY  CITY  AND  VICINITY  THIRTY- 
TWO  YEARS  AGO. 


By  request  Mr.  Edward  T.  Morgan,  of 
Hondo,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  mines  of  the  Compania  de  Car- 
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bon  de  Coahuila,  writes  of  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Mahanoy  ,  City  and  vicini¬ 
ty  twenty-three  years  ago.  When 
Mr.  Morgan  left  here  for  the 
State  of  Washington  he  was  fore¬ 
man  for  Lentz,  Lilly  &  Co.,  at  Park  Place. 
In  the  west  his  skill  and  knowledge  of 
mining  science  received  honorable  recog¬ 
nition  and  he  became  the  first  mine  in¬ 
spector  appointed  under  the  mine  laws  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  He  is  now  in  a 
very  responsible  position  at  Hondo.  His 
many  friends  here  will  donbtless  feel  an 
additional  interest  in  these  reminiscences 
through  their  friendly  recollection  of  the  . 
writer: 

Hondo,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  !  1 
April  25, 1895.  j 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  1863,  I 
settled  in  Lanigan’s  Patch,  and  worked 
with  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  who  for 
years  was  foreman  at  St.  Nicholas. 

The  time  I  write  of,  Mr.  Evans  drove 
schutes  apd  headings  in  the  old  Fishor 
1  drift  and  I  worked  for  him.  It  was  then 
I  I  got  acquainted  with  the  Hughes  broth¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Joseph  Hughes  who  some  years 
ago  kept  a  shoe  store  on  West  Centre 
!  street.  I  have  lost  track  of  his  brother 
William.  The  old  trail,  or  path,  from 
Fisher’s  drift  to  town  lead  to  the  railroad 
track  at  what  is  now  Elmwood  colliery, 
j  I  used  to  come  to  town  four  nights  a 
week  to  seek  for  letters  I  expected.  If 
my  memory  bears  me  out  correc  ly,  the 
post  office  was  in  the  building  occupied 
for  years  by  the  late  David  Anstock, 
barber.  C.  C.  Hagenbuch  was  postmaster, 
and  my  face  soon  became  familiar  to  him 
through  my  frequent  visits. 

I  often  recall  to  mind  the  fright  and 
terror  which  usually  possessed  me,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  returning  alone  to  Mr.  Evans’ 
house,  with  whom  I  boarded.  This  trip 
was  always  made  after  supper.  From 
your  city  to  St.  Nicholas  or  Lanigans  at 
that  time  meant  a  forest  with  abundant 
underbrush.  Rabbits  infected  the  brush 
on  each  side  of  the  trail,  and  the  sound  of 
my  footsteps  undoubtedly  frightened 
them,  and  they  in  turn  frightened  me.  It 
would  b«  a  bard  matter  to  decide  which 
was  frighlened  the  most,  for  I  was  not 
then  awa^e  of  the  cause.  For  personal 
security,  I  invested  in  a  back  spring  clasp 
knife,  and  many  a  time  I  walked  from 
Mahanoy  City  to  Lanigan’s  wuh  the 
handle  tightly  grasped  in  my  hand  and 
the  blade  opened. 

Ore  Dight  a  new  danger  presented  itself 
tome;  walking  along  straining  my  eyes 
and  ears  as  a  nervous  person  is  apt  to  do, 
my  foot  caught  in  one  of  the  straggling 
roots  which  crossed  the  path,  and  I  was 
hurled  headforemost  into  the  thick 
brush  with  the  open  knife  still  in  my 
hand.  After  that  escape  I  used  to  take 
my  mining  lamp  along  and  hide  it  on 
side  of  the  trail  before  reaching  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  upon  my  returu  would  have  to 
burn  probably  a  dozen  matches  to  find 
the  hidden  lamp  to  light  mysell'bome.  In 
|  a  f6w  mon’hs  afterward  Mr.  Thomas 
Price,  father-in-law  of  Mahanoy  City’s 
'  choir  leader,  and  James  Thomas,  Chas. 

I  McKinney  and  Thomas  Griffiths,  late  of 
Park  Place,  who  died  in  Wal‘>s  while 
visiting  relatives,  added  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  and  so  my  lonely  visits 
came  to  an  end,  there  was  always  com¬ 
pany  whenever  I  wect  to  town. 

I  have  a  recollection  of  Manny  Boyer’s 
fruit  and  vegatsble  stand  near  Brown- 
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millet’s  saloi  n.  Charles  D.  Kaier’s  siauu 
then  was  on  the  south  side  of  East,  Centre 
street. 

I  walked  from  Lanigan’s  on  a  Sunday 
morning  to  attend  the  first  Welsh  services 
ever  held  by  an  ordained  minister  in 
Mahanoy  City  in  the  old  school  house  on 
Spruce  street.  It  was  then  I  first  met 
Thomas  Rees,  John  Morgan,  Rees  P, 
Jones  and  Thomas  Gitticg-«.  Alter  the 
morning  service  we  bad  Sunday  school 
at  2  p.  m. 

In  1870,  T  moved  to  Mahanoy  City  and 
worked  at  St,  Nicholas,  and  got  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  late  Ev«n  Samuels, 
Jonn  B.  Dav’fs,  William  Miles  and  John 
Webb  Those  fonr  were  abundantly  able 
to  take  good  care  of  themselves  and  spoil  | 
a  weakling  such  as  I.  We  all  worked  in  \ 
the  St.  Nicholas  mine,  and  they  would  ' 
make  imaginary  bets  chaffing  each  other  \ 
upon  the  amount  of  “  gad  ”  or  “cheek” 
the  other  had,  particularly  iu  begging  a 
ride  from  a  passing  teams-er.  John  B, 
Davi6B  would  say  to  Evan  Samuels;  “We 
shall  give  you  the  first  opportunity  of 
begging  a  ride  with  the  teamster  now  ap- 
pr  aching.”  Evan  Samuels  would  some¬ 
times  go  and  meet  the  team  and  the 
the  crowd  would  laugh  just  loud  enough 
that  the  teamster  would  be  attracted  by 
the  noise,  and,  of  course,  seeing  the 
crowd,  would  refuse  one  and  all.  The 
tables  were  turned  one  day  by  John  B. 
Davies.  He  was  giving  the  opportunity 
of  being  the  only  solicitor  tor  a  ride  in  a 
passing  team.  John  was  always  foxy. 

He  accepted  the  challenge  and  pretended 
to  start  home,  leaving  the  team  overtake 
him.  The  crowd  hooted  just  as  he  jumped 
into  the  wagon.  The  driver  said,  "Go 
out.”  John  answered  blandly,  “Yes, 
sir,”  but  made  no  attempt  to  go.  “  Go 
out,”  roared  the  driver  again.  “  Yes,  sir, 
at  St,  Nicholas,”  said  John.  “Go  out,” 
repeated  the  driver  very  angry  and  he 
checked  the  horses  to  put  John  out. 
“Yes,  sir,”  said  John,  “I  work  in  a 
breast  and  like  it  well  enough,  but  I  am 
very  hard  of  hearing.  What  is  wrong 
that  the  horses  have  stopped  ?  ’  The 
driver  muttered  some  stifled  words  8nd 
let  the  deaf  man  ride  home. 

The  dignity  connected  with  an  ex- Chief 
Burgess  forbids  me  telling  a  good  one'  on 
John  Webb.  The  ex-chief  and  William 
Miles  were  the  bosses  of  the  team  read 
when  originality  and  tactics  had  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to.  But  in  some  cases,  the  pupils 
are  such  adepts  in  learning  that  they 
leave  their  teachers  behind.  A  pupil  of 
the  original  four  carried  away  the  laurel 
wreath  by  a  very  bold  undertaking  one 
day. 

Two  men  were  riding  in  a  buggy 
through  St.  Nicholas  toward  your  city  ;  | 
attached  to  the  buggy  was  a  new  double  ! 
rig,  or  covered  carriage,  in  tandem  style.  : 
The  pupil  I  have  reference  to— a  pale-  | 
faced,  scrawny  looking  miner  with  i 
hardly  grit  enough  to  say  and  maintain 
that  whife  is  white.  He  lived  on  Pine 
street,  near  Fifth,  and  was  continually 
made  the  butt  end  of  the  company’s 
jokes,  which  aggravated  him  consider- 
i  ably  at  times.  Seeing  what  all  the  com¬ 
pany  saw,  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do.  He  pretended  to  walk  home, 
but  left  the  buggy  and  covered  carriage 
overtake  him.  The  crowd  had  looker — 
wistfully  at  the  empty  carriage  and  \f- 
them,  and  while  gazing  after  it  they  w- 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  seeing 


*iale  and  scrawny-looking  man,  who  nau 
started  to  walk  home,  coolly  opening  the 
door  of  the  new  carriage  and  stepping  in¬ 
side.  Thievery  person  told  me  that  he 
enjoyed  the  ride  very  much,  excepting 
the  last  five  or  six  minutes,  during  which 
he  watched  a  chance  of  stepping  out  un¬ 
observed. 

This  person  was  twitted  considerably 
in  the  mine  one  day  by  James  Heaton 
(who  has  been  in  charge  of  No.  4  near 
Lost  Creek.)  It  was  two  days  before 
Christmas  1874  or  1875.  Mr.  Heaton 
made  the  remark  in  presence  of  Andy 
Gallagher,  Manus  O’Donnei,  Evan  Davies 
and  William  Davies  (Heaton's  partner) 

|  that  the  pale  faced  man  looked  as  if  he 
did  not  have  enough  to  eat,  and  that  if  he 
only  would  pass  his  (Heaton’s)  house  on 
his  way  home  that  Mrs.  Heaton  would 
!  undoubtedly  give  him  something  to  eat, 
I  Ac.  This  took  place  about  11  a.  m.,  the 


miner’s  piece  time. 

The  poor  man  however  learned  through 
William  Davis  that  Heaton  had  the  day 
before  received  a  case  or  to  of  dressed 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  patch,  and 
it  took  him  but  a  short  time 
to  decide  how  to  get  revenge 
on  Heaton.  He  went  out  of  the  mine  an 
hour  or  two  before  Heatons  usual  time  of 
quitting,  after  getting  out  of  the  mine  he 
took  the  lower  road  leading  to  Heaton’B 
house.  He  rapped  at  the  door  and  Mrs. 
Heaton  presented  herself.  “Good  even¬ 
ing;  Mrs.  Heaton,  I  presume,”  the  lady 
nodded,  “Mr.  Heaton  requested  me  to  call 
and  select  a  turkey  for  myself.” 

•‘Weil  now,  that  is  too  bad,”  said  the 
woman,  “Jim  should  have  known  better; 
he  knew  that  the  turkeys  were  all  sold, 
and  I  have  only  two  geese  for  myself. 
Would  you  accept  one  of  the  geese,  I  am 
sure  yop  would  h®  pleased  with  it.” 
Mrs.  Heaton  brokfeht  up  a  fine  goose 
from  tne  cenar,  weignea  uruuu  pmccuuca 
to  cover  it  with  paper. 

The  scrawny  man  thought  Mrs.  Heaton 
awfuily  slow  at  the  time,  but  I  suspect 
that  he  was  afraid  of  ;*lr.  Heaton 
putting  in  an  appearance.  The  goose, 
however,  was  safely  taken  to  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good. 

Miles,  Davies  and  Webb,  living  near  the 
scrawny  man  heard  of  the  trick  and  to 
redeem  their  lost  reputation  undertook 
to  steal  from  the  thief,  but  he  proved  to 
be  one  too  many  for  the  trio. 

The  goose  was  cooked  and  placed  on 
the  table  preparatory  for  supper,  when, 
as  usual,  some  evil  genius  lead  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Thomas  and  a  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  was  then  studying  for 
the  ministry  to  make  a  pastoral  visit. 
As  your  readers  are  aware  that  the  odor 
of  a  roasted  turkey  or  goose  generally 


captivates  the  outer  man  by  the  needs  of 
the  inner  man,  they  invited  each  other  to 
partake  of  the  good  things  that  the 
scrawny  man  had  risked  his  good  name 
and  reputation  to  attain. 

They  were  duly  notified  of  its  being  un¬ 
clean,  for  the  goose  had  been  in  a  sense 
stolen,  but  like  all  brethren  of  the  cloth 
wit  came  to  their  aid  that  the  necessity  of 
a  double  blessing  wts  all  the  more  neces- 
sa’y. 

When  Mr.  Heaton  and  the  scrawny 
man  first  met  after  the  above  mentioned 
facts,  peace  was  declared,  based  on  the 
promise  that  the  word  goose  was  not  to 
uttered  by  the  scrawny  man  in  the 
a  'ng  or  presence  of  Mr.  Heaton.  The 
oer  pound  of  that  goose 
'  *’  J^in  the  archives  at 
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FAN  OLD  BURIAL  SPOT 


It  Will  Probably  be  a  Thing  of  the 
/•  Past. 

AN  OLD  LOG  SCHOOL  HOUSE 


The  Legislature  Passes  a  Bill  Giving 
the  Cemetery  to  the  School 
District  of  Fottsvllle. 

Its  History. 


The  bill  known  as  the  “Cemetery  Bill,” 
has  passed  both  the  Senate  and  House.  It 
authorizes  and  regulates  the  taking  and 
using  of  certain  public  burial  places  under 
certain  circumstances  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
mon  school  education.  The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Keefer  and 
one  just  like  it,  was  presented  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Sehrink.  This  was  done 
to  gain  time  and  have  it  rushed  through. 
In  fact  the  bill  was  not  in  the  hands  of  tne 
committee  more  than  20  minutes  when  it 
was  reported  favorably,  and  the  unanimous 
action  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
shows  that  the  bill  is  just  in  every  feature 
and  that  the  framers  were  not  asking  too 
much  when  they  introduced  it  with  the 
express  purpose  of  having  it  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  other  bills. 

WILL  GIVE  MOBE  BOOM. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  passed  finally  and 
awaits  the  action  of  the  Governor,  the 
people  of  Pottsville  who  are  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  fate  may  hope  to  see  the  old 
cemetery,  in  the  rear  of  the  Grammar 
School  building,  on  North  Centre  street,, 
transformed  into  a  play-ground  or  for  other 
uses,  for  the  500  or  more  children  who  at¬ 
tend  this  school.  The  old  burial  place 
shows  neglect  and  the  tombstones  have 
nearly  all  crumbled  away.  It  is  over  20 
years  since  a  body  was  buried  in  it  and 
that  fact  indicates  that  it  no  longer  serves 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  being  the 
resting  place  of  the  mouldering  bodies 
placed  there  as  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  plot  is  less  than  an 
acre  and  contains  about  500  bodies.  It  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  town  and  is 
separated  from  the  narrow,  little  play-  | 
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gronnd  of  the  school  children  by  a  high 
brick  wall.  By  acquiring  the  cemetery 
ground  the  School  Board  will  be  enabled 
to  use  it  “for  purposes  of  common  school 
education.” 

THE  BOABD’S  COMMENDABLE  WOBK. 

The  Pottsville  School  District  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  its  efforts  in 
securing  possession  of  this  piece  of  ground. 
One  of  the  most  important  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  passage  of  this  act  will  be 
the  sanitary  improvements  which  the 
Board  will  make  to  this  school  property. 
The  next  'thing  to  be  done  is  to  have  a 
Board  of  Viewers  appointed  by  the  court  to 
assess  damages,  and  when  this  is  reported, 
the  members  of  the  School  Board  will  take 
united  action  as  to  the  most  feasible  plan 
for  converting  the  grounds  into  uses  for  the 
schools. 

HISTOBY  OF  THE  CEMETEBY. 

This  burial  gronnd  has  an  interesting 
history  co-ext  <nt  with  that  of  Pottsville. 
In  1818  John  Pott  dedicated  the  ground 
for  burial  purposes  and  partly  for  school 
purposes  and  also  for  a  church.  At  that 
time  only  six  or  seven  families  lived  at  this 
place.  A  log  school  house  was  erected  on 
the  spot  and  here  John  Potts’  children  were 
educated .  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
part  of  the  ground  was  intended  by  the 
donor  to  be  used  for  burial  and  what  part 
for  school  purposes.  It  is  contended  by 
one  of  the  heirs  that  the  whole  plot  was 
intended  for  burial  purposes,  but  the  action 
of  the  donor  in  assisting  the  trustees  in 
erecting  a  school  house  thereon,  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  Supreme  Court,  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  devote  at  least  part  of  the  ground 
for  school  purposes.  The  log  school  house 
was  erected  by  John  Strauch  in  1819.  The 
I  first  teacher  was  John  Hoff.  In  1839  the 
school  house  and  burial  ground  was  vested 
with  a  title  by  the  Legislature.  It  was  left 
i  to  the  Town  Council  to  appoint  trustees 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
I  property,  the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of 
I  taxes  to  be  levied  by  said  Council. 

THE  TBUSTEES  BETIEED. 

|  In  1834  “the  School  bill”  was  enacted 
into  a  law,  the  provisions  being  accepted 
by  the  citizens  of  Pottsville  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  court  house  at  Orwigsburg, 
November  4,  1834.  Seven  years  later  a 
committee  of  the  School  Board  obtained 
permission  to  build  a  school  house  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  log  building.  At  this  time  (1841), 
a  stone  house  was  built  where  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  building  now  stands.  The  trus¬ 
tees  dropped  out  of  sight  and  in  1856  the 
Legislature  passed  a  supplement  to  the  Act 
:  of  1839  vesting  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
j  in  the  School  Directors  of  the  borough. 
In  1859  a  further  supplement  to  the  origi- 
|  nal  act  passed  and  the  title  to  the  ground 
|and  building  thereon  was  vested  in  the 
j  Pottsville  School  District.  These  acts  are 
I  the  last  enacted  by  the  Legislature  touch- 
|  upon  this  subject. 

A  MATTEE  OF  LAW. 


The  contract  for  erecting  the  present 
school  building  was  awarded  April  20, 
1859.  Judge  Hegins,  of  our  court,  ousted 
the  school  district  and  denied  their  right  to 
take  down  the  building  and  elect  the  pro  - 
posed  buildiDg.  The  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
versed  Judge  Hegins  and  decided  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  rights  of  the 
school  district  to  erect  a  building  in  place 
of  the  old  ones.  The  new  building  was 
completed  daring  the  summer  of  1865. 

STBONG  AEGUMENT. 

The  building  fronts  on  Centre  street,  is 
70  feet  square  and  has  a  20-foot  wide  yard 
on  each  side.  A  space  of  four  feet  exists 
between  the  building  and  the  cemetery, 
the  graves  being  within  four  feet  of  the 
school  house.  In  1891  the  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  regulating  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  school  houses,  especially  regard¬ 
ing  the  building  of  outhouses.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  act  have  been  complied 
with,  yet  owing  to  the  want  of  room,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  what  has  been 
done.  By  acquiring  full  control  of  the 
cemetery  lot  with  authority  to  remove  the 
remain?,  the  board  will  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law.  _ 
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Some  ^Important  ’Tacis  Searing  Kpon  I’ic  Kisforv 
of  flie  Flaee«==6Tlie  Fast  and  Present 


Fenined  in  a  Concise  {Scanner . 


THOSE  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  AS  COUNCILS 


Points  Concerning  the  Founding  of  the  Borough,  the  Laying  Our  of  the  Streets. 
Its  Incorporation,  and  the  Subsequent  Enlargements. 


Appointments  by  Council. 


HE  history  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Shenandoah  as 
given  here  is  brief  for 
many  excellent  reasons 
among  them  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  many  valuable 
documents  bearing 
upon  the  matter  and 
the  short-sightedness  | 
of  some  people  who,  never  able,  to  grasp 
a  situation,  or  solve  a  proposition  until  it  is 
too  late.  Many  documents  that  could  have 
been  used  with  excellent  advantage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work  were  destroyed  by 
the  conflagration  of  November  12, 1883,  and 
to  supply  the  facts  that  would  have  been  . 
supplied  by  them  if  they  were  at  hand  en-  [* 


tailed  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  than  the  publishers  felt  inclined  to 
expend  in  face  of  the  indifference  with 
|  which  many  neople  treated  the  annour.ce- 


[  ment  ot  the  project.  The  facts  given 
3  been  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
i  deal  of  time  and  labor  and  seem  sufficient 
j  for  the  purposes  of  this  edition.  They  cover 
■  a  period-  ante-dating  the  incorporation  of 
the  borough  and  extend  to  the  present  time, 
covering  ail'  organizations  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  present  local  government. 


. 


ng  or 


leater,  one  of 


From  Mr.  Walter  S. 

executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  P.  W. 
Sheafer,  we  learn  that  the  first  house  erected 
in  the  borough  was  that  which  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Ferguson  House 
(hotel),  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Main  and  Centre  streets.  It  was 
built  in  1861.  Previous  to  this  there  was 
a  small  farm  house  and  a  barn  located  a 
little  north  and  east  of  the  site  spoken  of, 
but  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  many  years 
before  and  at  the  time  the  structure  called 
the  first  house”  was  built  only  a  part  of  a 
barn  on  the  old  farm  remained  standing. 
The  farm  was  owned  by  one  Peter  Kehley, 
after  whom  Kehley’s  Run  takes  its  name. 
When  the  pioneer  building  was  erected  there 
was  one  house  at  Frackville,  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Mahanoy  City  started  in  small  ! 
growth.  There  was  also  a  house  at  Girard-  * 
ville,  which  was  occupied  by  a  man  named 
John  Hower.  The  men  who  built  the  hotel 
llvetTaf  tne  'TtrYdiOttse  in  Frackville  and 
walked  from  that  place  to  work  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  back  cvery  night.  When  the  hotel 
was  completed,,  Seymour'  Wright,  who 
formerly  kept  a  hotel  at  Ringtown,  was  I 
placed  in  charge..  It  was  a  square,  two- 
story  frame  building  with  a  wide  hallway 
running -through  the  centre.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  hall  way  there 1  Was  a  large  dining 

tUerp^yene  two 
rooms,  a  paflor  an  cl  reception  room,  and 
a  kitchen  stood  back  of  them.  The  build¬ 
ing  subsequently .  became  khown,  as  the 
I'nited  States  Hotel  ami  was, raised  so'as  to  lie 
transformed  into.a  three-story  building.  It 
J  stoocl  until  November  12th,  i  1883,  arid  was 
I  ’tire 'starting  point  of  -the  great  -  fire’-  dir  that 
I  date  which  swept  about  a  third  of  the  town: 

|  out  of  existence.  '  : 1  -’  J 

The-strreets  of  the.  borough  were  first  laid 
Out  on;  J  illy  25th, ;  1859,  On  tracts  of  the 
Bowers,  VTpte,  Jard'eii;  and  Lloyd;; 'afreets. 

:  These  were:  th% namesqf  J  the  owners  ofihbf 
land  at  about  Stfritt  lime  >  ahd  1  tour  of  the 

priircipaf  streets’ of  the  bordugh '  stand ’toclgy 
nameeb-after  dire- -owaersv  f- Mr,- harden  \vhs: 

then  a  bi«&k.>Mami.ftWthre'f/nf  >PhiladelphiaV 
and  -  still!  resides 'there.  Mr.  Bowfersi  Was-  a 
wnoici:  manufaclurer  of  the  same  City;'  Mr. 
J-loy.d  was  a  politician  of  (he  Quaker,  city 
and  held  -  prominent  offices  there  Mi- 
White  Was  also  a  Philadelphian.,  None  -of 
them,  ever  resjded  in  this  region.  1  T&riir  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  lands  was  purely  oi a  specu¬ 
lative  character.  After  the  hotel  was  started 
there- was  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  place. 

A  large  number  of  lots  were  sold  within  the 

S  “—IT*  yT  Sllbse^=ra" 

eicted  wa  P  ^  TheSecoild  building 
elected  was  one  on  the  corner  diagonal  lv 
l^oa.romilie  hoM 


Harington  property  now  owned  byC.  kl.l 
Titman  stands.  After  tile  erection  off 
this  building  the  others  went  up  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  they  followed  . 
in  rotation.  The  mines  commenced  to  start 
up  and  the  place  commenced  to  extend.  The 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  (Railroad  Com- 1 
pany  built  a  branch  of  its  line  into  the  townl 
in  1862  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad! 
|  Company  followed  with  a  construction  of  its! 
branch  very  soon -after.  The  first  train  of]'  i 
cars  ran  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  j, 
from  Mahanoy  City  to  Shenandoah  on  May  • 
26th,  1866.  ; 

The  first  tease  made  by  P.  W.  Sheafer  was 
dated  August  8th,  1862.  It  was  made  to! 
Plinney  Fisk  and  the  lease  subsequently  be-! 
came  vested  in  Lee  and  Grant  in  February  ! 
3rd,  186.5.  This  firm  operated  the  Plank 
Ridge  colliery  on  the  lease.  The  first  lot  1 
sold  in  the  town  was  deeded  by  P.  W. 
Sheafer  to  William  Davis  and  was  the  one  I 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Centre  ■ 
streets.  Davis  subsequently  sold  his  lotto  I 
Walter  S.  Sheafer  for  $1.50  and  the  latter  i 
gentleman  disposed  of  it  two  or  three  yea.rs  ll 
after  for  $2,000.  The  price  of  land  boomed  • 
almost  incredibly.  The  land  upon  which  the  ; 
hotel  was  located  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  William  Jones  tract  of  land.  All  land  j 
west  of  West  street  was  embraced  by  the  -l 
Sheafer  and  Gilbert  estates. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  of  Shenandoah  a  , 
few  days  since  Mr.  Walter  S.  Sheafer  stated! 
that  the  town  has  about  reached  its! 
maximum  growth.  No  more  land  can  be  I 
leased  or  bought  and  the  town  must  be  con-  ‘ 
fined  within  its  present  limits,  but  it  will  be  ^ 
many  years  before  the  deposits  of  coal  will 
be  exhausted.  Mr.  Sheafer  thought  that  i 
an  estimate  of  thirty  years  of  life  for  some  of  i 
the  collieries  located  in  the  town  was  with¬ 
in  reason.  No  more  leases  or  sales  of  land 
will  be  made,  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  undermining  has  been  pushed. 

The  borough  of  Shenandoah  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1865,  on  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  j 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Schuylkill  county  signed  j 
by  the  following  inhabitants  : 

Seymour  Wright,  W.  T.  Beach,  M  D 
Bartholomew  Dillman,  0.  P.  Hart,  Samuel 
Waltman,  Thomas  Wagner,  Geo.  W.  Smith 
Philip  Moyer,  David  Shappell,  Jonathan 
Poor,  Chas.  C.  Thompson,  William  Hill,  L 
Ofeilstecker,  R.  Wright,  John  G.  Neps,  H. 
Reinert,  C.  J.  Heller,  George  Bittenberger 
Bichard  Harington,  George  A.  Herring, 

S.  D.  Hess,  Daniel  Ellis,  Christian  Young, 
Jonas  Reichard,  Peter  Gaul,  Henry  Reinert, 
Moses  Moyer,  Charles  Heidegger,  Daniel  ! 
Sturm,  Michael  Bradigan,  John  Bradigan,  ‘ 
Joseph  Mummy,  John  August  Middlestadt, 

John  Short,  Win.  H.  Hutton,  Anthony 
Dentz,  J.  F.  Minogue,  Philip  Hamari, 
Anthony  Meley,  Jno.  Meley,  Edward  Cham¬ 
bers,  John  Jennings,  James  Brennan,  Wm. 
Grant,  Miles  Gilbert,  Patrick  Morrison 
Anthony  Beans,  Anthony  Flynn,  Martin 
bcanhn,  John  Scanlin.  Walter  Gibbs  P  F 


Collins,  Thomas  DougHerty, 


up 


Henry  L.  Freas,  Charlbs  W.  Smith,  Fred. 
Wright,  John  F.  Murphy,  A.  R.  Leonard, 
Wm.  O’Keefe,  Lee,  Gnnt  &  Co.,  Thomas 
Egan,  Michael  Peters,  frank  Hauser,  J.  C. 


Purcell,  John 


Coho, 


P. 


McDermott; 


Jefferson  B.  Newhardt 
John  Hermbers.  Mich 


Henry  H.  Brum, 
el  Peter,  S.  R.  Mc¬ 


Cracken,  Peter  Ward,  Eft  ward  Evans,  John 


George  W.  Bashore,  Solicitor. 


is/o,  the  com 


n  January 
report  of  M.  P 


j  Davis,  P.  .T.  Ferguson,  Nathan  Longenber- 
:  ger,  Neil  Dcvitt,  Anthony  Devers,  Anthony 
:  McNaulty,  John  Toole,  Peter  Weaver,  Law¬ 
rence  Higgins,  John  Wallace,  John  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Patrick  Maley,  James  McCue,  Edward 
O’Donnell,  James  Doyle,  John  Killian,  Tom 
K  Mealey,  Austin  Lenes,  James  Barney,  Ed¬ 
ward  Lyons,  Patrick  Laughlin,  William 
Burke,  Tlios.  Burke,  Bartholomew  Healy, 
Patrick  Rorman,  Michael  Welsh. 

The  petition  was  favorably  reported  upon 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  of  which  James  Taggart 
was  foreman,  on  September  9th,  1865,  and 
was  approved  by  the  court  on  the  16th  of 
In  the  spring  of  that 
the  first  borough  election  was  held. 

On  September  7th,  1871,  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  made  an  order  dividing  the 
borough  into  eastern  and  western  election 
distiicts  and  appointed  the  following  persons 
to  act  as  officers  Of  election  until  their 
successors  could  be  elected :  Eastern 
district  Judge  of  Election,  George  G. 
Jacoby ;  Inspectors,  George  Folmer  and 
William  Krick.  Western  district— Judge  of 
Election,  R.  Stocker ;  Inspectors,  James 
W  ooley  and  Philip  Schmidt. 

_ 


year 


Fowler,  D.  E.  Nice  and 
Michael  Beard,  as  viewers,  directed  that  the 
borough  be  divided  into  five  wards,  which 
5  now  remain  as  they  were  designated  at  that 
time. 

The  local  government  of  the  borough  as  it 
now  exists  consists  of  the  following  borough  ! 
officers  : 

Chief  Burgess,  James  Burns;  President  of  1 
Council,  William  McGuire;  Clerk,  William  F 
J.  Watkins;  Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Davies;  I 
Tax  Collector,  M.  J.  Seanlan;  Solicitor,  J.  9 
H.  Pomeroy;  High  Constable,  James! 
Emanuel;  Borough  Auditors,  John  E.! 
Doyle,  John  M.  Medalis  and  Jacob  Bam-  9 
berger;  Councilmen— First  ward,  James  j  I 
Kane,  Andrew  Mel uskey  and  William  Moil 
Guire;  Second  ward,  John  P.  Boehm,  James  •  ! 
McElhenny  and  F.  E.  Magargle ;  Third 
ward,  Thomas  J.  James,  Charles  T. ! 
Straughn  and  David  R.  James;  Fourth  I 
ward,  Patrick  Gaffigan,  Patrick  Kearns  and 
Augustus  D.  Gable;  Fifth  ward,  Michael 
Dougherty,  Patrick  Hand  and  Richard 
Reese. 

,  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Borough 
Council  are  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  month. 

COUNCIL  COMMITTEES. 

The  members  of  the  Borough  Council  are 
divided  into  the  following  committees : 
Roads  and  Highways,  Kane,  McElhenny, 
and  Dougherty;  Finance,  T.  J.  James,  Me- 
luskey  and  Magargle;  Fire  Apparatus, 
Gable,  Hand  and  Reese;  Lamp  and  Watch, 

D.  R.  James,  Kerns  and  Gaffigan;  Snrvey. 
Hand.  Straughn  and  Boehm;  Ordinance, 
Dougherty,  D.  R.  James  and  Hand;  Flues, 
Kerns  Reese  and  Magargle;  Construction, 
Gaffigan,  liable  and  McElhenny;  Room  an 
Stationery,  Meluskey,  D.  R.  James  and) 
Kane;  Law,  Straughn,  Boehm  and  T.  R. 
James;  Water,  Meluskey,  Kane,  Gable, 
T.  J.  James,  Straughn,  Hand,  Gaffigan  and 
|  McElhenny. 

WATER  WORKS, 

Superintendent,  Oscar  Betteridge. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  borough  has  three  volunteer  fire 
|  companies,  The  Columbia  Steam  Fire 
Engine  Company,  No.  1,  The  Rescue  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  and  The 
Phoenix  Hose  Company.  The  first  named 
company  is  equipped  with  two  fire  engines 
(one  owned  by  the  company)  and  two 
hose  carriages,  in  addition  to  a  team  of 
horses  also  owned  by  the  company,  which 
has  its  quarters  in  the  Borough  building. 
The  Rescue  company  is  equipped  with  a 
hook  and  ladder  truck  and  a  team  of  horses. 
It  owns  the  horses  and  the  building  in 
which  its  quarters  are  located.  The  Phoenix 
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carriage  with 


company  owns  the  "hose 
which  it  is  equipped  and  the  building  in 
which  it  is  quartered.  It  is  building  a  new 
structure  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000. 

The  officers  of  the  fire  department  are 
Chief  Marshal — James  S.  Williams.  Assist¬ 
ants — John  Leary  and  Adam  J.  Kantner. 

The  town  is  equipped  with  thirteen  elec¬ 
tric  fire  alarm  boxes,  which  sound  alarms 
on  a  bell  located  in  a  tower  on  the  Borough 
building,  and  indicators  are  located  in  each 
of  the  quarters  of  the  fire  companies. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  police  department  of  the  borough 
consists  of  five  paid  officers  and  forty-nine 
special  police  appointed  by  the  Chief  Bur¬ 
gess.  The  paid  officers  are :  Chief  of 
Police,  Thomas  Tosh ;  First  Lieutenant, 
Thomas  Lee ;  Second  Lieutenant,  James 
Kirwin;  Patrolmen,  George  Walaitis  and 
Thomas  Hand. 

The  special  police  are  John  Reilly,  Pat¬ 
rick  Brennan,  James  Morris,  Michael  Cur¬ 
ley,  John  Kendrick,  Martin  Mullahey 
Joseph  Mandour,  Michael  Saba,  Enoch 
Decker,  Morgan  Woziecwicz,  William  Sa- 
dusky,  George  Lambert,  John  Burns,  George 
Holvey,  Edward  Kester,  Patrick  Loftus, 
Henry  Goodman,  William  Delowry,  Tim- 
~  fsky,  Jacob  H. 
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carriers  of  the  borough  (  Messrs.  John 
Bartsch.  P.  D.  Holman  and  John  M.  Bock) 
are  published  in  this  issue. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Councilmen 
and  officials  who  have  served  the  borough 
sinceits  incorporation  to  and  including  1894: 


Kester,  John  Lukowicli,  Thomas  Dalton, 

B.  G.  Hess,  William  Mitchell,  Frank  Cod- 
rington,  Michael  Needham,  Henry  Bickle- 
man,  David  T.  Williams,  Thomas  E.  Jones, 
Mat.  T.  Blazis,  Thomas  Grant,  Anthony 
Markosy,  William  Morgan,  Peter  Ring- 
heiser,  William  Powell,  Edward  Ratchford, 
Adam  Schwindt,  John  H.  Jones,  Edward 

j  Devers,  William  Lauder,  Murt.  Durkin 
Abe  Green,  Michael  Hughes,  Rees  Thomas, 
Charles  Wycliules,  William  Baltzer,  Peter 
Harkins. 

THE  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  United  States  postal  department  of 
the  borough  is  in  charge  of  the  following 
force  :  Postmaster,  Michael  Mellet ;  Assist¬ 
ant  Postmaster,  Michael  Tierney;  Clerks, 
|  Miss  Emma  Bolich  and  Bernard  Durkin  ; 

Carriers,  John  Bartsch,  Henry  Reilly,  Owen 

C.  Thomas,  Philip  D.  Holman  and  John  M. 
Bock.  Substitute,  Martin  J.  Malone.  The 
likenesses  of  three  of  the  original  letter 
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Councilmen  — C J.  Keller,  president^ 
Martin  Franey,  Thomas  Egan,  Christian 
foung  and  George  Quinn.  Secretary,  J.  F. 
Murphy  ;  Treasurer,  Anthony  Devitt ;  Solic- 
litor,  Charles  D.  Hippie,  Esq.;  High  Con- 
table,  Michael  O’Hara ;  Collector,  Michael 
vHara. 

1867. 

Chief  Burgess- — Thomas  Cassidy. 
Councilmen — George  A.  Herring,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  John  Gather,  George  Depuy,  Marshall 
Shoemaker  and  James  B.  Lessig.  Secre- 
tary  Dr.  G.  L.  Reagan;  Treasurer,  Jonathan 
Wasiey  ;  Solicitor,  E.  0.  Parry,  Esq. ;  High 
/Constable,  Charles  H.  Smith';  Collector, 
Joseph  Boehm. 

■  1868. 

Chief  Burgess— J.  P.  Hoffman. 

Councilmen — Joseph  Boehm,  President; 

.  Martin  Delaney,  John  McDonald,  Daniel 
1  Brocious,  Patrick  Cusack  and  Peter  Ward 
Secretary,  P.  J.  Ferguson  ;  Treasurer,  P.  J.. 
Morrison ;  Solicitor,  O.  P.  Bechtel,  Esq  • 1 
High  Constable,  Edward  Monaghan;  Col-- 
5  lector,  Daniel  Ellis. 

1869. 

Chief  Burgess — J  ofan  Tobin. 

Councilmen  — Joseph  Boehm,  President; 

J  ofan  •  McDonald,  Martin  Delaney,  Daniel 
Brocious,  Georg 3-  A.  Herring,  Dr.  G.  L. 
Reagan.  Secretary,. J.  S.  Fa h ri nger ; Treas¬ 
urer,  Peter  Albert ;  Solicitor,  E.  O.  Parry 
Esq.;  High  Constable,  James  McHugh  J 
Collector,  T.  W.  Davis. 

1870. 

Chief  Burgess — John  Tobin. 

Councilmen— Joseph  Boehm,  President  ; 
Daniel  Brocious,  George  A.  Herring,  Dr.  G. 

L.  Reagan,  John  Davis,  Bartholomew  Dill- 
man.  Secretary,  J.  S.  Fahringer;  Treasurer 
Peter  Albert;  Solicitor,  George  S.  Coleman’ 
Esq. ;  Collector,  Edward  Monaghan. 

1871. 

Chief  Burgess— John  Tobin. 

Councilmen — -John  Davis,  President;  Geo. 

A.  Herring,  Dr.  G.  L.  Reagan,  Bartholomew 
Dillman,  Jonathan  D.  Ellis,  Sanford  Shoe-  _ 
maker.  Secretary  and  Solicitor,  George  S.  Is 
Coleman,  Esq.;  Treasurer,  Peter  Albert;! 
High  Constable,  Anthony  Devers;  Collector, 
Edward  Monaghan. 

1872. 

Chief  Burgess — G.  G.  Jacoby. 

Councilmen— Joseph  Boehm,  President; 

J  oh  n  Davis,  Bartholomew  Dillman,  Jona¬ 
than  D.  Ellis,  Sanford  Shoemaker,  Dr.  G.  L. 
Reagan.  Secretary  and  Solicitor,  George  S-„ 
Coleman,  Esq.;  Treasurer,  John  Davis; 
High  Constable,  Anthony  Devers;  Collec¬ 
tor,  Edward  Monaghan. 

1873. 

Chief  Burgess— Michael  O’Hara. 

Councilmen — Austin  Morrison,  President ; 
Jonathan  D.  Ellis,  Sanford  Shoemaker,  Jos. 
Boehm,  Dr.  G.  L.  Reagan,  William  Greis. 

■  Secretary  and  Solicitor,  Charles  F.-  Smith, 
Esq.;  Treasurer,  A.  E.  Phillips;  High  Con- 
:  stable,  Anthony  Devers ;  Collector,  Edward 
Monaghan. 

1874. 

Chief  Burgess— Michael  O’Hara. 

I  Councilmen— James  B.  Lessig,  President  • 
Joseph  Boehm,  Dr.  G.  L.  Reagan,  Austin 
Morrison,  William  Greis,  George  Folmer. 
Secretary  and  Solicitor,  Charles  F.  Smith, 
Esq.;  Treasurer,  A.  E,  Phillips;  High  Con 
able,  ‘  ” 


I Devitt.  • 


1875. 


Chief  Burgess— Jeremiah  O’Connor. 
Councilmen— James  B.  Lessig,  President- , 
J  Austin  Morrison, -William  Greis,  George 
Folmer,  E.  B.  Wagner,  John  Gather,  (Geo. 
Folmer  resigned  and  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick  was 
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stable,  Anthony  Devers;  Collector,  Anthony  j 


| elected  in  his  place).  Secretary  and  Solici¬ 
tor,  L.  D.  Haughawout,  Esq.;  Treasurer, 

J oseph  Boehm  ;  High  Constable,  Anthony 
Devers ;  Collector,  Anthony  Devitt. 

1876. 

Chief  Burgess — William  Kimmel. 
Councilmen  —  John  Gather,  President; 
Jeremiah  O’Connor,  Moses  Moyer,  G.  Mc- 
Kernan,  H.  J.  Neumann,  T.  J,  Foster,  Geo. 
Depuy,  E.  B.  Wagner,  James  B.  Lessig,  E. 
D.  Beddail,  J.  H.  Hoskins,  John  D.  Evans, 
Charles  Hooks,  Philip  Schmidt,  John  Oliver. 
...Secretary,  James  _  Wooley ;  Treasurer,  8. 
A,  Beddail;  Solicitor,  L.  D.  Haughawout, 

Esq.;  High  Constable 
Collector,  Daniel  Ellis. 

1877. 

Chief  Burgess — William  Kimmel. 
Councilmen— John  Gather,  President;  G. 
McKernan,  Jeremiah  O'Connor,  John  Tobin,  j 
H.  J.  Neumann, T.  J.  Foster, George  Depuy, 
William  Phillips,  John  A.  Smith,  Samuel  | 
Gay,  John  D.  Hughes,  John  D.  Evans, 
Charles  Hooks,  Philip  Schmidt,  (Philip 
Devitt,  elected  from  the  Fifth  ward,  was 
proven  not  a  citizen  and  did  not  take  his 
seat).  Secretary,  George  R.  Cassidy;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Josiah  W.  Johnson;  Solicitor,  S.  G.  M. 
Hollopeter,  Esq. ;  High  Constable, _  Samuel  | 
Zimmerman  ;  Collector,  Daniel  Ellis. 


Chief  Burgess— Michael  Whalen. 
Councilmen— Samuel  Gay,  President ;  G. 
McKernan,  John  Tobin,  John-Cochlin,  T.  J. 
Foster,  IT.  J.  Neumann,  Richard  Harington, 
George  Depuy.  John  A.  Smith.  JolinFry 
John  D.  Evans,  Mark  Burke,  Philip 
Schmidt,  George  U.  Jones,  John  Cardin. 
Secretary,  George  R.  Cassidy ;  Treasurer, 

C.  F.  Smith,  Esq.; /Solicitor.  S.  G.  M.  Hollo- 
peter,  Esq.  ;  High  Constable,  John  James  ; 
Collector,  Daniel  Ellis. 

,  1879. 

Chief  Burgess— Joseph  Boehm. 
Councilmen^Samuel  Gay,  President:  Jno. 
Tobin,  John  Codilin,  Patrick  Ormsby,  H.  , 

J.  Neumann,  Richard  Harinston,  William 
Shoemaker,  John  A.  Smith,  John  Fry,  .Tas. 

G.  Hutton,  Mark  Burke,  George  N.  Hughes, 
John  CaTdin,  George  F.  Jones,  Pierce  | 
Walker.  Secretary,  John  D.  Evans :  Treas¬ 
urer,  C.  F.  Smith,  Esq.;  Solicitor,  S.  G.  M. 
Hollopeter.  Esq.;  High  Constable,  Beniamin 
G.  Hess;  Collector,  Daniel  Ellis;  Auditors, 
David  R.  Reese,  James  Champion,  Henry 
Wiederhold. 

1880. 

Chief  Burgess— John  P.  Boehm. 

Councilmen— T.  J.  Hutton,  President-  — 
Dennis  Connors,  Theodore  Weiderhold!  ; 
Peter  Albert,  Daniel  Hughes,  Edmond  Har¬ 
ris,  John  O’Hara,  J.  J.  Knipple,  William  H 
Shoemaker,  Pierce  Walker,  John  Fry,  ; 
Richard  Harington,  John  Cochlin,  Patrick  ; 
Ormsby,  Mark  Burke.  John  J.  Cardin 
Clerk;  C.  F.  Smith,  Treasurer ;  J.  H.  Pom-  • 
roy,  Solicitor  ;  Joseph  Barker,  Collector. 

1881. 

Chief  Burgess— Daniel  J.  Williams. 

Councilmen— Patrick  Sheehy,  John  W. 
Williams,  Charles  Willman,  James  J. 
Powell,  Joseph  Knipple,  W.  H.  Shoemaker, 
Patrick  Ormsby,  J.  J.  O’Hara,  Augustus 
Keliler,  D.  J.  Connors,  John  T.  Thomas, 
Peter  Albert,  Daniel  Hughes,  Edmund  Har¬ 
ris,  Pierce  Walker,  President.  Solicitor, 

J.  H.  Pomeroy,  Esq.;  Secretary,  J.  J.  Car¬ 
din  ;  Treasurer,  J.  K.  Kehler. 

1882. 

Chief  Burgess— Daniel  J.  Williams. 
Councilmen—  D.  J.  Connors,  Patrick 
Sheehy,  Patrick  Ormsby,  Jno.  W.  Williams 
Augustus  Kehler,  William  H.  Shoemaker 
President;  John  T.  Thomas,  Charles  Will- 
man,  J.  J.  Powell,  Edmund  Harris,  J. 
O’Hara,  Joseph  Knipple,  Abraham  Lang,  C 
G.  Palmer,  John  Hughes.  John  J.  Cardin, 
Clerk ;  J.  K.  Kehler,  Treasurer  -  J  H 
Pomeroy,  Esq.,  Solicitor;  J.  J.  Toole,  CoF 
lector. 

1883. 

Chief  Burgess— Daniel  J.  Williams 
Councilmen— T.  J.  Hurley, Patrick  Ormsby 
Patrick  Sheehy,  Lewis  Lehe,  Charles  g’ I 
Palmer,  Michael  J.  Whalen,  Abrahm  Lang 
John  W.  Williams,  John  T.  Thomas,  John 
D.  Hughes, John  Hughes.John  Schultz,  Jno 
Nolan,  Joseph  Kninnle.  ,T.  .T.  Powell.  Presi¬ 
dent Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pomeroy,  Esq.;  Col¬ 
lector,  John  J.  Toole  ;  Clerk,  John  Cardin  • 
Treasurer,  J.  K.  Kehler. 

1884. 

Chief  Burgess— Daniel  J.  Williams. 

Couneilmen — Patrick  Sheehy,  President  - 
John  T.  Thomas, John  Schultz, T.  J.  Hurley’  . 
John  Hughes,  E.  W.  Amour,  Timothy 
Miles,  Patrick  Ormsby,  John  Nolan,  T.  J. 
James,  John  J.  Toole,  Abraham  Lang,  T.  R. 
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Beddall,  M.J.  Whalen,  !:!.  J  .  tost.  Treas¬ 
urer,  P.  J,  Ferguson;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pom- 
roy,  Esq. ;  Secretary,  John  J.  Cardin. 

1885. 

Chief  Burgess — John  J.  Toole. 

Councilmen— T.  J.  James,  President;  T. 
R.  Beddall,  M.  J.  Whalen,  M.  H.  Master, 
E.  W.  Amour,  Patrick  Ormsby,  Benjamin 
Richards,  John  Schultz,  Patrick  Sheehy,  M. 
H.  Kehler,  T.  J.  Hurley,  Philip  Miller,  T. 
T.  Williams.  Timothy  Miles,  John  Nolan. 
Secretary,  Jacob  S.  Williams ;  Treasurer, 
J.  K.  Kehler;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pomeroy, 
Esq. 

1886. 

On  March  1st,  1886,  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  met  to  organize :  William 
Pooler,  E.  W.  Amour,  Benjamin  Richards, 
M.  H.  Master,  Thomas  W.  Powell,  T.  J. 
James.  M.  H.  Kehler,  Christ  Schmidt,  P. 
Sheehy,  T.  J.  Hurley,  Timothy  Miles,  Dan’l 
Brennan,  Patrick  Ormsby,  J.  K.  P.  Scheifly. 
This  year  there  was  a  tie  vote  in  the  Second 
ward  between  John  Watson  and  John  A. 
Titman.  At  this  meeting  of  Council  neither 
Watson  nor  Titman  could  take  his  seat  and 
Chief  Burgess  Toole  asserted  his  right  to 
cast  the  deciding  vote  on  the  organization 
when  the  members  failed  to  decide  cjn  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tie  vote  of  7  to  7.  Under  Asser¬ 
tion  of  this  right  and  a  written  opinion  sus¬ 
taining  the  claim  by  J.  H.  Pomeroy,  Esq., 
and  under  protestlof  the  Citizens’  members 
of  Council,  who  presented  an  adverse  opin¬ 
ion  by  W.  D.  Seltzer,  Esq.,  the  following 
organization  was  effected,  the  seven  Citizens 
members  withdrew  from  the  Council  cham¬ 
ber  ;  President,  J.  K.  P.  Scheifly  ;  Secretary, 
J.  S.  Williams  ;  Treasurer,  Jas.  E.  Whalen: 
Solicitor,,!.  H.  Pomeroy, Esq.  The  Council 
continued  to  do  business  under  this  oi  -gani- 
[zation  until  June  3rd,  by  which  time  Messrs. 
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Watson  and  Titrnan  decided  the  tie  vote  ex- 


i sting  between  them  by  drawing  lots;  witji 
the  result,  that  Mr.  Titrnan  took  thfeseat 
in  Council.  On  the  date  stated  Council  re¬ 
organized  as  follows :  J.  K.  P.  Scheifly, 
President ;  William  Pooler,  E.  W.  Amour, 
Benjamin  Richards,  M.  H.  Master,  Thomas 
W.  Powell,  T.  J.  James,  M.  H.  Kehler, 
Christ  Schmidt,  Patrick  Shoe  by,  T.  J. 
Hurley,  Timothy  Miles,  Daniel  "Brennan, 
Patrick  Ormsby,  John  A.  Titrnan.  Secre¬ 
tary,  J.  S.  Williams ;  Treasurer,  J.  K. 
Kehler;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pomeroy,  Esq, 

1887. 


Chief  Burgess— John  B.  Boehm. 
Councilmen— -Benjamin  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent:  T.  J.  Hurley,  Patrick  Ormsby,  M-  H. 
Kehler,  F.  J.  Portz,  J.  K.  P.  Scheifly,  'Wm. 


Pooler,  M.  H.  Master.  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  T. 
W.  Powell,  Timothy  Miles,  Christ  Schmidt, 


Jno.  J.  Durkin,  C.  D.  Amour,  Thos.  Cusick. 
Secretary,  Patrick  Sheehy  ;  Treasurer,  P.  J. 
Gaughan  ;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pomeroy,  Esq. 


1888. 


Chief  Burgess— John  P,  Roehn. 

„  Councilmen — William  Pooler,  President ; 

Dr.  J.  B.  Davis.  F.  J.  Portz,  Christ  Schmidt, 

•  Thomas  Cusick,  T.  J.  Hurley,  C.  D.  Amour, 
J.  K.  P.  Scheifly,  T.  W.  Powell,  John  J. 
Durkin,  M.  J.  Scanlan,  P.  D.  Holman,  J.  J. 
|  Cardin,  Thomas  VanDusen,  William  Neis- 
■<  wen  ter.  Secretary,  M.  H.  Master;  Treas¬ 
urer,  M.  H.  Kehler  ;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pome¬ 
roy,  Esq. 

1889. 


Chief  Burgess — P.  J.  Mulholland. 
Councilmen— F.  J.  Portz,  President;  Wm. 
Neiswinter,  M.  J.  Scanlan,  J.  J.  Cardin, 
Thomas  VanDusen,  Thomas  Cusick,  P.  D. 
Holman,  Edward  Devers,  Thomas  Moakler, 
A.  B.  Lamb,  A.  V.  Shollenberger,  A.  D. 
Gable,  C.  D.  Amour,  Morris  Warm,  T.  J. 
James.  Secretary,  J.  S.  Williams ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  VI.  H.  Kehler  ;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pome¬ 
roy,  Esq. 

1890. 


Chief  Burgess — P.  J.  Mulholland. 
Councilmen— A.  B.  Lamb,  President ;  P. 
D.  Holman,  Martin  Phelan,  F.  H.  Hop¬ 
kins.  Sr..  T.  J.  James,  Thomas  Moakler,  A. 
■  V.  .Shollenberger,  .T.  J.  Cardin,  E.  W. 
'  Amour.  Edward  Devers,  Thos.  VanDusen, 
:  M.  J.  Scanlan,  William  Neiswinter,  Morris 
:  Warm,  A.  D.  Gable.  Secretary,  J.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  ;  Treasurer.  M.  H.  Kehler ;  Solicitor, 
J.  H.  Pomeroy,  Esq. 


1891. 


Chief  Burgess — James  B.  Lessig. 
Councilmen — A.  D.  Gable,  President ; 
Edward  Devers,  E.  W.  Amour,  Daniel 
Coakley,  F.  J.  Portz,  J.  K.  P.  Scheifly,  Oscar 
Betteridge,  T.  J.  James,  A.  B.  Lamb.  P.  D. 
Holman,  Morris  Warm,  F.  H.  Hopkins,  Sr.. 
Thomas  Moakler,  Thos.  VanDusen,  Martin 
Phalen.  Secretary,  Warren  J.  Portz  ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  T.  F.  Bradigan  ;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pome¬ 
roy,  Esq. 

1892. 


■  Chief  Burgess— James  Smith. 

Councilmen— T.  J.  James,  President ;  M. 
Phalen,  William  McGuire,  Daniel  Coakley, 
F.  H.  Hopdins,  Sr.,  J.  K  P.  Scheifly,  R.  W. 
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From,  Am.  &JL 
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Bate, 


Letter  Carrier  P.  D.  Holman. 


Stout,  Thomas  VanDusen,  A.  B.  Lamb,  E. 
W.  Amour,  P.  D.  Holman,  A.  D.  Gable,  E.  j 
Devers,  Oscar  Betteridge,  E.  J.  Gallagher.  | 
Secretary,  T.  J.  Coakley ;  Treasurer.  T.  F. 
Bradigan  ;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  Pomeroy.  Esq. 

1893. 

Chief  Burgess — James  Burns. 

Councilmen — Oscar  Betteridge,  President;  I 
A.  D.  Gable,  Daniel  Coakley,  J.  K.  P.  I 
Scheifly,  Thomas  VanDusen,  E.  J.  Galla- 1 
gher,  Patrick  Gaffigan,  T.  J.  James,  James  I 
Kane,  R.  W.  Stout,  William  McGuire,  A.  B.  i 
Lamb,  Michael  Dougherty,  P.  D.  Holman,  f 
John  Ik  Finney.  Secretary,  T. ,!  Coakley 
Treasurer,  T.  F.  Bradigan;  Solicitor,  J.  H.  B 
Pomeroy,  Esq. 

1894. 

Chief  Burgess— James  Bums. 

Councilmen— -William  McGuire,  Presi- | 
dent;  James  Kane,  Andrew'  Meluskey,  R.l 
W.  Stout,  J.  F.  Finney,  James  McElhenny,  I 
A.  B.  Lamb,  T.  J.  James.  C.  T.  Straughn,  A.  I 

D.  Gable,  Patrick  Gafflgan,  Patrick  Kerns,  | 

E.  F.  Gallagher,  Michael  Dougherty,  Patrick  I 
Hand. 


A  Colonial 

Very  fewr  documents  in  this  county 
an  beat  this  one  as  to^ge  and  the  per- 
ons  if  represents.  Philip-  Fjick  mer- 
ioned.  in  the  document  as  the  ffranfl- 
ither  of  our  townsmans  Col.  J.  bi.  rricK. 

^vP?ir™able  John  Penn.  Kf<,r.. 
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lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and 
Sussex  on.  Delaware. 

To  any  Protestant  minister.  Wturea3,  ’ 
|  application  hath  been  made  unto  me  hy 
I  Philip  Frick,  of  the  Borough  c£  Lancaster,  I 
1  Brewer  and  .Rebecca-  Eilmaker,  of  the  j 
County  of  La'n'caster,  spinster,  to  be 
Joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  and 
finding  upon  due  examination  that  there  ! 
is  not  any  lawful  Let  or  Impediment,  by 
i  Reason  of  Pre-Contract,  Consanguinity, 

I  Affinity,  or  any  other  just  cause  what¬ 
soever,  to  hinder  the  said  marriage:  These 
are  therefore  to  license  and  authorize 
You  to  Join  the  said  Philip  Frick  and 
i  Rebecca  Eilmaker  in  the  Holy  Bands  cf 
Matrimony,  and  them  to-  pronounce  Man 
and  Wife. 

Given  under  My  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms 
■the  third  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred 
and  Sixty-four. 

The  signature,  JOHN  PENN,  is  signed 
on  the  left  hand  margin  ifi  a  plain,  bold 
hand.  The  seal  of  the  Colony  is  made  in 
ghAyf  .the  .s; 


From,  . 

. . 

Date,  f/  J~ 

s  >  rfyt 
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LANDMARK  BCRN^D, 

The  Old  Flour  and  Grist  Mill  in  Pottsville 
Destroyed  by  an  Incendiary. 

Pottsville,  Dec.  28  (Special). — The  flour 
and  grist  mill  owned  by  John  T.  Deibert, 
of  Schuylkill  Haven,  located  at  this 
place,  was  to-day  destroyed  by  fire  with 
all  its  contents.  The  ..fire  was  of  incen¬ 
diary  origin  and  the;  loss  will  aggregate 
about  $20,000;  insured  for  $15,000. 

This  mill  was  the  first  industry  of  the 
kind  established  in  this  nart  of  the  State, 
having  been  built  in  1810  by  John  Pott, 
grandfather  of  the  founder  of  Pottsville. 
The  first  piece  of  anthracite  coal  for 
manufacturing  purposes  was  also  burned 
in  the  furnaces  of  this  mill. 


From,  t  ( <  st  C.  ■ 

(  title . A 


I  Date,  v  ll.A  y  J 
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SHE  F.aKI.1  HI\f"KV 

The  Schuylkill  County  Forts  of  Hk 


French- Indian  War  of  1750. 


MATTERS  OF  GREAT  MOMENT 


A  Citizen  Writes  a  Chapter  About  the 
Defences  of  Our  Sires  In  tbe 
Lone  Ago  and  Makes  Some  ^ 
Pointed  Suggestions.  _( 


How  many  people  are  there  ia  Schuylkill 
county  who  have  even  attained  middle  or 
old  age,  who  know  its  early  history  ?  How 
maDy  of  us  when  a  spirit  of  patriotism  has 
seized  ns,  feel  that  we  must  travel  far  away 
fiom  onr  native  heath  and  into  some  older 
section  if  we  wish  to  view  the  scenes  o- 
camp,  of  bivonac,  of  deadly  fray  or  of  bat¬ 
tle  in  the  days  that  tried  men’s  souls. 
How  few  there  be  who  know  that  this  very 
section  was  the  very  center  of  tbe  theater  (K 
war  loDg  before  even  the  birth  of  Liberty 
in  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 

In  all  the  wars  of  the  country  there  was 
none  that  presented  the  long  line  of  battle 
that  was  formed  along  the  Blue -Mountains 
in  tbe  French  and  Indian  war  of  1756.  A 
cordon  of  forts  was  then  built  from  the 
Maryland  line  to  the  Delaware  River  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  onr  State-  The  chain 
of  forts  from  Harrisburg  and  Rockville 
along  this  mountain  to  the  Delaware  num¬ 
bered  more  than  twenty-five.  All  of  the« 
forts  were  manned  during  the  years  175b  to 
nearly  1760,  and  the  entire  line  was 
patrolled  almost  daily,  as  well  as  protection 
btiDg  given  to  the  farmers  living  along  both 
sides  of  the  mountain.  They  were  ai. 
properly  manned  and  officered  with 
citizen  soldiers  who  feared  no  foe.  They 
were  regularly  inspected  and  the  reporte 
and  returns  as  well  of  the  condition  of  the 
forts  and  their  garrisons  as  of  tne  forays. 
campaigns  and  battles  were  regularly  made. 

Tbe  Schuylkill  Forts. 

Of  these  forts  three  were  located  in  this 
county  and  three  within  a  mile  or  two 
south  of  the  county  line  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Bine  Mountains.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  six  forts  was  Fort  Lebanon. 

’  (later  known  as  Fort  William),  located  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  directly  east  of  Anbura 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Lewis  Mar_ 
burger.  Its  dimensions  were  one  hundred  tees 
square,  held  a  magazine  and  in  every  re¬ 
spect  was  equipped  as  a  fort. 

Its  garrison  was  commanded  tor  a  long 
I  time  by  Captain  Jacob  Morgan,  who  had 
I  under  him  a  lieutenant  and  about  58  en¬ 
listed  men.  The  reports  show  many  Ia- 
i  dian  massacres  and  many  scouting  cam- 
1  paigns  through  our  mountains  and  ,vall®y3 
as  well  as  skirmishes  and  battles  with  the 
Indians.  Their  protection  extended  as  tar 
north  as  the  Long  Ran  Valley  in  which 
there  had  then  already  settled  many 
farmers.  The  second  in  importance  was 
Fort  Henry  on  the  south  base  ot  Blue 

Mountain,  south  of  Pi aegrove.  This  garri¬ 
son  was  commanded  by  Captain  Basse  and 


. 


mastered  a  company  of  infantry.  The 
third  in  importance,  Fort  Northhill,  was 
I  al°Dg  Rebrereburg  road  across 

tne  Blue  Mountain  at  the  southern  hfcse. 
This  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Morgan,  also,  for  a  Jong  time,  who  placed  in 
f  ^mediate  oonom-md  a  lieutenant  or  en- 
1  sien>  hl8  residence  being  at  Fort  Lebanon. 
An  Important  Post. 

This  was  an  imporiant  post  and  made 
.  mucd  history  in  those  perilous  times.  In¬ 
dian  forays  were  frequent  and  many 
people  o a  both  sides  of  tbe  mountain  fell  a 
prey  to  the  fierce  tomahawk  of  the  Indian, 
iheo  comes,  fourth,  Fort  Franklin,  located 
on  the  farm  row  owned  by  J.  W.  Kietler 
in  West  Penn  township,  near  the  station  on 
the  Lizard  Creek  Railroad,  called  West 
Penn  J  he  fort  was  named  after  Benjamin 
riankliD,  who  in  that  day  was  in  high 
command  as  to  tbe  disposition  of  ocr 
forces  on  the  frontier.  It  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  poet  and  was  manned  by  an  officer  and 
a  company  of  men.  Many  thrilling  inch 
dents  occurred  here  rod  its  protection 
reached  many  citizens  who  had  already 
made  their  homes  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Indian  country.  Fifth,  Fort  Everett 
ocated  on  the  south  side  of  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  just  ecroee  from  Fort  Franklin.  List 
but  probably  not  least,  comes  Fort  Dei- 
tneeh,  located  on  the  Rebrereburg  road 
and  on  tbe  very  top  of  Bine  Mountain. 

Mark  tlie  Spots. 

This  was  more  properly  a  block  honse, 
bUi.  rendered  great  service  as  an  outpost  and 
point  of  reconnoisance.  It  stood  within  a 
hundred  yards  and  to  the  north  of  the 
present  hotel  stand  of  Henry  Nein. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  these  forts  passed  awav  with 
the  lives  of  tbe  acfois  in  that  drama'  but 
enough  remains  amoDg  the  archives  and 
the  colonial  records  to  show  that  all  of 
them  played  a  most  prominent  part  in  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  and  in  the  pre- 
vent  on  of  Indian  incursions  into  the  more 
t-bickly  populated  portions  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  And  enrely  they  bad  their  share  in 
the  victory  for  the  colonial  troop*  in  that  I 
merciless  war.  Who  knows  what  the  end 
might  have  been  if  tbe  French  and  Indians 
had  then  been  successful? 

A  project  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  oa  the  site  of  these  forts  by  a 
state  appropriation.  This  should  by  all 
,  means  be  done  and  every  child  should  be 

r  Wi**  otbv  fu°r^  of  the9e  hi8t°riG  places. 
Sunly  Schuylkill  county  may  be  proud  of 

her  history  and  her  people  may  well  claim 
a  share  of  tbe  anti  revolutionary  glory  that 
so  many  of  our  older  counties  boast.  These 
places  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  lost  to 
our  people,  but  whether  the  state  takes  the 
matter  in  band  or  not,  it  should  be  our 
pleasure  and  duty  to  see  that  these  hallowed 
spots  ne  cared  for  and  their  location  be 
maiked  and  known  for  ail  time.  If  the 
ftory  of  individual  heroism,  sacrifice  and 
perilous  adventure  of  these  early  days  and 
at  our  very  homes  could  now  be  written 
they  would  not  fall  shoit  of  those  which 
have  entered  into  song  and  story  and 
history  and  which  go  so  far  in  making  us  a 
Datioo  of  land  loviDg  patriots. 

May  13j_1896.  D.  C.  Henning. 


POTTSVILLE’S  RAPID  STRIDES 
FORGING  TO  THE  FRONT. 
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More  Interesting  Matt< 
About  the  Countys’  First 
Settlers. 


Schuylkill’s  Beautiful  Temple  of  Justice. 
The  Many  Industrial  Concerns  and 
What  They  Mean  to  the  Town— 
Our  County  Seat  as  an  Ideal  Summer 
Resort— Picturesque  Tumbling  Run— 
The  Two  Lakes  and  Their  Attrac¬ 
tiveness. 


In  our  first  article  on  the  history  of 
Pottsville  which  appeared  in  these 
columns  on  Saturday,  October,  17,  we 
touched  lightly  upon  Schuylkill  County  [ 
of  which  Pottsville  is  tbe  capitol.  Be-  ! 
fore  finishing  the  history  of  our  county 
seat  and  the  beginning  on  another  of  I 
Schuylkill  s  towns,  we  think  it  advisable 
to  have  something  more  to  say  concern¬ 
ing  the  county. 

Schuylkill  county,  of  which  Pottsyille 
is  the  capitol,  is  one  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  the  heart 
,  -Hi the  .southern  anthracite £oal  field  and 
is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  regions  in  \ 
the  world.  In  poiut  of  size  Schuylkill 
stands  twentieth  in  the  list  of  counties 
in  the  State;  it  is  forty  fifth  in  order  of 
age,  and  tenth  in  point  of  wealth.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  840  square  miles 


STSSr-*?  k.bout  155,000 

Congressional*?”?8  t06  Thirteeflth 

Thirtieth  smi  D<1  1  weuty-ninth  and 
while  t  cons  L t  *aTrit  diStVicts’ 
Judicial  district  of  Venn  ^'V01?ty'first 

sends  six  representatives  VVhT’sute 
Legislature.  6  btate 

frfhrkm  Counfc,f  was  formed  in  isii 

^ssrtrsri-s 

|  ”ortheMt,  Lehigb  an„  ™  ?* 

so"  Jwesi  tTN"  *?hd  D‘"PU“  °n  tb8 

White  settler  was  Georo-e  r  n  1  Prst 
with  bis  wife,  settlefat  Sca^Wjf’it° 

"f '  1750  *«d  Georgecfo'L’r" 

the  Adams  famiiv  anri  4  1  ouser> 

sottlod  in  Mnctfi  “  i  f?'  Sti,2el 
Henry  Oil  and  „  Cb’  acd  ^  1700, 

settled  in  what  is  noV WestP^ 
shin  ti,„  v'  estPenn  town- 

uPOD  ^ 

one-third  of  its  a™  h.  ‘S'  '"lly 
with  that  valuable  minera  ““  - 

delphia  and  Keadig"'^,  1 P 

company  is  the  greatest  m  Iron 
shipper  ol  coal,  although the '“J 
road  companies  and  individual' 
companies  cut  a  considerable  a  “i° 
annual  production  o,  the  t  ne,,“ 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Jr'*0 
company  produces  full  if  no(.  0n 

seven ty-five  per  cent.  0retilaQ 

COAX.  IS  king. 

hase^lLrXtK;1' 

Steel,  boots  and  shoes  m,£  ™“  “d 
lamps,  squibs  and  other  mining  PS’ 
ials,  guns  and  mining  powder  V 
silks  and  other  goods,  brick  beerT^’ 

-g,  pork  and  beef  pacIin^ST 
extensive  area  devoted  tnt- 
Schuylkill  county  is  traversed 
work  of  railroads  and  ;!  J  a  net 
located  to  the  great 

connected  with  central  poinL ^wMok1 
1U  ra  are  connocied  with  aU^nucpai  1 
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I  cities  in  the  state  and  nation.  Or 
the  state  hospitals  for  persons  inju 
iu  the  mines  is  located  at  Fountai. 

;  Springs,  Schuylkill'  couuty.  Within  the 
<|  borders  of  the  county  is  located  the 

gi  eater  part  of  the  famous  estate  of 
Stephen  Girard,  comprising  some  of 
the  richest  coal  and  farm  lands  in 
he  state.  Schuylkill  county  is  proud  of 
her  war  record,  which  is  second  to  none  i 
m  fchestate-  Quite  a  number  of  her  sons 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  many  served 
during  the  Mexican  war,  Pottsville 
furnishing  one  company.  But  is  was  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  that  Schuylkill 
gamed  its  greatest  distinction,  when 
lesident  Lincoln  issued  his  call  fori 
troups,  old  Schuylkill  at  once  re¬ 
sponded,  and  the  Washington  Artill¬ 
erists  and  the  National  L%ht  Infantrv, 

wo  mnd red  and  fifty  strong  left  for 
Washmgtou  These  two  companies, 
together  with  t|e  Logan  Guards  of 
Lewis  own,  the  Ringgold  Light  Artill- 
eiy,  of  Reading,  and  the  Alien  Infantry 
otAl  entown,  were  the  first  volunteers 
to  enter  Washington  for  the  defense  of 
the  national  capitol.  Schuylkili  county 
furnished  during  the  war  between 

thn  teen  and  fourteen  thousand  men,  a 

ig  percentage  of  its  then  90,000  popu¬ 
lation.  A  handsome  monument  to  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  Schuylkill’s 
sous,  who  fought,  suffered  and  died  in 
the  rebellion,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
Garfield  square,  Pottsville.  The  monu¬ 
ment  cost  over  $20,000  and  is  the  tribute 
o  the  people  of  the  town  and  county  to  ; 
the  memory  of  their  soldiers  dead. 

THE  TOWNS’  LOCATION. 

Pottsville,  as  before  stated,  the  capi- 

almosf  mStCfie  ell [  county,  is  Seated 
The  SeblMi  ri™?™1"  °'.Weco5irt>. 
boundry  anil  'eL  washes  its  southern 

the  Norwegian  ereeh^cuts^th"1  streaiu' 
eastern  part  of  f  through  the 

south  The  L„  ,  W“  ,r°“  °onb  *» 
formed  bjsSn  'V”  v8lleys- 
Share  M  1  f  Broad  M°untain, 

thii  o,  lgh  °f  P°ttsville  includes 

S::rn"d»^» 

tfce  census  “"«•  «« 

apopUl,ti„„„fa/ar,%«‘;,j8f'0Per 

I  which  STL?***  trma  01 

m  the  resPective  patents  are 


^^Ted  tJomoim,  Stephens,  Green  and 
[Coal  Pit;  parts  of  three  other  tracts, 

I  which  are  called  in  the  patents  Pine 
Grove,  Honor  and  Norway;  and  parts 
of  two  others,  one  of  which  was  sur 
veyed  on  a  warrant  to  Michael  Bright, 
dated  October  30th,  1794,  and  the  other 
(called  the  Minnich  and  Zoll  tract)  on 
warrants  to  Conrad  Minnich  and  Jacob 
Zoll,  dated  July  10th,  1792,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  5th,  1794. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1751,  a  warrant 
was  granted  to  Edmund  Physick,  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  reciting  that  he 
had  requested  that  the  proprietaries 
•‘would  grant  and  take  up  two  hundred 
J  acres  of  land  including  a  large  spruce 
j  swamp,  about  four'or  six  miles  from 
i  James  Boone’s  land,  on  Schuylkill, 
county  of  Lancaster,”  and  directing  the 
surveyor  general  to  survey  the  lands. 
Under  this  warrant  a  survey  was  made 
November  2d,  1702,  of  a  tract  of  land 
containing  2061  acres,  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  allowance  of  6  per  cent,  for 
roads,  and  which  in  the  return  of  sur¬ 
vey  is  d ecnbed  as  ‘‘situated  in  Berks, 
formerly  Lancaster  county,  over  the 
Blue  mountains.”  On  February  12th, 
1788  a  patent  was  granted  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  this 
tract  of  land,  hy  the  name  of  “Pomona,” 
to  Authur  St-  Clair,  William  Morris, 
Luke  Morris  and  Samuel  Potts,  who  ! 
by  sundry  conveyances, succeeded  to  the  j 
right  of  Edmund  Physick,  the  warrantee. 

GRANTING  OF  PATENTS. 

On  February  14th,  1788,  a  patent  was 
granted  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
William  Morris,  Luke  Morris,  and 
Samuel  Potts,  for  a  tract  of  land  called 
“Norway”  “situated  on  the  back  side  of 
Tuscorora  mountain, Berks  county;”  de¬ 
scribing  it  by  miles  and  bounds,  and  as 

containing  837  acres  and  131  perches 
and  allowance  and  reciting  it  to  be  the! 

tract  that  was  surveyed  in  persuance  j 
of  application  No.  1,516,  entered  May  j 
21st.  1766,  by  Ellis  Hughes,  whose  right  I 
had  become  vested  in  the  persons  to, 
whom  the  patent  was  granted. 

On  February  13th.  1788,  a  patent 
was  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Samuel  Potts  for  a 
tract  of  land  called  “Coal  Pit”  “situated 
on  the  east  branch  of  Schuylkill,  at  the 
north  side  of  Xuscarora  Mountain,  in 
Brunswick  township,  Berks  County,” 


I  describing  it  by  miles  and  bounds,  and 
as  containing  seventy  three  acres  and 
allowances,  and  reciting  that  it  was 
surveyed  on  a  warrant  granted  to 
Samuel  Potts,  dated  July  14th,  1751. 

On  February  13th,  1788,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Authur  St.  Clair,  William 
Morris,  Luke  Morris  and  Samuel  Potts 
for  a  tract  of  land  called  “Pine 
Grove,”  on  the  Xuscarora  mountain,  in 
Biuuswiek  township,  Berks  county,  con-  , 
taiuing  283  acres  aud  allowance,  and  re-  1 
ferred  to  as  the  tract  that  was  surveyed  J 
in  pursuance  of  an  application,  No. 
1520,  entered  May  21st,  1746.  by  John 
Melchior,  whose  right  had  become 
vested  by  sundry  conveyances  in  the 
patentees.  The  whole  of  the  Physick  or 
Pomona  tract.  Coal  Pit  tract,  part  of  the 
Pine  Grove  tract,  and  a  small  part  of  j 
Norway,  by  sundry  conveyances  became 
vested  in  the  year  1808,  in  John  Pott, 
who  in  1816  or  1817  laid  out  a  part  of 
the  Pomona  tract,  the  original  plot  of 
i  Pottsville. 

!  The  orginal  town  plot  included  ouly 
the  lots  on  each  side  of  Centre  street.be 
tween  Union  and  Race  streets,  and  the 
lots  on  each  side  of  Mahantango  street 
to  sixth  or  Courtland  street,  some  time 
afterward  John  Pott  laid  out  additional  i  * 
lots,  which  included  the  lots  on  the 
west  side  of  Second  street  as  now  laid  j 
out  between  Norwegian  street  on  the 
north  side  of  Centre  street, two  hundred 
anil  eight  feet  north  of  Laureal  street, 
and  on  the  south  side  of 'Market  street 
between  Second  street  and  a  point 
abnut  one  hundred  feet  west  of  Fifth 
street. 

POTTSVILLE'S  RAPID  STRIDES. 

Pottsville  has  made  rapid  strides  since 
then,  and  has  forged  to  the  front  as  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  our  inland 
cities,  and  has  still  greater  and  brighter 
!  prospects  ahead. 

The  free  carrier  delivery  of  the  Potts¬ 
ville  post  office,  however  embraces  the 
surrounding  boroughs  of  Yorkville,  Mt. 
Carbon  and  Palto  Alto,  serving  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  fully  22,000,  while  the  short 
radius  of  less  than  three  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  embraces  an  area 
populated  with  fully  35,000  persons. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  borough 
is  over  six  aud  a-quarter-mil lions  of 
dollars,  and  the  tax  rate  is  17  mills. 
TDe  wealth  of  Pottsville  can  be  better 


!  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  the 
valuation  of  the  twenty  seven  boroughs 
of  the  county  is  not  quite  twenty-four 
millions,  aod  Pottsville’s  valuation  is 
over  one  quarter  of  the  total.  Her 
population  is  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  twenty-seven 
|  boroughs  of  the  county. 

The  borough  government  cousists  of 
a  chief  burgess,  who  has  the  power  to 
pass  upon  the  acts  of  Council,  and  a 
'Council  consisting  of  twenty-one  mern- 
•  bers,  three  from  each  of  the  seven  wards 
I iu  town.  The  voters  on  Tuesday  next 
will  have  the  privilege  of  deciding 
;  whether  they  will  adopt  a  city  charter 
or  not.  An  efficient  police  force  patrols 
the  town  both  day  and  night,  and  a 
volunteer  fire  department,  consisting  of 
four  engines,  one  Hook  and  Ladder  and 
one  hose  company,  equipped  with  the 
j  most  modern  apparatus,  are  ready  at  an 
instant’s  notice  to  fight  the  fire  fiend. 
Pottsville  very  justly  feels  proud  of  her 
noble  fire  department,  many  of  whom 
■were  gallant  soldiers  during  the  late 
|  rebellion. 

Lying  as  it  does  at  an  elevation  of 
about  200  feet  above  tide  water  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  and  one  of 
its  tributaries  the  town  is  well  drained 
naturally,  and  nature  is  assisted  by  a 
complete  system  of  sewers.  The  Potts¬ 
ville  Water  company  serves  the  town 
with  the  purest  of  drinking  water,  the 
supply  being  drawn  from  springs  and 
streams  on  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  far  removed  from  any  con¬ 
taminating  influences.  One  gas  and 
two  electric  light  companies  furnish 
fight  for  the  streets,  commercial  pur-  j 
| poses  and  house  illumination,  and  a 
steam  heat  plant  keeps  the  business! 
places  and  homes  of  a  long  list  c  f  sub-  j 
scribers  at  a  habitable  temperature  dur-  j 
ing  the  winter  months.  The  largest  in-  i 
dustrial  concern  in  the  town  at  the 
J  present  time  is  the  extensive  repair 
'shops  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
i  Coal  and  Iron  company.  The  only 
j  work  done  at  these  shops  is  the  manu- 
I  facture  and  repair  of  cars  and  machinery 
I  used  at  the  company’s  collieries  and 
from  800  to  a  thousand  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
coal  business.  On  the  site  where  the  • 
lower  shops  now  stand,  formerly  stood 
I  the  foundry  and  machine  shops  of  E. 
|W.  McGinnDess,  the  Wren  Bros  and 


1  Spark’s  boiler  works;  they  were  all  Cv 
troled  by  individual  enterprise,  which 
has  long  since  passed  away. 

A  PROSPEROUS  PERIOD. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  probably  a 
greater  stride  in  Pottsvilles  prosperity 
than  any  previous  fifteen  or  twenty 
i  years.  Within  that  time  the  Pennsyl- 
j  vania,  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad  and  | 
;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  with  their 
numerous  branches  and  connections, 
have  come  into  Pottsville.  This  com¬ 
petition  spurred  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  to  build  a  new 
.  passenger  station  and  make  many  other 
improvements.  Within  that  period  the 
Schuylkill  Electric  Railway  Company 
has  been  organized  and  its  extensive 
system  of  trolley  fines  constructed. 
The  same  period  has  seen  the  re-open¬ 
ing  of  the  old  York  Farm  colliery,  the 
developement  of  coal  tracts  surrounding 
Pottsville,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Pottsville  Steel  Mill,  the  Pottsville 
Bridge  Works  and  the  Tilt  Silk  Mill, 
together  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
Fishbach  Rolling  Mills  and  the  Potts¬ 
ville  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  In 
I  addition  to  the  above  the  opening  up  of 
the  Chamberlain  and  Thomson  tracts  of 
coal  land,  will  add  very  materially  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  as  the  im¬ 
provements  made  upon  those  lands  are 
within  easy  access  of  people  residing  iu 
Pottsville.  There  is  any  quantity  of 
coal  underlying  the  town  and  in  the 
vicinity  thereof;  in  fact  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Mammoth  vein  is  practically 
untouched  yet,  and  which  when  opened 
will  give  employment  to  thousands  of 
people  for  years  to  come. 

THE  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 

If  there  is  anything  in  particular 
that  the  people  of  Pottsville  take 
a  pride  in,  anti  very  justly  too, 
it  is  their  beautiful  new  Court  House, 
an  excellent  picture  of  which  is 
printed  in  to-days  issue,  it  has  no 
superior  in  the  state,  and  very  few 
equal  to  it  for  convenience  and  architoc- 
tive  beauty,  standing  upon  quite  an 
eminence  it  presents  a  most  imposing 
appearance  and  from  its  site  a  most 
delightful  view  of  Pottsville  and  tin* 
surrounding  scenery  is  obtained,  sur¬ 
rounding  it  is  a  well  kept  park  with 
flowers,  which  makes  it  a  very  attr&c- 


and  from  where  I 


_  ijince  fa  visit 

monIT1  4n'in*  the  su“®erj 

months  the  Tlnrd  Brigade  Baud.  (One) 

t  ie  best  musical  organizations  in  the  I 
State,), gives  free  open  air  concerts  which  I 
enjoyed  by  thousands  of  people  not 1 
only  from  Pottsville,  hut  from  all  parts 
o  the  county.  The  building  of  this 
temple  of  justice-  was  an  expensive 
affa.r  and  the  officials  then  in  power 
were  severely  criticised  on  that  account, 
uon  even  those  who  found  fault 
points  with  pride  to  the  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  “on  the  hill,” 

It  was  formerly  opened  and  dedicated  j 
,ol  business  on  September  3rd.  1892 

J  ne  approxnn ate  cost  was  $400,000.  It 

is  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  architec- 
j  S  a  the  Cleveland  sand-stone  was 

1  used  in  its  construction.  It  is  ioo  feet 
m-n’l  f95/?1  ’°U£?  aud  five  stories  high, 

tinia  k W  ^  g,'ade  line  t0  the 
J  7,  lbe  m'er}w  ^  handsomely 
finished  in  natural  red-oak,  and  the 
offices  are  elegantly  furnished  and  well 
equipped  with  vaults  and  every  facility 

SrconSsnfffi^eC0,'ds  of  the  county^ 

*  contains  thiee  court  rooms  and  a 

i st _  class  law  library.  The  whole 
building  is  well  heated  from  two  thirty 
horse-power  boilers  in  the  basement. 

THE  POTTSVILLE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  Pottsville 
|  stands  in  the  front  rank.  It  has  been 
_  |  he  constant  aim  of  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  to  keep  the  standard  of  the 
Po  tsyilie  scbo-ls  on  a  par  with  the  best 
in  the  state.  \\|th  but  two  or  three  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  entire  force  of  teachers  are 
graduates  of  the  local  schools,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  pr  de  with  them  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  st  nclard  of  the  system 
kome  of  our  ablest  lawyers  are  grad- 
nates  or  those  schools,  and  some  of  them 
ex-instructors.  | 

Pottsville  has  many  tine  places  of 
business,  among  the  latest  in  that  line 
o  the  1 111  Posing  structure  of  Dives 
Pomeroy  and  Stewart  on  South  Centre 
street,  its  equa/1  cannot  be  found  auy- 
vv  iere  m  the  afate  outside  of  the  large 
cities;  new  buildings  aud  remodeling  of 
old  ones  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day  which  speaks  louder  than  words  the 
confidence  that  business  people  have  in 
he  future  prosperity  of  the  town:  never 
jefore  was  sqch  expensive  buildings 
j  constructed.  K 
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On  account  A)  f  its  altitudes,  th 
of  its  location- and  its  many  natura 
vantages,  Pottsville  is  an  ideal  summer 
resort.  The  heavily  wooded  mountains 
and  shady  groves  afford  avenues  for 
pleasant  and  health  giving  rambles  and 
places  for  jolly  picnics.  One  of  the 
finest  and  must  picturesque  pleasure 
grounds  in  the  state  is  Tumbling  Run. 
K  is  located  in  a  deep  valley  lying 
between  the  First  and  Second- mountain 
southeast  of  town,  and  is  reached  by  a 
double  track  branch  of  the  electric  rail 
way.  It  is  one  of  nature's  most  lovely 
beauty  spots,  a  veritable  “lake  in  the 
woods.” 

Sparkling  Tumbling  Run,  the  small 
stream  from  which  the  resort  takes  its 
name,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley,  and,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
streams  which  come  tumbling  over  the 
rocks  down  the  mountain  sides,  feed  the 
two  immense  dams  or  lakes  constructed 
years  ago  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
company  to  supply  its  canal,  which  has  i 
been  abandoned.  A  little  village  of 
boat  houses  closters  about  the  shore  of 
the  larger  of  these  lakes,  and  every 
pleasant  summer  day,  we  see  pretty 
boats  heavily  laden  with  merry  pleasure 
seekers,  floating  over  the  bosom  of  the 
placid  waters.  A  vigit  to  the  place  is 
necessary  to  fully  realize  the  magnificent 
grandeur  of  the  surroundings. 

Note,— Next  week  the  title  of  our  his¬ 
torical  article  will  be  “History  of 
Minersville.”  As  an  an  old  post,  town, 
Minersville  will  furnish  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  leading,  and  «in  consequence 
all  patriotic  people  should  be  sure  and 
secure  a  copy  of  the  Miners’  Advocate 
next  week. 


Thomas  Reed  Was  The  First 
Settler  in  1793. 


THE  TOWN  66  YEARS  OLD. 


FIRST  BIRTH,  MARRIAGE  AND 
DEATH  IN  THE  TOWN. 


first  Burial  Was  That  of  a  Murdered 
Mail  Carrier — The  Cemeteries — The 
Early  Industries— The  First  Election 
of  Officers  and  Who  They  Were— 
hirst  Public  Schools  Opened  About! 
1837— What  the  Educational  Stand-  I 
ing  Has  Grown  Too.  I 


Minersville  was  founded  in  1830  by 
litus  Bennett,  who  laid  out  the  town  in 
that  year  on  parts  of  two  tracts  of  land. 
One  of  them  was  patented  to  Titus  Ben¬ 
nett  on  the  7th  of  December,  1830,  and  en¬ 
rolled  on  patent  book  “H,”  Vo  1.-38,  page 
567.  The  other  was  patented  to  Law¬ 
rence  Lewis  and  Robert  M.  Lewis  on 
the  20th  day  of  July,  1839,  and  recorded 
in  patent  book  'H,'  Vo],  26,  page  493. 
The  borough  of  Miuersville  was  incor- 
porated  on  the  first  of  April,  1831,  and 
the  act  was  approved  by  Governor 
I  George  Wolf.  The  original  limits  of  the 
borough  were  the  following  boun.drics: 
“Beginning  at  a  Spruce  tree  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  lands  of  Bennett  and  Walton 
adjoining  lands  of  Wetherhill  and  others, 
from  thence  sput  h  60  degrees  west,  131 
pe.tches  to  a  white  oak  stump;  thence 
north  80  degrees  west.  63  perch. 'S;  thence 
north  41  degrees  west.  127  perches; 
thence  North  66  degrees  east,  128  perches; 
thence  north  60  degrees  east,  to  a  point 
on  the  division  line  of  lands  belonging 
to  Bennett,  Walton  and  John  White; 
and  thence  by  said  line,  to  .the  place  of 
beginning."  Minersville  was  so  named 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  coal 
mining.  In  the  Muirs'  Journal  of 
December.  1830.  it  is  said:  A  little  more 
than  twelve  "months  ago  the  pre-cat  site 
of  the  town  dwelt  in  all  the  lovliness  of 
uncultivated  nature',  since  which  its 
aspect  has  undergone  a  wonderful 
change  in  improvements  and  population. 
Along  the  margin  of  the  stream  the 
West  Branch  rail  oad  extends  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  Sehuyll.iil  Haven  (distance of 
seven  and  one-half  miles  from  Miners¬ 
ville.)  offering  an  easy  and  expedious 
mode  of  transports  ion.  The  principal 
struct 'Bears  the  name  of  Bun  bury,  on 
which  are  situated  all  the  stored  and 
public  buildings.  It  was  formerly  the 
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the  rich  valleys  in  the  direct 
Susquehanna.  The  nrrythcru 
of  the  village  is  of  firm  dry  soil, 
ally  rising  and  affording  a  soutl 
posure,  of  favorable  character  ior  pri- 
vate  dwellings.  Seven  large  houses  have 
already  been  erected  during  the  present 
season  on  this  snot  by  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Gilmore,  together  with  a  number  of 
small  buildings  iu  the  same  quarter,  j 
Last  Spring  there  were  but  six  dwell  ! 
mgs  in  all,  since  which  time  there  has  i 
been  an  increase  of  forty-nine  substau-  | 
stantial  houses.  The  place  contains  six  j 
taverns,  in  any  one  of  which  are  to  be 
found  respectable  accommodations; 
eight  stores,  well  supplied  with  every 
article  for  county  consumption:  six 
blacksmiths  shops,  one  saddlery,  one 
bakery,  two  tailor  shops  and  two 
butchers— all  seeming  to  be  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  way.  The  population  is  estimated 
to  be  oOO.  Since  the  incorporation  of 
the  borough  it  has  been  twiee  enlarged, 
and  its  corporate  limits  include  about 
double  its  original  area 

The  first  settler  here  was  Thomas 
Reed,  who  came  in  March,  1793,  built  a 
saw  mill  ou  tiie  West  branch  of  the 
Schuylkill,  just  behuv  tlie  mouth  of 
Wolf  creek,  aud  a  log  house  near  it. 
This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  place.  He  soon  afterward 
built  a  tavern  on  the  south  side  of  what 
was  .then  the  Sun  bury  road,  now  Sun- 
bury  street,  on  the  present  site  of  the 

church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  At  about 

the  same  time  he  erected  a  distillery  for 

converting  his'surplus  course  grain  into 
spirits.  This  was  a  log  building,  and  it 
stood  as  a  portion  of  the  site  of  a  brick 
house  nearly  opposite  the  Catholic  par¬ 
sonage.  A  portion  of  the  timber  of  this 
distillery  has  been  used  iu  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  out  building  in  (lie  rear  of 
this  house.  Besides  the  tavern  and  loo- 
house  no  other  residences  are  known  to 
ha^e  been  built  in  Minersville  until  the 
latter  part  of  1828.  The  hotel  w-.s  knov  u 
as  the  -Half- Wav-House, ’ '  betwen  Read¬ 
ing  and  Sunbury.  It  also  has  the  local 
name  of  the  “Red  House"  Mr,  Reed 
kept  this  hotel  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1814. 

It  is  remembered  that  during  the  war 
of  1812  a  body  of  troops  were  coming 
fr  om  Northumberland  over  the  Banbury 
IpF1 ■ ''kWS*--  " 


;  rciaTf, and  a  boy.  mistaking  thorn  for 
Irulians,  rstu  in  his  fright,' and  reported 
i  what  he  thought  he  had  seen  to  Mr. 
Fffeeed,  vfho  seut  away  his  family  and, 
[  Secreted  himself,  rille  in  hand,  to  await  j 
the  coming  of  the  savages.  His  alarm  ! 
was,  of  course,  dissipated  on  learning  j 

that  they  were  American  soldiers. 

The  first,  chi’  1  born  in  Minersville 

was  Susanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Reed, 
December  18,  171)3.  The  first  resident 
married  was  Jacob  Reed  to  Rebecca 
Bittle,  January  13,  1813.  The  tirst  death 
was  that  of  Thomas  Reed,  which  oocured 
in  1814.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  the  rear  of  liis  hotel.  A  body  had 
previously  been  buried  there,  that  of  a 
man  who  carried  f,he  mail,  on  foot,  be¬ 
tween  Reading  and  Sunbury.  He  was 
found  murdered  at  what  is  now  called 
Primrose,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Minersville.  His. body  was  guarded  by 
his  large  dog,  and  after  it  was,  with 
some  difficulty,  taken  away  gnd  buried, 
the  dog  snuffed  a  short  time  at  the  grave, 
then  ran  away  and  went  to  Sunbury. 
The  appearance  of  Ithe  man’s  dog  alarmed 
his  friends  for  his^safety,  and  they 
came  and  lcry  ncd  the  fa.-ts  of  the  case, 
but  the  murderers  were  never  appre¬ 
hended.  Robbery  was  supposed  to  be 
their  motive.  The  first  cemetery  vras  in 
the  rear  of  the  old  “Red  Tavern,” 
adjoining  the  present  cemetery  of  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The 
ground  was  donated  by  Thomas  Reed, 
The  other  cemeteries  are  St.  Mary’s  in 
the  northwest  pan  of  the  borough;  the 
German  Lutheran  and  German  Re¬ 
formed,  south  east,  from  the  borough  ou 
the  road  to  Llewllyn;  the  Welsh  Baptist, 
on  Spencer  street :  the  Congregational, 
hear  St.  Mary’s,  and  that  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  iii  the  rear  of  ihe  church. 

Peter  Dillman  resided  in  the  log 
house  near  the  saw*  mill  after  Mr.  Reed 
removed  to  the  red  tavern.  He  was  the 
sawyer  in  tire  mill  The  lumber  that 
w as  manufactured ,in  this  region  at  that 
early  period  was  rafted  dow  n  the 
Schuylkill  and  found  a  market  at  Read¬ 
ing  and  the  places  below  it.  Lumber¬ 
ing  was  the  principal  business  of  the 
few  sc;  iers  here.  j 

When  the  Mine  Hill  Railroad  was 
built,  and  an  outlet  vvas  than  given  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  this  region,  the 
influx  of  settlers  was  very  rapid. 


Among  the  tirst  set  Tiers’  in  1829 
Joseph  Dobbins,  a  fan  pouter,  who  built 
some  of  the  earliest  houses  here.  The 
fir*t  blacksmith  was  George  Dengler, 

|  whose  shop  was  a  board  shanty  near 
where  the  tavern  formerly  commoted 
by  Mr  Mock,  on  Sunbury  street,  now 
stands.  He  also,  ‘boarded  railroad 
hands  in  a  newly  built  house  near  his 
shop.  The  tirst  store  .was  established 
!  in  1830  by  John  Sc  ait  and  Ins  partner, 
j  a  Mr.  Duncau,  on  the  North  side  of 
|  Sunbury  street,  near  Third.  Drs.  Rob¬ 
bins  and  Stein berger  were  the  first 
physicians.  In  1830  or  1831  Francis 
Finselbach  established  a  brewery  ou  the 
South  side  of  Sunbury  street,  net  ween 
First  and-  Second  streets  Among  the 
people  who  came  in  1829  and  1830,  were 
Samuel  Pickert,  Daniel  R.  Bennett,  N 
Baker,  B.  McLenathan,  Joseph  Mills, 
Jacob  Bruner,  Sahiuel  McBride  and 
others,  whose  name?  eauuot  now  be  re¬ 
called.  As  before  stated,  the  growth  of 
the  place  was  very  rapid  after  1829. 

Thomas  Reed  wasi  e;  ily  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace*  It  is  said  that  ou 
the  re-election  of  Governor  Snyder, 
Jacob  Reed,  his  son.  was  also  appointed, 
as  a  reward  for  having  cast  his  tirst 
vote  for  Mr.  Snyder,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  lather.  The  sou  was  a 
magistrate  here  during  many  years,  and 
had  his  office  in  tnc  log  house  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  first  resi¬ 
dence  erected  in  the  place. 

The  first  election  for  borough  officers 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Buck- 
waiter,  May  1st,  1831,  and  resuited  iu 
tiie  choice  of  the  following  officers: 
Samuel  Riekert.  Chief  Burgess;  .  John 
Provost,  John  Parti rk.  Dr.  Anthony 
Steiuberger,  John  L.  Swajne,  Daniel  R. 
Bennett,  John  B.  Kahn  and  Daniel 
Buckwalter,  Council  hen,  Daniel  E. 
Bennett-was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  Council,  John  Bruner  the  first 
borough  treasurer;  Ijpotnas  J.  HarraaD, 
town  clerk,  and  M  lhgan  G.  Gaole, 
High  Coustable.  Sin  e  then  they  have 
many  successors  in  o  lice  the  names  of 
whom  it  is  not  necissary  to  mention 
here.  Minersville  tlso  has  a  good 
public  hall  whiih  wa  finished  in 


in  a  block  ou  the  miner  of  Snub^ 
and  Third  streets,  b  Keear  Broths 
This  hall  is  85  by  50  let,  and  it  lias, 
stage  35  by  50  feet,  vith  ample  scene 


! 

and  accommodatio  as.  Tfce  seating 
capacity  of  the  hall  is  about  /00  persons 
and  amply  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  town  for  that  purpose. 

In  or  about  183 1  the  first  public 
schools  were  taught  iu  Miuersville  by 
Chester  Stratton  and  his  sister  Eunice. 
The-  schools  were  opened  iu  a  iratne 
building  on  South  'street,  which  was 
purchased  iu  1842  by  the  English  Bap¬ 
tists.  It  is  said  that  a  Mr.  lomkins 
also  taught  a  school  about  the  same 
!  time,  in  a  building  still  standing  on  the 
Northeast  corner  of  Ht'tb  fid  Sunbury 
I  streets.  Miuersville,  though  incorpor¬ 
ated  as  a  Borough  April  1st.  1831,  was 


I 
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at  this  time  included  n  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  consisting  °f  Cass  and  Branch 
townships.  March  7th.  1843,  Miners- 
ville  became  a  seperate  school  district, 
and  iu  September  of  tue  following  year 
119  pupils  were,  admitted  into  the 
schools.  The  number  enrolled  during 
che  term  imjnediatejly  preceding  the 
division  was  277.  These  schools  were 
taught  by  Chester  Stratton,  Benjamin 
C.  Christ,  (afterwards  Colonel  of  the 
i  50th.  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volen- 
teers,  during  the  life  rebellion.)  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Christ,  and  Miss  E.  W. 
Tomlins.  Dr.  Willili  7N -  Robbins  was 
at  this  lime  and  for  ;§”n umber  of  years 
afterward  secretary  of  the  school  board. 
Subsequently  Mary'.  Stratton,  Each.  I 
Morris,  Arthur  Count;  ly,  Herman  H  ill, 
Jonathan  J.  Dickeuscu,  Eber  Die  ken 
sod,  Amos  G  Phomijs,  a  Mr.  Butiei . 
Levi  King  and  several  others  were,  pre¬ 
vious  to  1853,  employed  as  teachers. 
In  September,  1851,  J  onathuii  K. 
Kerewson,  of  Bucks  county,  became 
principal  of  the  schools,  which  were 
then,  for  the  first  time,  graded.  Mr. 
Kerewson  having  beenj  elected  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  county,  J.  W.  Danenhimer,  was  in 
September  1854,  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  as  principal  teach¬ 
er  and  Superintendent. 

The  several  appointments  then  made 
were  as  follows:  High  school,  J.  W. 
Danenhower,  teacher;  grammar  school, 
Levi  King;  secondary  school  No.  1, 
Ellen  Parks;  secondary  school  No.  2, 


Lucy  Greenwood:  primary  school  No.  1. 
Sarah  Davis;  primary  school  No.  2. 


Maggie  P.  Sorber.  Miss  Sorber  taught 
at  Miuersville,  twenty-eight  years,  re¬ 
signing  June  30.  1880.  The  high  school 


numbereiTkat  this  time  about  40  pupils, 
and  the  members  of  the  school  board 
were  Anthony  S.  McKean,  president: 
William.  Wr.  Robins,  secretary;  Chester 
Stratton,  William  Sterner,  John  11 
Detweiler  and  Abraham  Trout.  During 
the  term  of  1854—5,  a  third  primary 
school  was  opened  and  a  M  ss  Connelly 
and  Matilda  Schenk  taught  that  term. 

A  two  story  sUxne  school  house  contain¬ 
ing  tvvo  rooms  on  a  floor  was  built  in 
!  1839.  on  Twin  street,  schools  were  also 
opened  in  the  basements  of  the  Welsh 
j  Baptist  and  Welsh  Congregational 
churches.  The  large  three  siory  brick 
school  house  on  Third  street  was  com¬ 
pleted  aud  occupied  in  September  1856, 
ft  accommodated  six  schools-  including 
grammar  school  No.  2,  then  j  st  opened 
with  Julia  Robins,  as  teacher.  The  next 
J  term  (1857-58)  an  ‘-ungraded  school,” 

|  taught  by  Levi  King,  wa-s opened  for  the 
I  accommodation  of  boys  who  could  at- 
I  tend  school  for  a  short  time  only.  This 
school  has  been  continued  in  the  winter 
season  to  the  present  time,  and  has 
proved  of  incalcuabio  b  unfit  to  those 
who  have  to  labor  at  the  mines  or  else-J 
where  for  a  livlihood.  In  .1868--n-wotirUr 
I  large  and  commodious  brick  school  J 
house  was  erected  on  Second  street,  j 
Four  of  its  six  rooms  were  immediately 
|  occupied,  and  at  the  same  time  ‘second; 
aiy  school  No.  3,”  (new  grammar)  was 
started.  Eliza  A.  Sutt.on,  teacher.  The 
remaining  rooms  in  this  building  were 
first  occupied  in  1880.  Object  lessons 
and  andlanguage  lessons  are  given  in 
I  the  primary  schools,  and  drawing  is  ^ 
taught  iu  all  the  schools.  Other  branches / 
were  gradually  added  to  the  curriculum 
until  the  coarse  of  study  embraced 
mathematics  in  general,  with  men ta'r^ 
arithmetic  and  book  keeping;  the  natural  I 
sciences,  German  and  a  full  course  of 
English.  The  first  district  institute  was 
September  18,  1869,  and  it  continues  its 
meetings  on  alternate  Saturdays.  Such 
in  brief  is  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  public 
schools  of  Minersvil le,  of  which  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  they  have  had 
one  uninterrupted  course  of  success 
and  may  they  ever  continue  thus. 

!  The  Schuylkill  Republican  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  December,  1872,  by  Charles  D. 

I  Elliott  and  John  A.  Beck,  both  of  wlvni 
were  connected  with  the  Miners  Join 
nal.  It  entered  at  once  on  a  prosperous 
career,  and  assumed  an  influential 
position  as  a  Republican  organ.  In 


November,  187?.  Mr.  Beck  retiref  "from  ] 
f  lie  firm,  and  the  paper  was  conducted  ! 
bv  Mr.  Elliott,  until  September,  1879,  ' 
Iwheu  J.H.  Zerby,  the  present  editor  and 
proprietor,  purchased  the  establishment, 
who  shortly  afterward,  in  1884.  moved 
the  whole  es'ablishment  to  Pottsvi Me 
tnd  stinted  a  daily  publication  now 
huo'Ati  as  the  Daily  Republican.  The 
original  weekly  publication  is  still 
:  continued  under  the  same  manage- 
ment.  Mr  Zerby  has  been  cornectc.l 
^vith  the  Republican  in  different  capaci 
ties  from  its  commencement,  and 
!  it  ?  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  fact  that 
im  became  an  editor  at  the  age  of  twen  y- 
|one7" Trior  to  tTTTs  tliere'was  a  'wdiTirg- 
iug  man  s  paper  published  principally 
in  the  interests  of  labor,  but  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  support  it  deserved  from  the 
people  whose  cause  it  advocated,  and 
after  various  law  suits,  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspend  publication,  it  was 
ably  edited  and  advocated  tiie  cause 
of  labor  with  a  zeal  that  deserved  a  ( 
better  fate.  Its  editor  and  publisher  j 
was  a  Mr.  Price,  who- soon  after  its  sus¬ 
pension  left  the  region.  At  the  I 
u resent  time  the  Free  Press,  of  Miners- 
ville,  establish, ed  in  1884,  is  edited  and 
publi.hed  by  Charles  E.  Steele,  and  is 
■  a  newsy  and  bright  weekly  publication 
.  and  is  so  well-known  throughout  the 
:  region  that  it  requires  no  further  notice 
Irom  us  at  the  present  time. 

-I' be  Minersville  Messenger  is  another 
interesting  weakly  paper  published  in 
in  tiie  borough.  Frank  W.  Harris,  a 
young  man  of  newspaper  ability  is  the  | 
publisher.  Mr.  Harris  came  to  Miners- 
ville  from  New  York  about  two  years 
ago,  and  for  some  time  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  advocating  iu  behalf  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  man,  but  like  many  other  journals  I 
of  the  kind,  it  was  not  received  as  it 
should  have  been.  To-day’s  issue  of  the 
Messenger  will  be  Vol.  3,  No.  20  and 
prosperity  is  printed  on  each  of  the 
eight  pages. 

The  first  National  Bank  of  Minersville 
was  incorporated  in  1863,  under  the 
national  banking  system,  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000.  The  first  directors  were 
Richard  Kear,  Samuel  Kauffman,  Jacob 
Hiest,  Jacob  S.  Lawrence,  John  Witzer- 
mau,  John  Mohan  and  John  Wadlinger. 

The  first  president  of  the  bank  was 
Richard  Kear,  and  the  first  cashier  *was  I 


1 


Samuel  Kauffman,  who  was  s..^cucu 

by  Robert  F.  Potter,  who  has  continued 
in  the  position  up  to’  the  present  time. 
Plus  ban  k  has  been  very  successful  since 
i.s  establishment,  having  out  ridden  all 
the  financial  panics  that  have  passed 
over  the  country  since  that  time,  with 
iHU  ever  once  having  its  financiahstand- 
mg  questioned,  which  of  itself  speaks 
volumes  in  praise  of  its  management 
I  he  banking  house,  which  is  owned  by 
the  batik,  is  on  the  corner  of  Suubury 
and  North  Third  streets. 

The  Minersville  Iron  Works  was 
founded  in  1838.  by  William  DeHaven. 
It  was  at  first  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a 
car  shop.,  a  foundry,  machine  shop  and 

boiler  works  were  soon  added,  and  the 
shops  were  enlarged  as  the  increase  of 
business  required  until  they  reached 
and  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  gave  employment  to  a  iaiW 
number  of  mechanics  of  various  trades 
asweil  as  laborers,  in  fact  next  to  the 
CO  1  business  It  was  the  main  industry  of 
the  place.  The  buddings  were  of  a  very 
substantial  character  being  built  almost 
entirely  of  stone.  From  the  works  for 
a  number  of  years  the  very  best  mining 
machinery  in  the  coal  regions  were 
turned  out.  You  can  find  even  now,  on 
some  of  the  old  boilers  heads  the  u.-.me 
of  “William  DeHaven,  Minersville  Iron 
Works,”  stamped  upon  them,  sadly 
reminding  you  0f  men  and  times  gone 
>)'■  Mr.  DeHaven  conducted  the  busi¬ 
ness  till  his  death,  and  in  1864,  the  firm 

TiJIartl ev  &  F< >x  purchased  the  works 
and  eondiu-TedTTie  business  tor  aT  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  when  on  account  of  the 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  coming  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  so  many  collieries,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  their  own  machine  shops  and 
boiler  works  at  Pottsville  for  doing 
their  own  work,  the  firm  of  Gartley  <£ 
Fox  were  compelled  for  lack  of  orders 
to  'close  down  their  works  and  retire 
from  business.  This  plant  remained 
idle  for  a  long  time,  when  finally  a 
party  from  Luzerne  county,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Allison  &  Co.,  opened  up 
the  works  again  and  continued  them  in 
operation  for  some  time,  but  for  some 
cause  or  another  the  venture  was  not 
a  success  and  was  finally  abandoned, 
never  more  to  be  opened  upagaiu.  The 
machinery,  tools  and  other  material 
was  removed1  or  sold,  and  the  buildiug3 


sazed  to  the  ground.  Thus  one  of 
Minersville’s  ancient  land  marks  and 
industries  passed  out  of  sight,  and  will 
only  be  remembered  by  the  older  resi¬ 
dents  for  the  good  that  it  had  done, 
ihe  site  upon  which  those  improve¬ 
ments  once  stood  are  now  covered  by 
dwelling  houses. 

I  I  he  Minersville  Water  Company  was  ' 
i  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly 
passed  April  30th,  1855.  Under  this  act 
the  company  was  organized  in  1856, 
with  William  Sterner. president.  Water 
was  introduced  in  the  borough  in  1861. 

It  was  brought  from  Big  run  or  Dyer's 
run  on  Broad  Mountain,  about  five  I 
miles  north  from  the  borough,  iu  pipes 
which  pass  through  Mine  Hill  Gap. 
j  ^  he  dam  irom  which  the  pipes  are  sup- 
,  plied  is  470  feet  higher  than  the  lowest 
point  in  the  borough,  giving  a  pressure 
to  tl  row  an  inch  and  a  quarter  stream 
to  a  height  of  about  120  feet  which  of 
course  obviates  all  necessity  for  lire 
engines.  Pipes  are  laid  through  ali  the 
principal  streets  of  the  borough,  which 
J  is  thus  supplied  with  water  of  a  purity 
1  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  region, 
j  ike  fire  department,  of  which  the 
lateJacooS.  Lawrence  can  truthfully  j 
1  be  called  the  father  of,  and  was  lor  ' 

I  many  years  at  its  head,  consists  of  three 
hose  companies  aud  a  hook  and  ladder 
company.  Mountain  Hose  Company 
was  organized  August  15th,  1864,  with 

i  31  members.  John  Hehr  was  the  first 
president,  Jacob  8.  Lawrence,  vice 
president,  H.  C.  Taylor,  secretary,  and 
R-  R.  Levan,  treasurer.  The  company 
is  fully  equipped  with  hose  cart  and 
hose.  Its  house  is  in  Mountaineer 
Hall,  corner  of  Third  and  Sunbury 
street.  Good  Will  Hose  Company  was 
incorporated  September  2nd,  1867,  with 
Matthew  Beddow  president,  John 
Mohan,  vice  president,  F  c.  Bender 
secretary,  and  John  Wadlinger,  treas- 
j  urer.  The  average  number  of  members 
!  ,lfls  *3eeu  about  forty.  The  company  is  | 
fully  equipped  and  has  three  full  sets  of  ! 
j  uniforms.  Imlei/endent  Hose  Com- 
J  pany  was  organized  in  1869,  with  35  J" 
members  and  the  following  officers: 
John  Mohan  president,  W.  J,  McElroy 
\ice  pi esident,  H,  J  Mohan,  secretary, 
and  William  Matthews,  treasurer.  The  I 
company  furnished  .their  own  hose  car  ! 
tiage  and  uniforms?  The  present  mem-  ^ 

bership  is  about  twenty  five.  The  com-  ! 
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pany’s  house  is  on  Sunbury 'street  above 
Fifth  .The  Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  was  organized  October  11th, 
1871,  with  26  members,  John  Matthews 
was  president,  John  Robbins, vice  presi-  j 
dent,  John  N.  Fisher,  secretary,  and 
John  Deitrich,  treasurer.  The  company 
were  furnished  with  apparatus  by  the 
borough,  aud  furnished  their  own  uni¬ 
forms.  /Their  house  is  on  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  the  railroad.  The  ex 
pense  of  the  fire  department  of  Miners-  ! 
ville  has  not  been  as  large  as  most  of 
the  other  towns  on  account,  as  before  . 
stated  the  most  excellent  water  facili¬ 
ties.  The  various  companies  are  com¬ 
posed  of  an  excellent  body  of  men,  well  1 
disciplined  and  organized,  and  when-  \ 
ever  their  services  have  bee.,  needed  j| 
have  always  proved  themselves  equal  j 
to  every  emergeuej’. 

Minersville  has  quite  a  number  of  ! 
Secret  and  Benevolent  Societies,  among 
which  are  Social  Lodge  No.  56,  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  which  was  instituted  in  1837.  with 
the  following  officeiT  Charles  H.  Fitch, 

N.  G. :  Jacob  F.  Thurnm,  V.  G.;  John 
Bruner,  Secretary;  Charles  Warn,  Asst. 
S.;  John  Thirhvell,  T.  It  has  main¬ 
tained  an  uninterrupted  and  a  proper- 
OUS  existence  since  its  institution.  Its 
meetings  are  held-  -weekly  in  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  a  brick  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Sunbury  street,  between 
Secoud  and  Third  streets. 

Anthracite  Lodge,  No.  136,  1  O  O.  F. 
was  instituted  November  20th,  1846. 
The  charter  members  were;  John  P. 
Harris,  N.  G.;  B.  C.  Christ,  V.  G.; 
William  H.  CheiTington,  S.;  E.  P. 
Burkert,  Asst.  S.;  and  Augustus  Wit- ; 
man,  T.  It  has  always  prospered  and 
is  now  in  good  condition  both  as  to 
membership  and  finances. 

Minersville  Lodge  No  222,  E  &  A.  M. 
was  instituted  December  2nd,  1846. 
The  charter  members  were:  Wiiliam 
M.  Robbins,  W.  M.;  Samuel  Gumpert, 

S.  W. ;  S.  C.  Foster,  J.  W. ;  Henrv  W.  : 
i  Lewis,  Secretary;  J.  F.  G.  Kumsius  and 
Samuel  Heilner,  Deacons;  Mositz 
Heilner,  Tyler,  The  lodge  meet  at  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall  on  the  Tuesday  next  pro¬ 
ceeding  each  full  moon. 

Schuylkill  Chapter,  No.  159,  R.  A.  M. 
was  instituted  at  Pjnttsvi lie,  July  19th, 
j  1847,  with  the  following  officer^  B. 

Potts,  H.  P.;  D.  N.  Robbins,  K. ;  S. 

I  Gumpert.  S.:  John  C.  Lessig.  treasurer; 


and  J.  F.  G.  KumTiuc  secretary.  Its 
place  of  meeting  was  at  Pottsvilb'  u  1 
IP 49,  then  till  1852  alternately  »l  llliU 
place  and  Minersville,  and  since  tha> 
year  it  has  met  regularly  at  Miinrsyil.e 
oh  Thursday,  at  or  before  earn  lull 
moon;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  it  has  always’ been  inji  flourishing 

condition.  CITJ  !sL~$  — --!  ~~ 

The  German  Beneficial  Society  was 
organized  August  10th,  1852,  for  mutual  i 
aid  in  sickness.  The  charter  members  j 
were  Euglehard  Hummel,  Frank  Reiser, 
Michael  Heierich,  Christian  Weber,  Peter 
Burkhard,  Friederwich  Molly,  Daniel 
1  young,  Philip  Flarres,  Anthony  Pauley, 
Jacob  Kiefer  and  Theodore  Ludes.  The  1 
first  officers  were:.  Euglehard  Hummel, 
president;  Michael  Heierich,  secretary; 
Frank  Reifer.  treasurer.  The  society 
meets  the  first  IV eduesday  in  each  mouth, 
The  first  honored  president  is  still  living 
and  a  respected  citizen  of  Minersville; 
He  has  also  continuously  for  about  24 
years,  been  ia  member  of  the  school 
board. 

Sons  of  Aimerica.  The  charter  of 
Washington  Camp,  No.  40,  P.  O.  S.  of 
A.,  was  granted  March  19th,  1857  to  the 
following  numbers;  H.  C.  laylor, 
John  S.  DeSilva,  N.  B.  Moore,  M  B. 
Musser,  John  Thirwell,  Charles  W. 
Brumni,  George  Spencer,  R.  R.  Levan, 
John  L.  Freck,  William  H.  Dier  and 
Simon  Mathes.  The  first  principal 
officers  were;  H.  C.  l'aylor,  P  P.;  John 
S.  DeSilva,  P,;  N.  B.  Moore,  V.  P.  The  ' 
camp  continued  its  work  untij^the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Rebellion,  when  all  its  j 
members  who  were  elig'ble  enli-ted  in- 
the  army,  leaving  scarcely  a  quorum 
behind.  Several  years  after  the  dose  of 
the  war  the  camp  suspended,  but  it  was 
soon  rechartered,  and  now  has  a  good 
membership  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition. 

Steuben  Lodge,  No.  112,  A.  D.  O.  If. 
was  instituted  May  7th,  18G1.  The  first 
officers  were  Conrad  Seltzer,  Louis 
Pfoilsticker,  George  Gerther,  Paul 
Neugart.  Henry  Oerther.  There  were 
two  lodges,  one  of  the  U.  D.  O.  H.  -and 
one  of  the  A.  D.  O  H.  Their  principles 
were  t..e  same,  and  in  1870  they  united. 
The  lodge  meets  on  t  m  first  and  third 
Monday  in' each  month. 

Captain  George  J.  Lawrence  Post  G. 
A.  R,  No.  17,  was  instituted  December 
_17th,  1866  with  24  charter  members,  of 


whom  The  Hon.  Charles  N.  Brumm.  | 
was  P.  C.  The  Post  was  named  in 
honor  of  Captain  George  J.  Lawrence, 
Company  A,  129  Pa.  Vol.,  who  died  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  ot 
Fredericksburg.  Of  the  comrades  of 
this  Post  Geo.  L  Brown  has  held  the 
office  of  department  commander.  The 
Post  meets  every  Wednesday  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Odd  Fellows  hall.  Miners¬ 
ville  can  well  feel  proud  of  the  part  she 
took  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion. 

The  town  also  has  a  Saving  fcuud  and 
Building  Association,  which  has  proven 
very  successful  in  securing  homes  for  its 
members . 

Flower  of  Charity  Lodge  No.  24, 
Cam bre- American  Order  of  irue  Ivor- 
ites  is  a  branch  of  a  Welsh  benevolent 
association,  established  at  W  rexham. 
North  Wales,  in  1836.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Ivor  Llewellyn,  more  gener¬ 
ally  known  among  the  Welsh  people  as 
“Ifor  Gael,”ja  charitable  Welsh  gentle¬ 
man,  Lord  of  Maesley  and  Wenaltt. 
The  society  has  flourished  greatly,  and 
it  has  thousands  of  members  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  first 
lodge  of  this  order  in  America  was 
established  several  years  ago  in  St. 
Clair  in  this  enuuty.  November  15th, 
1873,  Flower  of  Charity  Lodge  was  in¬ 
stituted  at  Minersville,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  charter  members;  John  D.  Evans, 
Stephen  Lewis,  Watkin  Price,  David  J. 
Hai ris,  Job  R  Jones,  John  L.  Auvvyt, 
David  T.  Lloyd,  John  W.  Davis. -Mor¬ 
gan  Howard,  Edmund  Edmunds, 
Thomas  R.  Jones  and  William  T.  Davis. 
The  first  chief  officers  were,  David  J. 
Harris,  president;  John  D.  Evans,  vice 
president;  Job  R.  Jones,  secretary; 
Mark  Hodges)  treasurer.  The  lodge 
meets  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays 
of  each  month.  This  society  is  not 
only  beneficial  in  its  character,  but  it 
ry  feature.  One  of  its 
aintain  the  Welsh  lan- 
intact,  and  to  that  end 
done  entirely  in  that 
urther  the  objects  foi 


has  also  a  litei 
objects  is  to  : 
guage  pure  an 
its  business  i 
tongue.  To 


which  this  lotlYe  was  established  (bene¬ 


volence  and 
literature)  se 
been  held  under 


maintenance  of  Welsh 
'era, I  Eisteddfods  have 
its  auspices,  which 


ditiou.  This 
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added  very  mui-h  to  its  financial  cou- 


society  continues  in.  a 
lition  and  does  its  share 
to  ameliorate  that  distress  which  would 
cover  the  land  but  for  the  opportune 
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oommodations,  in  fact,  bad  no  railroad 
connections  with  Pottsville  unless  by 
wav  of  C'ressona  and  Schuylkill  Haven, 
a  very  round  about  and  tedious  way, 
thus  being  forced  to  use  the  old  fashion¬ 
ed  stage  coach,  which  slow  as  it  was,  ^ 
was  preferable  to  the  other.  Finally  in  | 

1873  what  was  known  as  the  Peoples  ; 
Railway,  was  constructed  from  12th  ( 

I  and  Market  streets  Pottsville,  to  the 
|  e~  trance  of  the  town  at  the  foot  of  Sun  j 
j  bury  street,  this  was  certainly  a  great  j 
!  improvement,  but  as  t:  ere  was  but  few 
I  trains  each  way  daily,  it  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  people,  and 
1  with  new  industries  opeuiug  up,  aud  an 
j  increasing  population  coming  in,  . 
I  greater  accommodations  were  demand-  j 
j  ed.  And  this  was  finally  accomplished 
on  Sunday,  March  4th.  1894,  when  the  I 
first  “Trolley  Gar”  No.  16,  entered  the 
town.  At  that  time  it  ran  no  further 
than  the  foot  of  Sunbury  street,  but 
uow  the  track  has  been  extended  west 
wardly  up  Suubury  street  and  soon  the 
ear 4  will  be  running  to  the  foot  of 
Primrose  Hill,  and  in  a  short  time  per- 
'  \  haps  beyond,  under  this  management 
1  its  resiilents  will  have  car  service  every  j 
half  hour.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  j 
■  enters  the  town  from  the  east  and  passes  | 
j  a  short  distance  north  there-of,  to  the  j 
j  “Lytle  Coal  Co.'s  coliiery,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent,  this  is  used  exclusively  for  coal  aDd 
freight,  no  passenger  trains  being  run 
thereon;  although  no  doubt  such  will  be 
dune  in  the  future.  From  the  forego¬ 
ing  it.  will  be  seen  that  where  the  town 
had  only  one  ra  Iroad,  :  t  uow  has  three; 
of  the  advantages  derived  therefrom  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  speak 
The  first  trolley  car,  of  which  an  illus. 
tration  is  given  in  these  columns,  was 
gladly  welcomed  when  it  reached  Min- 


1 


ersvilie  less  than  three  years  ago.  The  j 
cars  running  now  are  of  the  largest 
make,  and  no.  better  passenger  service, 
can  oe  found  any  where  in  the  county,  j 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHCItCH. 

|  st.  Vincent  de  Paul  Church— -The  Ko- 
|  m  n  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Viucenfde 
Paul  was  established  in  January  ly46, 

I  with  Rev.  Hugh  P.  Fitzsimmons,  then 
assistant  at  St.  Patrick’s  church.  Potts- 
ville,  as  the  tirst  pastor. 

Father  Fitzsimmons,  upon  assuming 
charge  of  the  parish,  erected  a  small  i 
frame  building,  20  by  30  feet,  in  the 
cemetery  lot,  where  ho  celebrated  mass 
for  his  flock.  On  April  21st,  1840,  dig¬ 
ging  for  the  foundation  walls  of  a  new 

Muircli  do  I, v  100  feet  was  commenced 
“ana  me  eonier  sioue  oi  me  oiuiun  g  was  , 

laid  the  following  August  by  Bishop 
Newman,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  aud 
about  three  thousand  people  from  the  ; 
surrounding  districts.  A  sermon  1 
preached  by  Rev.  Father  McElhoine^ 
from  Philadelphia.  The  church  build¬ 
ing  was  under  roof  the  following  Chiist-  ^ 
mas,  and  the  tirst  mass  celebrated  j 
therein  by  the  pi-dor,  thus  showing  iD 
those  early  days  much  enterprise  and 
energy.  This  new  parish  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  those  days  covered  an  area 
of  about  240  miles,  extending  in  a 
westerly  direction  30  miles,  and  8  miles 
from  North  to  Sy-uth,  having  a  Catholic 
population  of  about  7000.  The  church 
was  only  partially  finished  under  the 
pastonjharge  ct  Father  Fitzsimmons. 
Augi#12th,  184$,  Rev.  Michael  Malone 
was  appointed  pastor  of  this  church, 
who  finished  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  August.  1860,  adorned  it  ex-  ' 
teriorly  by  buildiug  a  tower  at  its 
southern  extremity  at  a  cost  of  $700.  In 
December,  1801,  he  placed  therein  a 
very  handsome  bell,  weighing  1,086 
pounds  aud  costing  $403.  In  1852, 
besides  makiog  the  foregoing  improve¬ 
ments,  Rev.  Father  Malone  built  a  very 
handsome  brick  pastoral  residence,  40 
by  60  feet,  two  and  a  half  stories  high, 

I  adjoining  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  about 
'  $4,000.  Ou  account  of  the  very  scattered 
condition  of  the  parish,  Father  Malone 
very  often  attended  sick  calls  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  40  miles  from  the  church.  He 
died  April  16th,  1877,  having  been  pas¬ 
tor  oi  this  church  for  28  years  aud  8 
months,  mourned  for  by  all  whoevir 
had  any  dealings  with  him.  His  te- 
maius  lie  in  a  vault  in  front  of  tb 
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(,fa arch  on  Sun  bury  street.  The  pas- 
t°rs  who  succeeded  him  are:  Revs 
James  McGovern;  P.  J.  Egan,  (deceased) 
John  Seanlan  and  Matthew  P  o-Brien 
w  .  '' a!  yP^tecl  by  Archbishop 
18~9°  R0Hirhna.deiphia’  0t'tober  27th, 

of  aho  e?  ^  °’Briea’  aft^  a  Partorate 
of  about  two  years  commenced  making 

exten.ve  improvements  and  additions 

ll  ee-1  •  J'  fleSe°iUg  the 

and  ceiling,  painting  the  pew,,  erecting 

tnree  alters  (the  main  alter  is  of  marblef 
and  building  a  .sacristy  1G  by  i8  feet’ 
-inis  parish  has  always  been  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition,  while  at  times  its 
membership  has  I  been  reduced  by  re 
movals,  on  account  of  having  to ‘seek 
employment  elsewhere,  there  is  now  a 
bnght  future  before  it,  as  the  opening 
up  of  new  works  all  around  it,  will  nat¬ 
urally  increase  the  population  of  the 
parish.  In  the  present  edition  of  the 
Advocate,  we  print  an  excellent  pict 
uie  of  the  said  chijrch  edifice. 

HOREB  WEL3H(  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Horeb  Welsh  Baptist  church  was  first 
organized  in  Igffij  and  for  two  years 
^  ilham  Owen  preached  occasionally  to 
the  small  congregation  in  a  rented  room 
but  the  society  was  not  prosperous.  It 
was  however  reorganized  in  1834 
with  14  constitutent  members.  Rev 
VYm.  Morgans  and  Rev.  Theophilus 
Jones  officiated  at  its  reorganization 
and  the  former,  who  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Pottsville,  preached  to  the 
congregat.on  during  several  years  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  rodent  castor 
Rev.  John  P.  Harris,  who  remained  in 
charge  during  17  years.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Revs.  John  Spincer  James, 
John  Roberts,  Owen  Griffiths  and  John 
B.  Jones.  There  were  other  brief  pas¬ 
torates  which  at  this  time  cannot  be  re¬ 
called  to  mind.  The  first  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  a  small  frame  structure,  built 
iu  1835  and  1836,  on  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Spencer  streets.  In  1847 
the  piesent  church  j  building  was  erected  ^ 
on  the  same  comer,  It  is  of  wood  4o  by 
50  feet,  with  basement  and  gallery.  At  | 
the  present  time  it  has  a  very  fair  mem-  ! 
bership,  The  Solid  ay  school  of  this 
church  was  organized  in  1837.  The  ^ 
superintendents  haying  been  changed  so 
frequent  it  is  impossible  to  give,  the 
names  of  each  one  j  The  school  also  has 
a  large  and  valuable  library  and  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 
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THE  ITRSTXONOR.jG.lTION’AL  CHURCH 
(Welsh)  was  orgahized  in  1886.  The  I 
fii.-t  church  edificj  was  a  very  small 
affair,  being  only  1>  by  14  feet,  was  on 
the  corner  of  North  and  Second  streets, 
j  l  he  second  stood  on  a  portion  of  the 
'  xite  of  the  present  building.  It  was 
quite  au  improvement  upon  the  former 
building,  being  30  feet  square  and  its 
cost  was  about  $700.  It  was  consecrated 
December  25th.  1840.  ’The  present 
house  of  worship  stands  on  the  muth 
side  of  Sun  bury  street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth.  It  is  a  brick  structure  38 
by  55  feet,  and  was  erected  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  about  $4,000.  h  Mas  dedicated 
February  9th,  1848.  Of  the  early  pas 
tors,  the  following  and  their  terms  cSj 
service  now  occur  to  us.  Revs.  E  B 
|  Evans,  8  years,  R  R.  Williams'  18 years]  . 
J  E.  Jones,  M.  Watkins,  and  D.  T 
Davis,  4  years  each.  A  Sunday  school 
was  at  once  organized  in  counectioi 
with  the  church  and  has  been  main 
tamed  ever  since  and  has  a  good  atten- 
dance. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  I 
mersville,  ivas  made  a  regular  preach-  i 
nig  appointment  in  connection  with  j 
"ttsville  Methodist  Episcopal  church  j : 
during  thepastorateofRev.  H.G.  Keimz  1 
1834-5.  He  first  preached  at  McPher- 
S“n  s  (afterward  Trout’s)  store,  now 
occupied  by  J.  Kellar  Burns,  as  a  drug 
store  corner  Second  and  Sunbury 
streets.  Iu  1886  Key.  A.  G,  Agars,  who 
was  established  at  Pottsville"  formed 
tl  fust  Class,  as  the  result  of  a  camn 
meeting  held  on  the  site  of  the  old  Gate 
vein  colliery.  Those  out  door  meetings 
i  '  6  VGry  in  those  early  days 

!  ai'd.Wfe  lfl,'*ely  attended  and  a  great 
d?‘  °f  enthusiasm  dispel 

.  ,  ^as  the  means  of  gathering  many  j 

n  o  the  churche  .  This  first  class  Mas1 

; U1  house  of  Joseph  Dobbins, 
ki  hero,  the  Rev.  J.  B,  Dobbins,  of  the 
Philadelphia  conference,  who  was  also 

a  membes  of  this  class. 

rnl837,  during  the  pastorate  of  the 
•K  v.  I  homas  .Sovereign.  a  neat  frame 
<-  "itch  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  pres 
s8,  !  |°,,eh  Xt  was  dedicated  on  the  ]ast 
P  ,bath  ot  Govern  her  hfhe  same  year  I 
R'w.  James  W.  Dandy  preaching  j„  the  ' 
nj"g:  Rev-  John  Jones,  a 
piuaeher,  preached  in  Welsh  in  the 

^jfuias  Sovereign 
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p„.»,.is~'."n^r  i»  m  | 

M.  E... church  was  connected  with  t 
wgsburg  mission  and  seiv'd  bj  i' 

K'  V.  James  Flannery.  In  1839  it  was 
as  oeiated  again  with  Pottsville  ohaige, 
Rev.  William  C*  oper  and  Rev.  William 
H  Elliott  being  the  preachers.  In  1840, 
ll'  V.  J.  B.  Hagany  and  Her.  J-  vv  • 

'  Ai  fhur  were  in  charge.  In  1841  Miners- 
ville  M.  E.  church  was  made  a  seperate 
charge.  Rev.  L.  K.  Berridge  being  the 
pa -tor.  In  1842  Rev.  James  Aspril  was 
(the  minister,  and  in  1843  Bev.  William 
Cc.mpbell,  during  whose  term  of  pastoi- 
atr  the  church  building  was  enlarged. 
In  1844  this  society  united  with  Potts- 
|  ville  under  Rev.  R.  W.  Thomas  and 
Rev.  John  Blythe.  In  1845  Port  Carbon 
was  added  and*  the  circuit  was  served  by 
Revs.  James  Neil,  J.  C.  Thomas  aud 
David  Titus. 

In  1846  Minersville  M.  E.  church  be¬ 
came  a  seperate  station  again,  Rev. 
Newton  Heston  being  pastor,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  many  changes 
in  the  pastorate;  During  the  part  orate 
of  the  Rev.  Noble  Frame,  1866-68,  the 
church  building  was  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired,  reseated  and  frescoed.  Since  its 

first  organization  it  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
the  town  for  doing  good.  The  Suuday 
school  vas  started  in  1830  by  Petei 
Stroup,  but  no  regular  Sunday  school 
society  was  organized  until  1838.  James 
Russel  'was  president;  Thomas  Bay  ley 
was  vice  president;  S.  G.  Dobbins,  treas¬ 
urer,  aud  J.  B.  Dobbins,  secretary. 
From  July  3rd;  1838,  J.  B.  Dobbins  wa3 
superintendent  until  1841,  when  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry.  His 
successors  as  superintendent  were 
Samuel  G.  Dobbins  and  William  Old- 
knois,  since  which  time  many  others 
have  succeeded  them.  From  1847  to 
1855,  the  number  of  scholars  varied 
from  137  to  160;  at  the  present  time  it 
numbers  about  300.  It  is  but  justice  to 
a  faithful  servant  to  state  here,  that 
Isaiah  Wells  was  superintendent  for 
fourteen  years. 

In  1854  the  infant  school  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mrs,  Lucy  A.  Strenbeck  and 
numbered  30  scholars,  she  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  this  school  until  1871;  there 
have  been  several  others  since  and  its 
members  have  very  materiallylncreased. 
October  28th.  1859,  the  school  held  itO 


n?*r  “ini'll  vorsaYy  when  addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Price,  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  Benjamin  Haywood  of 
Pottsville.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Wood  is  the 
[  present  pastor  in  charge. 

Note — Several  more  columns  of 'his¬ 
torical-  matter  was  prepared -for  this 
week’s  issue  and  it  was  our  intention  to 
conclude  the  “History  of  Minersville, 
but  we  have  f  uud  it  necessary  to  again 
treat  and  finish  up  the  history  of  the 
old  town  next  week. 

FIRST  ENGLISH  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  First  English  Baptist  church  of 
Minersville-  was  organized  May  14th, 
1840.  Its  constituent  members  were: 
George  Lewis,  Aaron  Kelly  and  James 
Rowe  and  their  wives;  Thomas  Williams, 
Edmund  Holt,  Susanna  Vaughn,  Eliza 
BacoD,  and  Hannah  Spencer,  In  a 
rented  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Second  and  North  streets,  which  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Welsh 
Baptist  aud  Welsh-  Congregational 
churches,  this  clniVch  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ings.  Here  a  Sunday  School  was  or¬ 
ganized,  with  George  Lewis  cs  superin¬ 
tendent.  In  a  1842  the  church  bought  a 
small  frame  school  house  on  South  street  1 
in  which,  for  several  years  it  met  for 
worship.  This  was  subsequently  sold  in 
order  to  secure  an  eligible  lot  ou  the 
northwest  corner  of  Third  and  South 
streets.  Upon  this  lot  was  erected,  in 
1865,  the  present  fr  me  church  build- 
j  ing,  30  by  40  feet.  Before  it  was  built 
|  preaching  services  and  Sunday  school 
had  for  some  time  been  held  in  Odd 
Fellows’  hall  on  Sunbury  street.  The  i 
superintendent  of  the  school  was  J.  W. 
Danenhower.  From  the  organization 
of  the  church  till  the  Spring  of  1841  Rev. 
G.  M.  Spi  att,  was  pastor,  who  was  sue-  i 
ceeded  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Wright,  who  only  ! 
remained  six  months,  since  which  time 
many  others  have  been  in  charge. 

Among  the  earlier  pastors  we  find  the 
names  of  Revs.  A.  M.  Tyler,  J.  R. 
Morris,  John  R.  Rouse,  John  M.  Leyons, 
J.  EL  Brittain,  A.  B.  Pendleton,  Theo- 
phelus  Jones,  A.  J.  Hastings,  D.  T. 
Davis,  and  others.  It  is  with  great  re¬ 
gret  that  we  have  to  chronicle  the  fact* 
that  this  religious  denomination  has  not 
been  successful.  Although  this  church 
has  had  repeated  accessions  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  has  rarely  for  any  length  of 
time  been  entirely  self  sustaining,  owing 
mainly,  perhaps,  to  the  removal  of  many 


Of  its  members  to  distant  places,  which 
in  tl,osc  early  days  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  account  of  new  collieries 
being  opened  up  and  their  prospect  for 
financial  improvement  bettered,  in  fact, 
then,  as  now,  the  green  fields  were  always 
in  the  distance  and  luring  them  on. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1852  to  1802, 
when  the  church  was  pastorless,  Keys. 
J.  H.  Castle  and  K.  H.  Austin,  both  of 
Pottsville,  frequently  supplied  the  pul¬ 
pit.  From  -September  19th,  1869,  to 
Apiil  29th,  1872,  Rev.  A.  H.  Sembower, 
in  connection  with  his  pastorate  of  the 
Pottsville  Baptist  church,  supplied  this 
church;  other  pastors  have  likewise  per¬ 
formed  the  same  service.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Danenhower  has  frequently  officiated  as 
a  supply,  and  in  this  service  he  has  beeD 
greatly  assisted  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Spayd,  who  is  a  licentate  of  the  church. 
We  only 'regret  that  we  cannot  give  a 
more  favorable  mention  of  thisdenomi- 
tion  as  its  members  were  all  energetic 
and  faithful  Christians  and  were  deserv¬ 
ing  of  success. 


The  Greek  Edifice. 


EMANUELS  REFORMED. 
Emanuels  Church  (Reformed)  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1840.  Among  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  were  Messrs.  A.  Goufer,  M.  Meikle 
and  a  person  by  the  name  of  Weavers. 
The  pastors  of  the  congregation,  as 
neaily  as  can  be  learned,  have  been; 
Revs.  C.  G.  Hoofmeir,  Jacob  Keline,  J. 
B.  Pocrner,  C.  A.  Rittenhaus,  F.  Dech- 
nt,  J.  A.  Schultz  and  D.  M.  Christman. 


1 


The  congregation  worshiped  in  the 
Luthern  church  buildiog  till  1867,  when 
their  present  house  of  worship  was 
erected.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Centre  streets.  It  is  of 
brick  36  by  54  feet.  A  Sunday  school  is 
also  maintained  by  this  congregation. 

ST.  PAUL’S  P.  E.  CHURCH. 

St.  Pauls  Church  (P.  E.)  was  incor- 
porated  in  1845.  The  corporators  were 
George  Spencer,  Robert,  William,  An¬ 
drew,  Thomas  and  George  Patten 
(brothers,)  John  and  George  Scott, 
Henry  Ellis,  Frederick  Longabach,  John 
Wightman,  William  Best,  William  N. 
Robbins,  S.  Heilner  and  Joseph  Wight¬ 
man.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1849.  It  stands  on  North  Second  street,  ! 
and  the  site  was  donated  by  Joseph  1 
Jeans.  It  is  a  wooden  building  49  by  50 
feet. 

By  reason  of  inaccessibility  of  the 
records  a  complete  list  of  the  rectors 
cannot  be  given.  The  following  how¬ 
ever  are  remembered;  Revs.  Marma- 
duke  Hirst,  Robert  B.  Peet,  Harrison 
Byllesby,  William  Wright,  A.  Pastorius, 
A.  E.  Fortal,  George  B.  Allen,  J. 
Thompson  Carpenter,  Luther  Wolcott, 

E.  W.  Winslow,  John  W.  Koons. 


GERMAN  LUTHERAN. 

German  Lutheran  Church— One  of 
the  first  Protestant  organizations  in 
Minersville  was  the  “German  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Zions  Congregation.” 
I  he  exact  date  of  its  organization  is  not 
known,  as  in  those  early  days  the 
records  were  not  kept  as  carefully  as 
they  now  are.  However  the  first  offi 
I  cers  we  find  mentioned  were  Philip 
j  Merkle,  Joseph  Reber.  Carl  Roller, 
Jacob  Fame,  S.  Heilner,  Heinrich 
Henig  and  Jacob  F.  Thumm.  The  first 
place  of  worship  was  a  school  house, 
but  on  the  21st  of  June,  1849,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  present  church  building 
was  laid,  on  the  corner  of  Lewis  and 
Fourth  streets.  The  building  has  since 
been  remodeled  and  improved.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  William  G.  Men- 
nig,  whose  pastorate  terminated  about 
1859.  He  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  San- 
uer,  and  he,  in  1871  by  Rev.  G.  F.  W. 
Guensch.  This  church  nas  been  very 
fortunate  in  always  having  had  a  good 
membership.  There  is  also  a  very  large 
and  successful  Sunday  school  connected 


with  this  church.  Tim  Rev.  Jonas 
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German  is  the  present  pastor. 

ENGLISH  LUTHERAN. 

English  Lutheran  Churkin — This  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized  in  1851.  Daniel 
Iiook  and  Isaac  Straub  were  the  first 
elders;  Levi  Dietrich  and  Joseph 
Weaver  the  first  deacons.  The  congre¬ 
gation  first  worshiped  in  a  small  Baptist 
church  on  South  street,  thence  removed 
to  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  on  the  South-east 
corner  of  Sunbury  and  Second  streets, 
being  supplied  with  preaching  by  Rev, 


English  Lutheran  Church. 


Daniel  Stecb,  of  Pottsville.  During 
that  time  the  present  church  was  erect¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1853  it  was 
dedicated.  It  is  a  wooden  building  40 
by  60  feet,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Church  streets  The  following  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the  pastors  who  have 
served  the  congregation:  Revs.  J.  K. 
East,  Jacob  Steck,  E.  A.  Auld,  H.  C. 
Shindle,  Charles  Fickinger,  R,  Wiser, 
J.  B.  Anthony,  A.  M.  Warner  and  L. 
P.  Neff. 

GERMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  of  Mt,  Carmel, 
(German  Catholic,)  was  built  about 
1855,  on  Second  street  on  the  north  part 
of  the  borough.  It  is  a  brick  building 
50  by  66  feet.  From  the  baptismal 
record  it  appears  that  Rev.  Matthew 
Joseph  Meurer  was  the  pastor  till  1859, 
Then  the  church  was  a  mission,  at¬ 
tended  by  several  priests  from  Potts¬ 
ville,  till  1866,  when  Rev.  Anthony 
Schwarze,  took  charge.  According  to 
an  estimate  from  the  number  of  bap- 
tisims  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
members  in  the  church  at  first  was 
about  720.  The  membership  at  present 
is  not  so  large.  ( _ _ _ _ 


ZOAR  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Zoar  Baptist  Church  (Welsh)- This 
church  was  organized  in  1874,  with  R. 
M.  Richardson  pastor  and  fifty  consti¬ 
tuent  members.  The  same  year  the 
present  church  edifice  was  built  on 
North  street  a  short  distance  from 
Fourth.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  36  by 
60  feet.  Mr.  Richardson  continued  in 
charge  till  1877,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  no  regular  pastor.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  church  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized  in  1874  with  William 
Kendrick  as  superintendent,  and  about 
90  scholars,  since  which  time  many 
changes  in  that  office  has  occurred. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

Minersville  has  literally  been  sur-. 
rounded  with  coal  works,  the  sites  of 
some  which  cannot  now  be  recognized. 
Beginning  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
wchad  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Spen¬ 


cers,  north  of  the  town  operations  of 
McGuinness  »&  Bulkley,  Jlills,  Rears, 
Bearker  and  others.  Hence  along  the 
same  linewestward  into  the  Wolf  Creek 
Valley,  we  find  Harpers,  Potts,  Rears 
Primrose  colliery,  Brittons,  Basts,  and 
some  smaller  operations.  Westwardly 
we  had  the  Palmer  colliery  of  J.  Seitz- 
|  inger,  Phoenix  Park  collieries,  and  Geo. 

I  S-  Beppliers,  Southwardly  we  had  the 
1  Westwood  works,  most  of  which  were 
principally  below  water  level  and 
worked  by  slope  openings.  It  was  at 
what  was  known  as  “Wolf  Creek”  that 
in  1844  the  first  coal  breaker,  after  the 
patent  of  Joseph  Batten,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  erected  as  an  experiment  at? 

I  the  colliery  of  Gideon  Bast.  So  super, 
nor  was  this  improvement  that  it  wa| 
soon  generally  adopted  throughout  the* 
coal  regions.  Previous  to  this  the  coal 
J  was  broken  with  hammers  through  per¬ 
forated  cast  iron  plates,  the  operation 
of  which  was  both  laborious  and  expen¬ 
sive.  These  structures  were  known  as 
penitentiaries.  Those  mines  continued 
to  be  operated  with  varied  success  for  a 
number  of  years,  when  on  account  of 
heir  depth  and  consequent  increase  of 
the  cost  of  ventilation,  pumping  of 
I  water,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Maha- 
J  noy  and  Shenandoah  coal  fields  where 
coal  could  be  mined  so  much  cheaper  , 
hat  most  of  them  were  abandoned  and 
owed  to  fill  up  with  water,  in  which 
th6y  remaiued  until  quite  j 


.ave 


recently,  when  several  Scranton' capital¬ 
ists  have  undertaken  to  give  new  life 
to  the  old  coal  town  by  opening  up 
what  is  known  as  the  “Oak  Hill”  and 
“Lytle  Coal  Co.’s  workings  just  north 
of  the  town.  The  former  Company  is 
sinking  a  shaft  which  will  open  up  an 
entire  new  field  of  coal.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  or  three;  none  of  the 
former  collieries  were  down  more  than 
about  600  feet,  and  they  on  the  overlay¬ 
ing  veins.  In  fact  it  can  be  safely  said, 
that  there  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  Mammouth  vein  worked.  The  im¬ 
provements  now  under  way  will  tap 
!  that  immense  body  of  coal  which  un¬ 
derlies  the  whole  town  and  which  has 
;  never  yet  been  entered,  and  it  is  of  the 
.  very  best  quality.  While  no  doubt  in 
the  near  future,  some  of  the  other 
abandoned  works  on  the  smaller,  or  j 
overlying  veins  will  be  opened  up,  as  j 
the  trade  must  eventually  granitate  j 
again  in  that  direction,  so  that  there  ( 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  Minersville  in  the  near  future, 
than  ever  there  was  in  its  palmiest  days 
of  the  past. 


Eeniarkabie  ^Progress  Made 
Since  It  Was  Settled 
in  1^59. 


FIRST  CHIEF  BURGESS. 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GEORGE  MAJOR, 
EMANUEL  BOYER  AND 
FRANK  WENRICH, 


Railroad  Accomodatiors-—  The  Wards 
and  Streets — Post  Office  and  Its 
Postmasters — Portraits  of  Messrs, 
Medlar  and  O'Connor — Excellent 


Delivery  Service — The  Collieries  That 


Been  and  Thole  That  « 

’ 

in  Op  ration  Now. 


Mahanoy  City  is  the  center  of  a  col¬ 
liery  district,  bfekig  literally  surrounded 
by  coal  mines.  It  was  first  settled  in 
i  1839,  and  ha ,  made  remarkable  progress. 

!  J’he'petitien  for  a  borough  charter  was 
approved  by  the  Grand  Jury 'of  Sehuyl- 
|  kill  county  September  Ilth,  1803,  and 
an  order  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

(  dated  December  16th  of  that  year  con¬ 
firmed  the  charter.  The  first  election 
was  held  Tues  iay,  February  23cl,-18GJ, 
The  first,  chief  burgess  elected  was  John 
Lie  him  an.  Most  prominent  among  his 
successors  was. George  Major,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  Mollie  Maguires 
during  his  term  of  office,  the  term  being 

completed  by  John  Kichman.  Another 

vacancy,  having  oceured  in  the  same 
office,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
James  Watkins.  In  1878  the  candidates 
!  were  Watkins,  the  acting  chief  bur¬ 
gess  and  John  Jones,  the  last  of  whom 
received  the  certificate  of  election.  Mr. 
Watkins  contested  on  the  ground  that 
Jones,  being  an  ejection  office!,  was  in¬ 
eligible,  Jones  was  unseated  aud 
W  atk  ns  died,  leaving  a  vacancy  which 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  John  Ei’eh- 
man.  Among  the  many  who  have  since  j 
tilled  the  office  of  chief  burgess  we  men- 
]  tiou  the  following:  Jonas  Hein,  Wm. 
F.  Jones,  John  T.  Quinn,  Emanuel 
13  iyer,  Frank  Weuricb,  George  Major, 
Syce  J.  Griffiths,  John  Weber,  and 
i  Captain  William  E.  Jones.  Theprese.nt 
chief  burgess  is  Harry  Stern. 


j  °*  t'vo  of  tIie  above  r  amed  a  more 
|  extended  mention  is  necessary.  Eruan- 
Ue  Bo3rer,  is  a  native  of  Schuylkill 
county,  having  been  born  in  Schuylkill 
township  m  1829.  On  arriving  at  man¬ 
hood  he  removed  to  Middleport  and 
opetiec  a  tailor  shop.  He  married  at 
Tusearora  in  1850,  Elizabeth  Horne,"  of 
!  Un!0n  township,  and  removed  to  Tusca- 
rora,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
store  of  Joseph  Alters.  In  i853  he  was 
ottered  the  agency  of  the  Little  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Company  at  this-point,  and  removed 
ere,  settling  in  a  building  owned  by 
the  company-the  solitary  tavern  that 
!  jor  many  years  had  been  forerunner  of 
I  Mahanoy  City.  This  stood  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  southeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Centre  streets  Mr 
Boyer  is  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
place.  He  ha-  held  several  ollices  in  the 
old  township,  and  his  term  of  burgess 
was  marked  by  a  contest  between  the 
council  and  himself,  in  which  he  main- 
tamed  the  interests  of  the  tax  payers  in 
the  courts  and  contributed  materially  to 
a  more  economical  administration. 
Mrs.  Boyer  died  but  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Tgn  1Ma]or’  who  was  elected  in 
lyM,  will  be  remembered  in  all  coming  : 
time  as  a  faithful  efficient  executive” 
who  was  ruthlessly  murdered  by  the 
emissary  ofamob,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  Mr.  Major  was  a  Welsh¬ 
man  who,  with  his  brothers,  had  ex 
cited  the  fear  and  enmity  of  the  Mo.llie 
Maguires,  and  the  question  of  his  death, 
was  afterwards,  learned,  had  been  a 
matter  of  discussion  in  their  bodies  be¬ 
fore  the  occurence  of  the  event.  He 

was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the 

combined  interests  of  those  opposed  lo 
the  reign  of  terror  which  was  paralyz¬ 
ing  the  industries  of  the  place. 

Frank  Wenrieh,  was  elected  chief  bnr- 
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ber  of  the  Potts  vide  First  DetLdersTn 
the  war  for  the  Union.  He  also  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Mollie  Maguires  a.J 
was  arrested  and  tried  for  complicity^ 
he  V  i  n-s  P  tcfa  ^  Qnwh|c  *  ^ 

^cthm  1  g,  °rt  WaS  made  t0  con.:* 
-ct  him  by  subormed  testimony;  but  fij 

was  triumphantly  vindicated.  | 

|  Mahauoy_  CL.  has  good'  railroad! 
|  accommodations,  there  being  no  3| 

i  ttonste  ’  T  eUtering  UlQ  town, 
r°  3f  «am  and  two  electric  roads.  These 
lare  the  PhiladMphia  &  Reading,  S 
Lehigh  i  alley,  the  Schuylkill  Traction 
company  and  the  Lakeside  Electric 
Railway  company,  all  of  which  give  the 

travehng  public  good  service.  1 

I  he  first  sub-division  into  election 
distucts  was  made  March  23d,  1865 

•the?  ^  a,SpeClaI  act  of  t.he  Legislature,’ 

The  iWaS-di7ided  int0  U’°  wards. I 

rive  ward  ’:S10a  °f  the  borou?h  iatoj! 

I  va,da  was  made  in  1875.  The 

I  .°0roifh  counci!  consists  of  three  mep&J 
bei-s  from  each  ward.  On  account  § 

'  ’uge  'ote  Polled  at  the  election  held  ' 

on  the  third  of  November  last.  SS 

us  been  presented  to  the  court  asking 

afdmS1°“  °f  the  tirst  and  hifth  wards 
nto  two  polling  precincts,  net  with  thef 
Mention  of  increasing  the  number  off 
wauls.  These  wards  at  the  last  election  f 
polled  ,o3  and  679  votes  respectfully. 

All  the  principal  streets  have  been 
laiscd  from  five  ‘o  fifteen  feet  above? 
their  old  level  and'  macadamized.  But  | 
a  few  wmks  ago  quite  an  improvement.: 
was  made  on  North  ..aiui  street  byj 
paving  it  with,  vitrified  brick  The 
greatest  amount  of  traffic  in  town  is" 

°,Qo  ?Vur  that  Portion  of  the  street,  as 
it  leans  to  the  St  tious  of  ,he 

roadj-ompanles,  as  ..ell  as  to  the  Chas, 
Laier  Brewing  Company’s  ]ar° -J 

establishment  and  is  really  the  busiest ; 

Place  in  the  town. 

psmi  r  City  b°R  office  wa| 

established  m  1350.  John  Lodenmut] 

was  the  first-  postmaster,,  and'  was  sue 
byrC-  C.  Hagen b;.ch,  Davie 
bmps,  E.  L.  Severn,  and  later  by  hi; 
u  tow,  Mrs  Mary  Severn,  Jacob  L 
luicker,  M.  J.  Litsch,  V.  W.  Medial 
mu  I  homas  O'Connor,  the  present  in 
cumoeot.  .Mails  are  received  several 
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flelphia  by  waEi  the  Lhi^Twie, 
I-.^chng  railroads.  The  free 
ehvery  system  Is  in  usl  and  the  ser- 
vice  gives  genera]  satisfaction. 

0  dated  the  town  is 
su nounded  by  collieries,  Some  of  the 
eaiher  ones  havelbeen  worked  out  and 
abandoned,  while  some  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  with  others.  Some  of  the 
eat  nest  to  be  opened  were  the  Hill 

pndf?ilT,S’  Aifrtd  Lawl0D  &  Co.,  the 
Fas  Mahanoy,  of  Focht,  Whittaker  & 

,  VnJiums  and  the  colliery  of  E  S  Silli 
raan.  Among  others  we  might  mention 
following:  (Hartford  colliery  was 
locat  'd  on  the  Wn  limits  of  the 
borough  line,  lands,  belonging  at 

t,,“°  t0  ™  late  Burd  Patterson, 
‘■■>n  .  "  ho  was  th  ;  first  pioneer  to  open 
-  up  the  Mahanoy  coal  region  to  He 
-  s  JTin#  Public-  This  colliery  was  leased 
and  operated  by  William  Patterson 
(Gtant  col  her  y,  operated  by  Eshelman 
1,113  colliery  was  situated  east 
01  Mahanoy  City,  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  P.  &  R.  R.  r.  tunnel. 

Ihe  coal  at  this  p  :mt  was  very  coarse 
and  rough,  it,  being  mined  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Skidmore  and  Buck  moun- 
tam  seams,  those  workings  were  all 
above  water  level  or  drifts.  Right. 

j  aCro®*  ua  tiie  so:ith  side  of  the  valley 
i  was  Oak  Hollow  colliery,  operated  by 
So: man  &  Wh^  rsteiu ;  the  openings  at 


SrSE 


w 


"  I 


this  .  place  consis  ted*  of  'a  drift  on  the 
Buck  mountain  vein  ajnd  a  slope  on  the 
Mammoth  vein,  this  colliery,  like  the 
GraiP,  was  opeiuted  for  a 'number  of 
years  with  varfajj  success  and  was 
finally  abandon!  i  Some  of  these  veins 
are  now  being  worked  by  the  Vulcan 
colliery,  of  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal 
company. 

Mahanoy  Citj  colliery,  of  Rome], 

»a  ctmtT  TTp8, ut t’  'T1^  Q-Iicration  ma  y  Hp  i 
, ia  ro  right  in  the  town,  as  it  is 

located  hut  a  short  distance  northwest 


The 


original 


level  and 
lace  v  as 
s  by  tiie 
when  it 


of  the 'Lehigh  Valley  Rf ) 
openings  here  consisted  of  a -tunnel  and 
°n  diift  openings,  ’.which  opened  up 
the  Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins, 
afterwards  a  slope  was  sunk,  o’lic  work¬ 
ings  are  nowall  below  water 
arc  very  extensive.  This 
operated  for, a  number  of  yr: 

!  individuals  who  opened  it.  wnen 
i  finally  passed  into  the  bands  of  th,-  L: 

|  K.  0.  &  T  Co.,  the  present/  owners  who 
I have  verT  ®afch  enlarged  and  improved 
jpt.  this  colliery  has  been  a  groat  pro- 
Jducer,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to 
come;  the  workings  are  very  extensive, 
which  combined  together  would  ex¬ 
tend  several  miles.  The  first  breaker 
bmlt  at  this  colliery  was  destroyed  ’by 
fire  iu  1870,  when  a  mjw  one  of  much 
greater  capacity  was!  erected  in 
stead,  arfd  in  turn  Ihisjone  has  been 
modeled  and  enlarged  as  the  out 
from  the  mines  requires  it. 

1  !.‘e  c°p,ev  colliery,  which  was 
j  originally  operated  by  Lantz  ft  Bowman 
|  was  locafed  a  Httle  northeast  from  the 
I  town,  and  was  operated  by  them  for  a 
!  number  of  years,  and  finally  passed  into 
othci  hands,  ft  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  East  Mahanoy  colliery^  Pomeroy 
and  Ri&kert,  operators,  was  located  near 
where  the  hosiery  mill  now  stands.  It 
was  sometimes  called  the  Hiliside  The 
openings  consisted  of  several  drifts  and 
a  slope  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  vein.  The  seams  here  did  not 
turn  out  very  well,  consequently  the 
venture  was  not  a  success;  after  strug¬ 
gling  along  f„r  some  ,  time  with  varied 
success,  it  was  finally  abandoned  and 
allowed  to  til]  up  with  water.  It  re¬ 
mained  in  that  condition  for  several  i 
years,  when  the  P.  &R.  C.  &J.  Co.  by 
extending  the  workings  from  their 
Elmwood  colliery  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  water  out,  and  thus  were 


to  connect  the  two  workings  ' 
and  thus  remove  w.  at  coal 
left  in  the  old  workings  and 
tinued  working  the  same  in 


with  the  Elmwood  colliery  j 


enabler 
togethe 

had  he 
have  Ci 
connect 

until  las:  week,  when  the  colliery  was 
shut  down,  although  not  permanently 
band  on?  i.  This  course  was  considered 
necessary  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  certain,  portions  of  the 
j  works.  As  soon  as  these  are  completed, 

J  no  doubt  operations  will  be  resumed 
I  again  on  a  larger  scale. 

V\ est  Lehigh  Colliery — more  genet's 
all}'  known  as  “Robinsons,"  was  located 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  quite 
extensive  improvements  were  erected 
at  this  place  and  everything  looked 
bright  and  prosperous,  but  it  was  of 
short  duration .  The  veins  not  turning 
out  as  was  expected  the  projectors 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  aud  removed 
ail  the  material  therefrom;  what  coal 
was  developed  at  this  place,  is  being 
mined  in  connection  with  other  collier¬ 
ies.  The  Glendou  colliery  (originally 
Lawtons)  was  located  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  and 
Was  oae  of  earliest  openings  It 
was  successfully  operated  for  a  number  1 
of  years  and  finally  abandoned  as  being  I 
unprofitable  to  work  longer.  Only  a 

;!I  i??,3  ng°  the  oId  breaker  was 
jtl  0  1,1  £10,ind.  as  it  was  feared  on 
account  of  so  many  locomotives  passing 

two 'mi  fcal:e  fi'e  and  tiu,s  jeopardize 
i  thei  valuable  strnctures  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood;  with  its  re¬ 
moval  another  of  Mahauoy  City’s  an- 

cient  land  marks  passed  away. 

Elmwood  colliery,  or  the  Foundry  as 

weste^6 bmeS  Cu!lRd’  13  l0cated  on  the 
G  f.  ,  °™Ugh  ,in}Its>  opposite  the  I 
G.au  Iron  Works.  It  was  opened  ini 

,  by  R  R ■  Lee  fmd  George  H.  Wren  I 
no  operated  the  place  until  1874,  when  I 
it  was  iold  to  the  Phi]ade,phia  Coa]  r  J 

Iron  Company,  who  have  continued  to! 

opciate  it  until  about  a  week  ao-0,  when  1 

the  put-pose  of  mating  necessary  ,ffl. )» 
provemenfs,  while  many  collieries  ci  i  ' 
appointed  their  owners  in  nni  •  ■ 

u  n  tn  :  i  o-  in  not  coming; 

up  to.  then-  expectations,  this  one  has  j 

S  been  an  exception.  At  the  time  of  ^ 
j^faingr  'jt,  a  number  of  well  posted  ' 

)  persons  doubted  the  success  of  the  „„ 

,  clertating.  a,  Ute.v  did  not  ihink 
»euld  develop  sufficient  coal  to  warrant  1 


the  outlay,  in  this  fiiey  were  agreeably 
disappointed,' for  it  has  proven  a  great 
factor  in  the  building  up  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Le  died  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 

Wren  is  still  a  resident  of  the  town  and 
is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Grant  Iron 
Works.  * 


From,, 
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An  Indian  Ghost  Story,  the 
Scene  of  Which  is  Located 
in  Boone’s  Uppers. 


Destruction  of  the  Original  Red  ChurcS 
by  the  Fierce  and  Wily 

Savag-e.  w) 

-  i 

IWI  MAIDEN  m  ENCHANTED  SPDIIll: 

Captain  D.  C.  Henning-  Furnishes  Another 
Thrilling-  Tale  of  Schuylkill  County’s  FrL 
meval  History  and  Tells  How  a  Whittal 
Stranger  Helped  an  Indian  Maiden  RecoveA' 
the  Company  of  the  Spirit  of  Her  Brave^jj 
A  Long  Vigil  That  was  at  Last  Rewarded! 

1  by  Success— An  Enchanted  Spot  Around- 
\  Which  Many  Tales  of  Spirits  Have  Clung 
\  f»r  Generations. 


,  XiW4 


ceaseless  course. 


'‘Time  rolls  his 
w,  race  of  yore, 

TnW  our  inlaney  upon  tlieir  knee, 
And  told  our  marveling  boyhood  Je- 
.  gends  store,  *  '  r 

Ot  their  strange  ventures  happed  by  land 
or  sea.  J 

blotted  from  the  things 

How  few,  all  weak,  and  whithcred  of 
their  force,  1 

\\ait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

1  kehoa?st°dWreCkS’  the  tide  returning  j 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sight 1 

lime  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.  ”  i 

it  ,hf.ceaseless  course,  and  with  I 

cmmtrf  twkf°^anges  0Ver  the  face  of  th« 
country  that  if  it  were  permitted  to  one 

of J1™  settlers  of  “Boone’s  Uppers”  to 

revisit  the  spot  of  his  earthly  days  of  the 

-°f  land  “beyond  the  Blue 
t  fountains  he  would  not  now  know  its 
location,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  the 
fields  and  the  streams  would  be’ as  a 
strange  country  to  him.  Where  he  was 
wont  to  track  the  night-prowling  panther 

to  his  lair  or  dis  deep  pit 
falls  for  the  unsuspecting  bear  he  would 
now  see  fields  of  green  waving  corn  or 
the  brown  furrows  of  the  fallows;  and 
where  he  sought  the  wild  deer  and  the 
in  the  grazing  bottom  lands 
!  ne  would  find  .large  towns  peopled  with  a 
population  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the 
highest  type  of  civilization.  Even  the 
wild  Schuylkill,  whose  rushing  torrents 
awakened  the  echoes  of  the  hills  with  a 
roaring  sound  that  floated  over  the  land! 
high  above  the  wild  songs  of  the  winds 
?;^ougi?  the  forests,  would  now  expose  to 
mm  only  a  blackened  line  of  foreign  de- 
posit  to  show  him  that  once  in  a  while 
when  the  great  flood  time  comes,  it  seeks 
again  m  vain  to  assume  its  ancient  gran-  S 
dfUf  and  volume.  Even  the  hills  and 
mountains  which  had  so  proudly  pro¬ 
claimed  to  him  that  they  would  remain 
as  witnesses  to  his  home  forever  have 
been  so  denuded  of  their  virgin  forests  and 
have  so  yielded  to  the  wants  of  civiliza- 
^?S~robbe?  of  H^ir  jutting  crags  and 
Pictured  and  cut  away  so  as  to 

make  a  way  for  the  great  highways  of 
travel  and  traffic — that  they  have  lost  tq 
him  all  the  means  of  identity.  He  would 
look  in  vain  for  those  scenes  and  associ 
ations  that  made  “Boone’s  Uppers”  ; 
home  to  him  and  after  exhausting  his  pa 
tience  m  the  vain  search  for  that  comforl 
and  famihar  life  that  he  thought  still  ; 
waited  him  there  he  would,  as  did  the 
returned  spirit  of  Idain  the  ancient  Ger 
man  parable,  declare  to  the  Angel  Sera 
T1?1  ,  Jrld  the  penance  recommence 
Alas .  alter  the  single  hour  I  have  en 
uured  on  Earth,  there  seems  to  he  but  lit 
tic  terrible  in  a  thousand  fresh  years  o; 
purgatory,”  Boone’s  Uppers  teclmicallj 
probably  included  those  lands  now  th« 
site  of  Schuylkill  Haven  and  lying  south 
j  wara  and  eastward  of  the  town,  yet  tra 
dition  says  and  it  seems  from  recitals  in 
ancient  deeds  that  it  included  a  large  por- 
tj°n  of  the  lands  lying  east  and  west  of 
the  Schuylkill  south  of  Schuylkill  Ha¬ 
ven  and  north  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
Old  Fort  Lebanon  which  was  built  hv 
Captain  Jacob  Morgan,  in  1755,  under 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  is 
located  on  these  “Uppers”  or  within 
sight  of  them  to  jbhe  southward.  This 
i  ”  s  J 


ancient  fort  and  its 
with  historical  a 
ciations,  which  ha 
scribed  and  recoun 
Probably  one  of 
ficial  landmarks  of 


*ot _ 

-Bevolut 

been  more  fi _ v  _ 

in  former  papers. 
ie  most  ancient  arti- 
iis  section  of  coun¬ 


try  is  the  barn  standing  on  the  old  Dci- 
bert  farm  now  owned  by  John  A.  Filbert, 
Esq.,  which  by  an  inscription  appearing 
on  one  of  its  foundation  stones  appears  to 
have  been  erected  in  1792.  This  section  c 
country  is  ricli  in  Indian  association  an 
in  folklore  of  the  early  days.  The  firsyi 
white  settlement  north  of  the  Blue  Mourn] 
tains  was  made  here  when  in  1744  the 
Deibert  brothers  located  on  this  and  t! 
Edward  Peale  farm  adjoining.  Within 
mile,  and  in  sight  of  this  point,  is  locat 
the  legend  of  the  bewitched  horsema- 
wlio  is  tne  sunject  ot  a  former  pape^ 
Here  his  love  story  and  his  strange  adveir 
tures  in  Genii  and  are  still  the  occasiona. 
theme  around  the  hearth  Are  on  wild  anC 
stormy  nights. 

With  the  thought  that  possibly  the  an 
cient  friend,  who  favored  the  writer  witl 
a  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  the  bewitch 
horseman,  might  have  stored  away  in 
the  recesses  of  her  memory  some  other  of 
;  the  ancient  traditions  of  this  section  of 
country,  he  visited  her  friendly  home 
and  having  made  known  his  errand  she 
said  to  him  that  there  had  been  in  her 
earlier  days  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
superstitions  of  this  spot  and  that  some 
ot  them  had  that  semblance  of  truth  from 
the  character  of  the  persons  who  were  eye 
witnesses  to  facts  and  circumstances  that 
in  their  day  they  were  believed  and  in 
tact  there  were  those  who  thought  it 
I  might  betoken  ill-inck  and  great  misery 
to  speak  of  them  lightly,  if  at  all.  Those 
which  came  more  readily  to  her  mind  she 
related  as  nearly  as  can  be  recounted  in 
the  following  language.  Inviting  her 
guest  nearer  to  the  fire  that  was  brightly 
burning  in  the  grate  and  turning  down 
the  lamp  so  that  we  sat  in  the  reddish 
glare  of  the  flames  that  snappingly  sought 
their  way  into  the  chimnev  she  began : 

“  On  the  north  side  of  the  Deibert  farm 
',°d  near,  jhe  roadside  may  still  he  seen 
some  of  the  original  rocks  that  once 
tormed  what  was  known  as  the  “Devil’s 
Corner  or  the  Devil’s  Retreat.  ”  Here 
_nis  sulphurous  Magnificence  was  wont  to 
Slfc  and  ponder  how  Tie  miglTETeeh  Dace 
with  the  civilization  that  was  then  plant 

k? a  colors  of. its  vanguard  in  these  be- 
mghted  mountains.  How  he  might  by 
au,f  mcantation  fill  the  heart  of  the 
fmWj8!6  with  malignant  hate  and 
rury  so  that  he  would  rush  upon  the  de¬ 
tenseless  homes  of  the  poor  homesick  and 

sIavWthe  Chri?San  and  maim  and 

slay  them  with  a  brutal  savagery  that 

iuostkldn<Hi  ev®n.enter  the  heart  of  the 

forestsde  Ofi,  ho  ,wiId  animals  of  the 
torests.  Here  he  .sat,  with  his  fallen  an- 

gtls  hls  cohorts  about  him  in  the 

ward1 'be’  tnd  C1?ting  bis  eyes  to  the  east- 
h  il]d  ^e  saw  but  a  tew  miles  away  a 

f  Public  worship  which  had  hut. 
lecently  been  built  by  the  pious  Ger- 
.n7ed  in  this  beautiful  vale.  It 
was  the  origma1  '-Red  Church”  on  the 
old  turnpike  road  near  Pinedale.  Here 
m  the  midst  of  the  forest  primeval,  in  the 
home  ot  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast 
tney  had  erected  and  consecrated  to  the 
"  salvation  tlirough  His  death  on 
the  Cross,  God  s  house.  Here  they  could 


worship"  him  according  to  the-  dictates  of 
their  own  consciei  uei  No  prince  and  no 
potentate  could  s  v,  ‘‘In  my  name  and 
after  my  fashion  slialt  thou  serve  my 
God.”  Satan  gr<  i\r  wrathful  as  he  sat 
here  with  his  cabi  let  about  him,  and  the 
destruction  of  this  temple  would  alone  ap¬ 
pease  him.  Did  le  himself  destroy  it? 
No,  he  must  need  i,  as  is  so  loftily  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  poems  of  Milton,  put  it  into 
tlie  hearts  of  others  to  fight  his  battles. 
So  he  and  his  coherts  changed  their  forms  ' 
and  as  spirits  entered  into  the  hearts  of 
the  furious  savage  and  amid  torch  and 
fiendish  yell  the  first  Sanctuary  that 
Christianity  erected  in  Schuylkill  county 
succumbed  to  the  hunger  of  the  flames 
that  lighted  up  the  forests  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  for  miles  around.  That  was 
his  first  and  his  only  great  victory,  for 
soon  the  strong  hands  of  these  hardy 
Christian  pioneers  built  them  another 
church  where  the  old  one  had  stood  and 
on  the  same  spot  still  stands  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  people  grew  stronger  and 
clothed  in  the  mail  of  faith  and  with  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  they  made  war  upon 
this  stronghold  of  his  satanic  majesty 
and  drove  him  out  from  amongst  them 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few  of 
the  rocks  that  at  one  time  formed  his 
throne  in  this  sylvan  retreat.  Those  who 
have  claimed  to  have  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  in  this  world 
even  yet  proclaim  that  at  stated  intervals 
he  or  some  of  his  imps  return  to  this  spot, 
doubtless  to  inspire  the  heart  of  some 
luckless  wight  with  an  avenging  spirit 
for  the  wrongs  he  suffered  in  a  land  where 
he  had  hoped  to  have  supreme  swav,  but 
as  often  are  they  driven  away.  Near  this 
spot  and  still  along  this  road  at  a.  point 
where  it  makes  a  turn  is  a  flowing  fount¬ 
ain  which  has  for  many  years  quenched 
the  thirst  of  both  traveling  man  and 
horse;  it  is  a  wierd  looking  spot,  and  was 
known  as  “Spook  Hollow”  or  the  “Ghost’s 
Walk.  ’  ’  In  earlier  days  it  was  well  known 
that  fairies  and  ghosts  peopled  this  spot, 
made  it  a.  sort  of  rendezvous  wherefrom 
they  would  emerge  in  the  night  time  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  their  master  had 
assigned  them  to  do.  Who  first  discovered, 
the  shadowy  people  who  inhabit  this  spot 
tradition  does  not  tell  us,  but  the  earliest 
traditions  people  this  spot  with  these 
semi-numdane  spirits  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  /Tliey  nave  for  many  years 
ranged  a  large  territory  thereabouts  and 
every  generation  has  held  the  place  in  the 

rflKST^  <lu-ring  that  Period' 
ot  life  v  hen  the  impressions  that  these 

make  uP°n  one  ar«  more  easily 
u  Sh;Vlovvy  men  on  horseback  have 
often  been  known  to  stop  hero  and  rest 
and  refresh  their  jaded  steeds  from  the  toil 
or  travel;  bonneted  women  and  streaming 
haired  maidens  in  their  white  flowing 
kave  b«ln  see)1  to  hold  their  incanta- 
» r  '  1  h,e  m‘,Kt ,  regular  visitor  was 
an  Indian  maiden  buskined  in  a  huntress’ 
costume  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  this 
spring  nightly  for  a  long  time  after  her 
people  had  been  driven  from  the  valley 
Here  she  would  keep  her  vigils  from  ti  i. 
mid  hour  of  the  night  until  near  the  gmy 
dawning  when  she  would  disappear,  Sh‘e 
would  appear  at  stated  periods  when  Venus 
would  attain  certain  relations  with  her 
celestial  companions;. 

“She  seemed  to  lave  no  apparent  pur¬ 
pose  except  to  keep  a  watch  as  if  waiting 
l0r  some  one,  but  upon  the  approach  of 
mortal  man,  and  but  few  dared  it,  she 


would  flee  away  only  to  return  when  the 
coast  was  again  clear. 

“It  is  said  that  a  man,  a  stranger,  who 
came  along  that  way  once  upon  a  time, 
who  having  heard  of  this  fairy  visitor  to 
the  fountain,  engaged  to  capture  her  ami 
learn  the  occasion  of  her  nocturnal  peri¬ 
odical  visits.  He  weaved  a  spell  about 
the  fountain,  a  process  that  took  more 
than  a  month,  and  meanwhile  he  weaved 
a  net  of  spiders’  web.  This  lie  spread  at 
a  place  she  was  accustomed  to  pass  when 
fleeing  from  those  who  approached  the 
spring.  Having  completed  nis  arrange¬ 
ments  he  awaited  her  coming.  She  came 
at  the  accustomed  hour  and  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach  she  fled  but  when  she  came  to  the 
spot  where  the  net  was  spread  she  was 
caught  in  its  toils  and  fell  helpless  to  the 

§  round.  She  made  no  further  attempt  to 
ee,  but  lay  there  as  if  stunned. 

The  stranger  then  passed  his  hands  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes  and  they  opened  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  speak.  He  questioned  her  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  nightly  visits  when 
she  told  him  that  many  years  ago  when 
she  had  her  mortal  being  in  this  world 
she  had  separated  from  her  lover  at  this 
spring,  as  he  was  about  to  start  upon  a 
great  hunt  that  would  keep  him  away  for 
a  long  time  but  that  he  would  return 
again  to  her  at  the  end  of  ninety  and  nine 
sleeps.  When  the  time  for  his  return 
came  she  went  to  the  spring  to  meet  him 
but  he  did  not  come;  she  kept  up  her 
visits  for  many  sleeps  thereafter  yet  he 
came  not.  She  then  consulted  the  medi¬ 
cine  man  of  her  tribe,  who  by  magic  and 
incantation  discovered  that  her  brave,  on  j 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  ninety- 
ninth  sleep  had,  when  near  the  end  of  his 
homeward  journey  in  the  Tuscarora 
mountains,  tracked  a  panther  to  his  lair 
and  wishing  to  present  her  with  the  skin 
he  entered  his  den  to  give  him  battle, 
and  that  in  the  fury  and  struggle  of  the 
battle  they  had  displaced  the  rocks  so  as 
to  close  the  entrance ;  that  having  killed 
tiie  panther  but  being  unable  to  extract 
himself  from  the  rock  he  perished  in  the 
mountain  and  that  his  spirit  was  still  im¬ 
prisoned  there,  and  that  the  key  to  un¬ 
lock  his  spirit  would  be  revealed  to  lier 
at  this  spring.  The  spot  was  only  re¬ 
vealed  to  her  after  her  death  which*  soon 
followed  and  at  certain  seasons  she  could 
hear  his  cries  but  was  powerless  to  aid  I 
him. 

“The  stranger  then  offered  to  aid  her  in  I 
the  release  of  the  spirit  of  her  lover,  but  i 
said  he,  “why  did  you  not  ask  this  aid  of  ' 
the  many  other  persons  whom  your  noo-  1 
L-tiirnal  visits  have  so  terrified?”  To  this 
snel'epnea  that  all  who  had  appeared  to 
her  at  the  spring,  just  as  he  had  until  she 
had  been  caught  in  the  spider’s  net,  had 
seemed  to  her  to  be  the  panther  who  had 
sought  the  life  of  her  lover.  He  then  ac¬ 
companied  her  up  in  the  Tuscarora  moun¬ 
tains  climbing  over  steps  made  of  rock  to 
a  rocky  ledge  on  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
these  mountains  where  a  high  rocky  crag 
overhung  the  Schuylikll,  and  here  rising 
m  high  and  majestic  proportions  over 

ihim,  and  pointing  to  a  spot  which  had 
once  been  a  cave  in  the  mountain  side,  in 
a  queenly  and  commanding  tone  of  voice, 
she  said,  “Pennamook!  Behold  here  lies  i, 
buried  the  spirit  of  my  lover;  he  was .  fZ 
brave  and  true  in  life  and  his  spirit  long  w 
to  be  free  to  range  with  me  through  t  >  •  • 
whole  universe  of  the  spirit  land '  t>  , 
hold  thou  mortal  and  roll  the  stone 


w  awa7  that  tl*  spirit" 6T  my 

loved  be  free.  ’  >  The  man  obeyed  herand 
with  supernatural  strength  he  removed 
the  rocks  until  he  came  to  a  deeurav 
whence  their  issued  a  sound  as  of  ?be 
flight  of  the  night  bird  and  when  he  I 
flnhlm  th<i  Spirit  of  the  Indian 
about  hfm.  ’  Hnd  D0  0Ile  was  there 

,.  Chagrinned  at  tlie  sudden  disappearance 
ot  the  spirit  that  had  brought  him  tu  tlm 
moiintam  and  for  whom  he  had  d“ne  this 
kindness,  he  came  up  out  of  the  cave 
and  looked  again  about  him,  but  he  wai 
alone.  As  the  gray  dawn  was  now  ad- 

hZiiori?le,?Tlf-r  the  eastern  mountain  tops 
he  plodded  his  weary  way  back  tn 

spring  where  those  who  were  aware  of  h 
I  departure  with  the  spirit  Indian  maiden 
awaited  him.  To  them  he  related  the  ad¬ 
ventures  which  he  had  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
the  spirit  lovers  at  the  instant  of  the  nri« 

have  I,  Z -aSea  The  Stran«er  seemed  to 
have  sustained  a  severe  shock  and  after  a 

few  parting  words  he  made  them  a  silent 
adieu  and  disappeared  in  the  forest  and 
was  never  seen  again.  n 

o  a  \fd'S  °MCurr®d  nearly  a  century  and 
a-halfag^’  continued  this  ancient  lady 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  maiden  his 
never  since  been  seen  at  the  surma  Bet 
up  to  this  day,  however,”  coltimmd  she 
you  may  see  on  dark  nights  a  solitary 
lantern  moving  about  the  spring  and  the 
low  meadows  that  are  near  it,  as  if  it 
were  carried  by  an  unseen  person  •  this 
it  is  said,  is  the  spirit  of  the  stranger  who 
lost  some  portion  of  the  charm  of  his  in 
captations  at  this  spot  and  that  he  is 
still  searching  for  it  by  the  light  of  the 
wklch  he  used  while  working  his 
tp,e  ‘°  entrap  tin}  Indian  maiden’s  spirit 
while  she  kept  4ier  night  .vigils  a  t  rare 
spring,”  j 

A  huge  book  whose  lids  were  secured 
by  two  large^  brazen  clasps  was  lying  on  a 

bid 


table  near  which  this  ancient  lady  was 
sitting,  and  as  she  prepared  to  open  it  for 
silent  perusal  the  writer  made  his  obeis¬ 
ance  to  her  and  bade  her  good  night. 

Kind  and  considerate  reader: 

If  a  very  dear  confiding  ancient  friend 
one  of  the  “few  all  weak  and  withered 
of  their  force,  ’  ’ 

Who  “wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eter- 

T  .?lty’ 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide,  return¬ 
ing  hoarse, 

To  sweep  them  from  our  sight,  ’  ’  if  one  of 
these  would  teach  you  these  tales  would 
you  ask  her  whether  she  believes  them 
to  be  true? 

Verily  you  would  not. 
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pother  Romantic  Story  Con¬ 
ning  This  County  Before 
olutiojiary  War.  j 
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The  Murder  of  the  Hartmans  by 
the  Indians  at  Orwig-s- 
bur?. 


tlTTLE  REGINA  TAKEN  INTO  CAPTIVITY 


Lives  With  the  Rett  Men  and  Forgets  the 
Tongue  of  Her  Childhood -After  Nine  Tears 
Search  the  Mother  Finds  Her,  but  is  Hot 
Recognized -Simple  Song  of  the  Mother 
Awakens  the  Child’s  Recotlections-A 
Happy  Reunion. 


‘Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes 
and  endures  and  is  patient, 

Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  Woman’s  devotion, 

List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sune 
by  the  pines  of  the  forest.  ’  ’ 


of°tr&rfV  lo<!lfced  a  few  mjIcs  north 
£cth  ;!BT-Ue  MouritaJns’  aad  east  of  the 
Schuylkill  river,  was  for  many  years  the 
county  seat  of  Schuylkill  county,  until 
the  seat  of  justice  was  removed  to  Potts- 
ville  in  1851.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
Ikesranesot  the  earliest  civilization  in 
^chuylkill  county,  and  its  surroundings 
abound  m  historical  incidents  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  latter  Colonial  days  and  of 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  advanc- 

1  1^a^lon  anc^  ^le  receding  savagery 
of  the  barbarous  Indian  tribes  of  the  east¬ 
ern  belt  of  this  country.  This  section 
was  for  a  number  of  years  more  than  a 
frontier  even,  it  was  an  outpost  in  the 
enemy’s  country. 

The  Penns  did  not  purchase  this  terri- 
I?1  3.  until  August,  1749,  when  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  portion  known  as  the  pur- 
chase  of  1749,  yet  it  had  been  settled  as 

wire's  Lebanon;  which  was 

built  m  It 55,  was  located  about  two  miles 
southwest  of  the  present  town  and  Fort 
Franklin  built  in  1756,  about  12  miles  to 
the  eastward.  The  town  is  now  one  of 
the  prettiest  m  its  location  and  surround - 
mgs,  and  one  of  the  most  modern  in  its 
architecture,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  northeastern  outskirts  of  the 
town  is  located  a  large  spring  of  pure 

ran°WinnaS  Beck’s  spring,  flowing 
out  of  the  shelly  rook  of  a  hillock  which 
at  this  point  forms  a  northern  slope  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  second  mountain  which 
!  rears  its  high  and  unbroken  crest  for 
miles  along  this  valley,  its  nearest  point 
being  scarce  a  mile  away.  There  is  now 
an  open  field  of  clover  about  this  spring, 
and  a  fine  clump  of  trees  of  smaller 
growth  upon  its  banks  and  a  tall  old  pine 
tree  standing  a  few  paces  away  are  the 
only  reminders  of  the  original  forest  that 
once  surrounded  it.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  spring  house  still  stand  guard 
over  the  spot,  but  the  only  evidence  of  a 
dwelling  near  it  is  the  partly  filled  in  ex- 


vr 


f 


caviition  wTTTcIi  formed  the  cellar  of  an 
ancient  dwelling  that  once  stood  there. 
Here  lived  the  first  settler  of  the  site  of  the  I 
present  town  of  Orwigsburg,  and  here  he 
died  with  the  bullet  of  the  marauding 
murderous  savage  Indian  in  his  heart. 
Ho  was  a  martyr  to  that  cause  which  de-  j 
veloped  this  country  into  the  garden  spot 
of  the  world.  Let  us  turn  b^ck  through  J 
the  leaves  of  the  early  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  as  related  and  recorded  by  the  survi¬ 
vors  of  the  family  and  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Melchoir  Muhlenburg,  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  Christian  standard  bearers  of  the 
new  world,  and  we  will  find  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  tales  of  sacrifice  and  of  woe 
ever  written  in  truth  or  fiction,  and  a  de¬ 
liverance  which  it  would  seem  the  finger 
of  God  could  alone  point  out  to  the  sor¬ 
row-laden  and  grief -stricken  survivors  of 
the  horrible  massacre  that  took  place  on 
this  spot. 

In  the  autumn  of  1755,  John  Hartman 
I  and  his  interesting  farhilv,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
dwelt  here.  They  had  left  their  native 
j  home  in  the  German  Palatinate  near  Re- 
itlingen  some  ten  years  earlier,  to  build 
themselves  a  new  home  in  the  forests  of 
,  the  new  world  rather  than  to  remain  the 
!  victims  of  the  cruel  wars  and  campaigns 
that  were  being  waged  about  them  in 
none  of  which  the  people  of  their  land  had 
any  concern  save  the  fact  that  they  in¬ 
evitably  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
I  their  homes  and  of  their  civil  and  politi¬ 
cal  liberty. 

Here  some  years  before  he  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  up  a  tract  of  land  by  some 
j  friends,  who  having  preceded  him  in  their 
emigration  to  this  western  world,  had  al¬ 
ready  established  their  homes  southeast 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  He  had  cleared 
j  some  land,  had  built  himself  a  home,  and 
|  had  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  home 
!  comforts  that  sufficed  for  a  happy  life, 
j  So  thoroughly  were  these  people  imbued 
with  the  faith  of  their  church  that  al¬ 
though  the  nearest  church  of  their  dc- 
j  nomination  was  22  miles  away  and  over  an 
unbroken  and  lonely  way  across  the  Blue 
Mountains,  at  Tulpehocken,  yet  the  fam- 
I  ily  attended  worship  in  this  church 
monthly,  and  devoting  two  days  time  for 
!  the  journey.  The  wife  and  mother  was 
I  a  thorough  Christian  woman  and  toot  es- 
1  pecial  charge,  of  the  religious  training  of 
her  sons  and  daughters.  Theirs  was  a 
happy  Christian  home ;  good  cheer  reigned 
over  the  hearth -stone;  and  John  Hartman 
was  a  brave  man,  having  no  fear  of  cither 
the  Indians  who  roamed  the  forests  or  the 
wild  animals,  whose  numerous  haunts 
were  so  near  him,  that  he  could  hear  j 
them  nightly  on  their  foraging  expedi-  ! 
tions,  and  more  than  one  of  these  latter  : 
fell  under  the  unerring  aim  of  his  deadly  j 
rifle.  So  brave  and  fearless  was  he  that  | 
when  cautioned  by  his  more  secure  neigh-  , 
bors,  who  lived  in  better  guarded  settle-  I 
ments  nearer  the  Blue  Mountains,  that 
he  heeded  not  their  warnings,  but  said 
that  as  he  bore  the  Indians  no  ill-will  nor 
would  he  do  them  any  harm,  that  there¬ 
fore  he  had  no  fear  that  they  would  do 
him  or  his  any  wrong.  On  the  contrary 
he  invited  these  wild  men  to  his  house 
and  sheltered  them  and  so  well  did  they 
regard  him  that  on  their  journeys  to  and 
from  the  Susquehanna  country  and 
Philadelphia  they  would  turn  out  of  their 
course  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

But  John  Hartman  did  not  know  their 
savage  nature,  nor  could  he  know  that 


there  still  rankled  in  their  bosom  the 
thought  that  William  Penn  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  made  their  chiefs  drunken  and 
had  thus  cheated  and  taken  advantage  of 
thorn  in  the  several  purchases  of  land 
which  they  had  made.  He  could  not 
,  know  that  some  of  these  purchases  called 
“walking  purchases’  *  had  created  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  these  sim¬ 
ple  and  originally  honest  folk,  as  tor  ex¬ 
ample,  when  in  consideration  of  some 
guns,  gun  powaer,  nines,  ciotnes,  blank¬ 
ets  and  meal,  the  white  purchasers 
should  have  a  certain  belt  of  land  to  ex¬ 
tend  in  length  the  distance  a  man  could 
walk  in  a  day,  they  did  not  contemplate 
that  the  purchasers  would  ransack  the 
country  to  find  the  fastest  runner  known 
and  that  he  should  cut  across  country  and 
stop  neither  for  meat  nor  drink,  under  a 
penalty,  and  should  cover  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  instead  of  pursu¬ 
ing  tiie  Indian’s  lazier  pace,  which  would 
probably  cover  only  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  He  did  not  know  how  the  French 
had  violated  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
and  how  they  had  in  July,  1755,  with  their 
Indian  Allies,  slain  the  proud  and  in¬ 
competent  Braddock.  and  massacred 
nearly  all  his  army,  on  that  fatal  field 
near  '  Fort  Duquesue,  and  how  this  not 
only  animated  their  courage,  but  with  the 
recollections  of  their  former  wrongs,  fren¬ 
zied  and  infuriated  them  so,  that  all  who 
were  not  French  were  their  foes.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  John  Hartman 
could  not  know  that  he  was  living  on  a 
volcano,  as  it  were,  whose  irruption  was 
close  at  hand,  and  whose  destructive  force 
must  sweep  him  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  fatal  day  came,  however,.  One 
morning  in  the  month  of  September,  1755, 
the  family  were  all  seated  at  the  breakfast 
table;  the  pious  father  looked  proudly 
over  his  flock,  then  bowing  his  head  and 
lifting  up  his  heart  unto  God,  said : 
“Keep  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  from  harm 
and  danger;  nevertheless,  not  our  will, 
but  Thine,  be  done.  ’  ’  After  the  fast  was 
broken  each  went  to  his  and  her  several 
employment.  John  Hartman  and  his  eld¬ 
est  son,  George,  went  to  the  fields  to  sow 
the  last  field  with  wheat.  Mrs.  Hartman 
and  Christian,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
started  off  on  one  of  the  horses  with  a 
grist  to  the  mill  and  to  spend  the  day 
with  Mrs.  Swartz,  the  miller’s  wife,  who 
was  ill.  (This  mill  stood  a  few  miles 
awav,  and  must  have  been  either  John 
Finscher’s  mill,  later  Dreibelbis’,  now 
the  site  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  or  the  mill 
at  Landingville,  both  of  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  burned  by  the  Indians. )  Bar¬ 
bara,  aged  about  11  years,  and  Regina, 

1  aged  about  9  years,  remained  at  home  to 
do  the  housework.  The  little  girls  pre¬ 
pared  the  noon-day  meal  and  the  glad  re- 
echoing  sounds  of  the  dinner  horn  brought 
the  father  and  son  again  to  their  humble 
home.  Hardly  had  they  been  seated  when 
the  faithful  dog,  “Wasser,  ”  gave  an  omin¬ 
ous  growl,  and  the  father  knowing  that  this 
meant  danger,  instantly  took  down  from 
its  hooks  his  trusty  rifle  and  opening  the 
door  he  commanded  the  dog  to  be  on  his 
guard,  when  the  latter,  sprang  forth  and 
seized  an  Indian  by  the  throat  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  instant 
a  bullet  sped  through  John  Hartman’s 
head,  and  another  through  his  heart  and 
he  fell  a  lifeless  corpse  on  his  own  thresh¬ 
old.  His  son,  scarcely  realizing  what  it 
all  meant,  rushed  to  aid  his  father,  but 

_J-1  .j  "  ,  — *  — *  1 — —  '  1  r  *  1 


j  CTuram'Vifig  prnjt  spSct^wW'gn  ills 
j  brain  and  lie  sank  down  on  the  .bodv  of 
;  his  dead  father.  The  faithful  ' !  Wasser '  ’ 
was  next  siczed  and  despatched,  and  the 
little  girls  stood,  chilled  to  the  very  soul 
with  horror,  alone,  surrounded  by  15  fren¬ 
zied  and  furious  painted  Indian  savages. 
In  her  fright  Barbara  rushed  upstairs 
but  poor  Regina  could  only  remain  fixed 
to  .the  spot.  Her  cries  of  Herr  Jesus! 
Herr  Jesus!  terrified  and  transfixed  the  foe 
for  a  few  moments,  but  soon  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  edibles,  and  when 
all  in  sight  had  been  stowed  away  two 
of  them  led  their  captive  Barbara  to  the 
spring  house  and  all  its  contents  were  re¬ 
quired  to  satiate  these  ir.vomu-  itemon*.- 
Thon  they  ransacked  tile  house  and  tied 
the  articles  of  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  in 
huge  bundles,  seven  in  number,  and  re¬ 
moved  them  and  the  children  away  from 
the  house  a  short  distance  along  a  fence 
to  which  they  had  bound  a  still  younger 
captive  girl,  but  three  years  old.  Leaving 
the  gins  in  charge  of  a  guard,  they  then 
heaped  up  piles  of  flax  and  furniture  on 
the  floor  of  the  house,  applied  the  torch, 
then  fired  the  barn  and  other  out-bmld- 
ings,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  results  of 
the  industry  and  thrift  of  this  pioneer 
family  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  with  them 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  poor  little  cap¬ 
tives  wTere  burned  to  ashes  the  bodies  of 
their  father  and  brother. 

Alas!  even  the  image  of  their  dead 
father  must  be  destroyed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  in  their  presence.  They 
must  pursue  their  path  through  the  track¬ 
less  forest  with  the  thought  ever  in  their 
minds  that  their  poor  mother  could  never 
again  lay  eyes  upon  his  dead  form.  That 
no  tender  hand  might  close  his  eyes  and 
lay  him  away  in  consecrated '  ground 
where  the  tears  of  the  living  might  make 
companionship  with  the  dead.  That  that 
which  was  mortal  of  their  poor  father 
might  not  even  be  encased  in  a  tomb  out 
of  which  there  might  grow  an  enshrined 
spirituality  that  would  become  a  com¬ 
panion  to  her  throughout  her  after  life 
that  would  have  a  nearer  and  holier  pres¬ 
ence  in  her  forest  home  than  all  else  in 
this  world. 

The  injured  Indian  even  revenged  him¬ 
self  on  the  dog  “Wasser”  by  casting  him 
in  the  flames  also. 

Hammaoslu  (the  tiger's  claw,)  for  such 
was  the  name  of  the  chief  of  these  de¬ 
mons,  doubtless  fearing  to  enter  deeper 
into  the  settlements  and  being  loaded 
with  plunder,  then  ordered  the  home¬ 
ward  march,  the  march  to  death  and  cap¬ 
tivity  for  the  poor  little  captives.  This 
was  begun  ere  yet  the  flames  had  sub¬ 
sided,  amid  yells  of  the  fiends,  amid  tears 
of  sorrow-stricken  innocence.  Pottowa- 
snos,  (the  boat  pusher, )  took  the  lead,  his 
pace  must  now  be  theirs,  for  hundreds  of , 
miles  there  would  come  no  rest  for  these  I 
little  pilgrims,  except  in  death,  or  at  their 
journey's  end,  which  was  far  away  up  in 
central  New  York.  But  the  tragic  drama 
of  this  scene  is  not  yet  out.  A  happy  wife 
must  at  one  fell  glance  be  turned  into 
lonely  and  despairing  widowhood — a  joy¬ 
ous  mother  must  have  her  heart,  strings 
torn  out  in  but  a  single  moment — a  prat¬ 
tling  boy  must  awaken  into  a  lonely 
world  of  orphanage.  The  shadow  of 
death,  clothed  in  its  most  terrible  garb, 
sweeps  off  the  boards  all  that  is  lovely,  i 
all  that  makes  life  worth  the  living,  and  J 
places  thereon  only  Spectres  of  horror  and 
despair.  Sometimes  the  wearv  soul  will  I 


■u  iu.y  prayer  not  the  ferven 
ike  it  effectual?  ‘ ‘  K, 


effectual?  j  “Keep  us 
from  harm  and  danger.  ’  Alas!  thou 
weary  soul,  thy  prayer  hath  been  ans¬ 
wered  unto  thee.  “Nevertheless,  not 
ours,  but  they  will,  be  done.  ” 

“I  thought  but  yesterday,  ; 

My  will  was  one  with  God’s  dear  will : 
And  that  it  would  brt  sweet  to  say. 
Whatever  ill 

My  happy  state  should  smite  upon, 

“Thy  will,  my  God,  be  done!” 


Now  faint  and  soro  afraid 
Under  my  cross,  heavy  and  rude, 

My  idols  in  the  ashes  laid, 

Like  ashes  strewed, 

The  holy  words  my  pale  lips  shun, 

“O  God,  thy  will  be  done!” 

Pity  my  woes,  O  God, 

And  touch  my  will  with  thy  warm  breath : 
Put  in  my  trembling  hand  thy  rod, 

That  quickens  death ; 

That  my  dead  faith  may  feel  thy  sun, 

And  say  “Thy  will  be  done.  ” 

After  spending  the  day  in  comforting 
the  sick,  poor  Mrs.  Hartman  and  her  son 
wended  their  way  homeward,  and  when 
in  sight  of  the  farm,  after  emerging  from 
the  forest,  the  quick  eye  of  young  Chris¬ 
tian,  after  gazing  over  the  landscape, 
soon  saw  the  change,  and  his  question 
“Why,  Mother,  where  is  our  house?” 
brought  upon  the  poor  woman  a  full  re¬ 
alization  of  what  hail  occurred,  and  be¬ 
fore  her  lay  the  smoking  ruins  ot  her  : 
once  happv  home.  The.  evidences  of  the 
disposition  of  her  husband  and  son  were 
soon  disclosed.  But  where,  O !  where 
were  her  poor  helpless  little  girls.  The 
pen  is  too  feeble  to  write  this  chapter, 
nor  shall  it  be  essayed.  Kind  neighbors 
came,  the  trail  was  taken  up  and  after 
all  was  known  that  could  be  learned  they 
knew  but  too  well  that  they  had  been 
borne  into  captivity.  The  agonies  and  the 
sufferings  that  would  -  be  theirs  no  one 
could  know,  none  could  even  guess.  The 
neighbors  at  once  rebuilt  for  the  poor 
stricken  woman  her  house  and  aided  her 
in  re-furnishing  it  and  in  getting  new 
appliances  for  farming,  and  she  and  her 
son  Christian  remained  there,  gaining 
not  only  a  livelihood,  but  she  was  enabled 
to  build  up  in  herself  a  purpose  that  she 
would  rescue  her  children  if  God  spared 
her  life.  Several  months  thereafter  a 
party  of  humors  found,  some  miles  away 
from  her  home,  the  dead  body  of  a  little 
girl,  and  supposing  it  to  be  ‘that  of  one 
of  her  children  she  was  taken  to  the  place 
where  she  readily  identified  the  corpse  as 
being  that  of  her  daughter  Barbara.  A 
tomahawk  had  cleft  through  her  skull. 
From  the  direction  taken  and  the  length 
of  the  march  this  must  have  been  some¬ 
where  in  Catawissa  valley.  They  made 
her  a  grave  near  the  Indian  path  where 
the  body  was  found  lying,  and  there, 
under  the  soughing  pines,  her  requiem 
has  been  sung  by  the  minstrels  of  the  for¬ 
ests  for  nearly  a  century  and  a-half.  To 
the  poor  mother  it  gave  the  comfort  to 
know  that  she  had  been  thus  released 
I  from  a  life  which  to  her  seemed  far  worse 
than  death.  But  this,  to  her  mind,  made 
I  her  poor  darling,  Regina,  all  the  more 
lonely  and  miserable.  Now  must  her 
efforts  be  redoubled  to  rescue  her.  But 
.  what  could  the  poor  woman  do.  Let  us 


Shesitw  Conrad  WefBer,  and  enfflfS^r 
liim  in  her  cause.  Likewise  the  Rev. 
X  icholas  Kurtz,  her  pastor  at  Tnlpe- 
hoehen  and  the  JRev.  Melchoir  Muhlen- 
burg,  and  probably  all  the  officers  and 
men  at.  the  various  forts  along  the  Blue 
mountains.  Then,  too,  she  had  an  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  God  and  thus  she  waited. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1763  she  learned 
that  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Indians  and  were  at  Fort 
Pitt.  She  determined  to  make  the  .jour¬ 
ney  to  see  if  her  daughter  were  among  the 
number.  She  applied  to  a  son  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  who  was  now  deceased,  who  in¬ 
formed  her  that  if  she  would  make  her 
way  alone  to  Falling  Spring,  now  Cham- 
bersburg,  she  could  there  join  a  party  of 
packers  who  would  probably  allow  her  to 
go  with  them  to  Pittsburg  then  Fort  Pitt. 
This  she  did,  and  at  Falling  Spring  she 
was  made  the  guest  of  Benjamin  Cham¬ 
bers,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  Chambersburg. 
She  joined  the  party  and  accompanied 
them  to  Fort  Pitt.  Here  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Colonel  Henry  Boquet, 
the  provincial  commander  of  the  fort. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  her  because  of 
her  courage  and  her  earnestness,  but  she 
found  nothing  that  would  locate  her 
daughter.  In  despair  she  returned  reach-  ' 
mg  her  home  many  months  after  her  de¬ 
parture,  but  still  determined  to  keep  up 
her  search.  One  clay  in  1764  her  son  Chris¬ 
tian  came  to  her  and  said  he  saw  a  stran- 
ger  on  a  gray  horse  coming  toward  the 
house.  She  immediately  came-  out  to 
nmethim.  He  informed  her  of  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Boquet  had  conquered  the 
Indians  and  that  the  war  was  over,  and 
that  he  had  several  hundred  prisoners  at 
Carlisle  and  had  issued  orders  that  those 
having  relatives  or  friends  who  had  been 
in  captivity  should  come  forward  and 
identify  their  own  if  possible.  This  was 
cheering  news  to  the  poor  widow,  and 
saddling  two  horses  she  and  Christian 
started  at  once  for  Carlisle.  When  she 
reached  her  journey’s  end,  greatly  tired, 
she  was  informed  that  she  might  inspect 
the  captives  on  the  following  morning  in 
the  building  in  which  about  two  h’un- 
dred  of  them  were  being  detained.  With 
a  fight  but  anxious  heart  she  went  to  the 
rendezvous,  but  after  looking  at  all  of 
them  singly  and  in  every  conceivable  way 
she  gave  up  the  search  when  night-fall 
almost  broken-hearted.  She ’felt  so 
thcmTi  tl]at,her  daughter  was  not  among 
that  she .  concluded  to  return  home 
self  A' thought  she  to  her- 

beautiful*  m  i  kT  °,“  y  ,ie  Possible  that  the 
beautiful  tall  Indmn-looking  girl  unou 

nuld  notrhT\flrSt  and  she 

?fOU,mre0ti  helP  keeping  m  her  eye  all  dav, 
if  only  she  could  be  her  daughter  but 

tri’prl  hiwl  trJed  to  talk  to  her  and  had 
tried  many  other  arts  but  all  the  poor  girl 

|  «a,lddo  to  point  back  towards  The 
.  mountains  as  if  to  say  my  home  is  beyond 
the  mountains  how  she  would  go  homo 
j  and  for  the  first,  time  broken-hearted’ 
Colone1  Boquet  who  was  then  at  Carlisle 
;  «Pon  her  and  entreated  her  to  re 

SSttS  day  saying  that  he  did  not 
think  she  had  exhausted  all  the  means  of 
identification.  She  finally  was  prevailed 
upon  and  remained  On  the  next  morn 
mg  the  Colonel  brought  all  the  cantives 
out  and  paraded  them  in  the  ffiic 
1  he  tallest  in  the  front  and  the 
srnsu  *st  m  the  rear.  He  invited  the  poor 
mother  agam  to  scrutinize  them  but 
this  again  availed  nothing.  He’  then 
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asked  her  whether  she  could  recollect  any-h 
thing  that  she  had  taught  her  little  girl  1 
that  might  have  impressed  her  in  her  ' 
childhood.  She  could  not  in  her  anxiety 
and  distress  think  of  anything  for  the  , 
moment  but- after  some  thought  she  said 
to  Col.  Boquet  that  she  had  taught  her 
little  daughter  a  German  hymn  in  her 
childhood  which  she  could  sing,  and  that 
she  and  her  daughter  had  often  sung  it 
together  but  she  would  not  like  to  siDg  it 
in  such  an  assembly,  nor  did  she  think 
it  would  be  to  any  purpose.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  prevailed  upon  her.  The  first  line 
in  German  is  as  follows: 

Allein,  und  docli  nicht  ganz  allein,  ” 
The  English  rendition  of  the  first  verse  is: 

“Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  dear; 
f  fell  my  Savior  always  nigh, 

He  comes  the  very  hour  to  cheer; 

I  am  with  Him,  and  He  with  me, 

E’en  here  alone  I -can  not  be.” 

The  Colonel  then  escorted  the  stricken 
mother  to  the  head  of  the  column  and  ! 
said,  “Well,  now,  suppose  you  sing  that 
hymn,  start  here  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  I  will  walk  witli  you,  and  you 
shall  sing  the  hymn  that  you  and  your 
daughter  used  to  sing  together ;  and  if  she 
is  here  it  will  awaken  the  right  chord. 
She  has  not  forgotten  those  early  songs.  ’  ’ 
She  took  off  her  bonnet,  abashed  at  the 
presence  of  English  speaking  folk,  yet  re¬ 
assured  by  the  good  Colonel  she"  com¬ 
menced  with  a  clear  hut  tremulous  voice. 

“Allein,  und  doch  nicht  gans  allein. 

Bin  ich” — 

The  eyes  ol’  all  were  upon  her,  W  hen 
1  she  started  the  second  line  a  shrill,  sharp 
cry  came  from  the  lips  of  the  blue-eyed 
tall  Indian-looking  girl  whom  the  mother 
had  so  much  admired  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  weeping  in  her  mother’s 
arms.  She  joined  her  mother  in  a  few 
words  of  the  hymn,  but  they  were  both 
soon  overcome  with  emotion.  The  bronzed 
veterans  who  had  followed  Col.  Boquet 
through  many  a  hard  campaign  and  the 
people  of  Carlisle  gathered  around  the 
overjoyed  pair  and  when  all  was  under¬ 
stood  a  shout  of  hallelujah  !  rent  the  air 
as  far  as  the  human  voice  could  reach, 
and  tears  of  joy  fell  unrestrained  by  that 
multitude.  The  hand  of  Providence 
seemed  to  have  wrought  in  their  very 
midst  and  men  hardened  by  almost  every 
act  of  cruelty  wept  as  children.  Again 
must  the  pen  assign  to  the  soul  of  the 
reader  the  task  of  ending  this  chapter. 

As  the  mother  and  daughter  were  about 
to  leave  the  throng  there  came  another  ; 
sin-ill  cry  from  the  rear  of  the  column  of 
captives,  and  a  small  Indian-looking  girl 
came  rushing  up  calling  loudly  for  Saw- 
quehanna,  (this  was  Regina’s  Indian 
name)  and  then  it  was  learned  that  this 
was  little  Susan,  the  little  captive  who 
had  been  taken  with  Barbara  and  Regina 
nine  years  before.  She  must  go  where 
her  Sawquehanna  would  go,  and  it  was 
soon  arranged  that  she  should  accompany 
Mrs.  Hartman.  Who  will  describe  what 
were  the  feelings  of  that  mother  when  she 
lay  down  upon  her  couch  on  the  evening 
of  that  eventful  day.  What  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  to  a  search  of  over  nine  years.  '  How 
small  now  seemed  her  sacrifices  for  this 
happy  consummation.  How  closely  did 
shenestle  to  the  bosom  of  that  father 
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‘‘who  doetli  all  tilings  well!”  Regina | 
could  not  fully  comprehend  all,  and  on 
her  way  homeward  she  would  at  times 
seem  low-spirited.  There  must  be  yet  a 
revelation  to  her.  It  came.  When  they  i 
reached  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  I 
now  stands  she  saw  the  scenes  of  her  early 
youth,  her  face  lit  up,  and  then  she  cried  I 
but,  ‘  ‘  Washock  !  ”  ‘  ‘  Washock !  ’  ’  and  clapped 
her  hands  for  joy.  “Washock,”  “the 
green  tree,  ’  ’  she  recognized  the  old  pine 
tree  under  which  she  and  her  poor  sister 
had  spent  many  happy  hours  in  their  early 
childhood.  Then  only,  could  the  poor 
weary  heart  say  that  it  had  reached  home 
at  last.  The  little  girls  had  forgotten 
their  knowledge  of  German  as  they  were 
not  permitted  to  speak  it.  Regina  could 
remember  a  few  words,  but  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  their  meaning,  but  they  soon  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  their  mother  tongue 
and  then  they  told  their  horrible  tale  of 
the  captivity.  Much  that  has  already  been 
related  in  this  narrative  came  from  the 
lips  of  Regina.  She  related  further  that 
after  journeving  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  little  Susan,  the  three-year-old  cap¬ 
tive,  fell  down  and  could  walk  no  further. 
The  Indians  stopped,  one  of  them  raised 
his  tomahawk  to  dash  it  into  her  brain 
when  the  chief  stopped  him.  Barbara 
and  Regina  had  each  been  required  to 
carry  a  bundle,  Barbara  was  now  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  Regina’s  also,  and  Regina 
to  carry  the  little  girl.  This  she  did,  at 
times  having  her  walk  some,  until  they 
halted  at  midnight.  Barbara  and  Susan 
then  slept,  but  Regina  could  only  weep. 
In  the  morning  they  were  provided  with 
a  breakfast  of  what  had  been  stolen  from 
the  House  and  with  some  wild  turkey 
which  an  Indian  had  shot.  After  break¬ 
fast  they  again  started  on  their  journey 
and  tramped  until  noon  going  toward  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  when 
they  again  halted.  The  poor  little  girls’ 
feet  became  very  sore,  and  after  they  had 
journeyed  several  days  Barbara  grew  sick, 
and  could  walk  no  further.  After  a  con¬ 
sultation  an  Indian  walked  up  to  her  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  two  little 
girls  sank  his  tomahawk  deep  into  her 
brain  and  laid  the  corpse  alongside  the  In¬ 
dian  path.  The  little  girls  were  given  her 
clothing  with  which  to  cover  their  poor 
lacerated  feet.  And  then  they  travelled, 
Susan  being  carried  much  of  the  way  by 
Regina  over  rocky  and  frosted  ground, 
until  they  reached  the  Indians’  home  in 
central  New  York.  Here  the  only  g(  od 
fortune  that  befell  them  was  that  they 
were  not  separated.  They  were  given  to 
an  old  Indian  squaw  as  her  children,  She 
had  a  dissolute  son  who  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  support  her,  but  did  not,  so  the 
lot  fell  to  these  two  little  girls.  A  hard 
taskmaster  she  was,  committing  nearly 
all  the  Indian  cruelties  except  to  take 
their  lives.  Regina  was  named  Sawque- 
hanna,  (the  white  lily),  and  Susan,  whose 
surname  was  learned  to  be  Smith,  and 
whose  parents  had  both  been  murdered 
on  the  morning  of  her  captivity,  was 
named  Koloska,  (the.  short-legged  bear). 
So  they  lived  doing  the  work  of  both  In¬ 
dian  man  and  woman,  the  slaves  of  a  sav¬ 
age,  until  the  happy  day  of  their  release. 
Both  girls  became  pupils  of  the  Rev.  Kurtz 
at  the  Tulpehocken  Church  and  became 
devout  Christians.  Susan  became  the  wife 
of  Christian  and  the  mother  of  a  large 
ilv,  but  Regina  never  gave  her  heart 


away,  a.ithougn  sne  had  many  oppo: 
ties  both  in  and  out  of  captivity.  She  re¬ 
mained  a  single  lady,  and  was  always 
known  in  her  neighborhood  as  the  “In¬ 
dian  Maiden.  ’  ’  She  was  a  devout  teacher 
of  Christianity  and  after  reaching  an  old 
age  she  was  laid  away  with  the  bones  of 
|  her  sainted  mother  in  the  village  church¬ 
yard  at  Tulpehocken.  As  a  mirror  of  the 
character  and  the  mental  calibre  of  Re¬ 
gina  Hartman  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  she  became  a  scholar  in  theology. 
She  mastered  Arudt’s  “True  Christian¬ 
ity”  so  thoroughly  that  she  could  recite 
the  whole  book  from  memory.  Arudt’s 
“True  Christianity  is  one  of  the  most 
truly  philosophical  treatises  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  of  any  age  since  the  days  of 
Origen.  It  is  a  text  book  not  alone  for 
the  Protestant  philosophical  writer,  but 
for  the  Catholic  as  well.  The  student, 
whether  man  or  women,  who  could  enter 
into  this  field  of  Christian  doctrine,  must 
have  been  endowed  with  a  mind  of  un¬ 
usual  quality,  especially  whep  it  is  con, ti¬ 
ered  that  over  nine  of  her  most  precious 
years  were  spent  in  the  darkest  barbarism. 

The  town  of  Orwigsburg,  as  hamlet, 

,  village  and  town,  has  been  in  existence  a 
!  much  longer  period  than  a  hundred  years, 
i  and  many  people  have  lived  and  died 
there,  but  among  all  of  these,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  there  could  not  be  found  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  that  would  de¬ 
scend  as  low,  or  run  higher  up,  on  the  J 
gamut  of  the  emotions  than  the  incidents  I 
that  befell  the  life  of  Magdalena  Swartz  f 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  John 
Hartman.  She  came  from  a  land  whose 
mountains  and  valleys,  whose  springs  and 
rivers  are  filled  with  the  romance  and 
realities  of  heathendom,  of  reliigous  sup¬ 
erstition  and  thraldom,  of  the  traditions 
and  history  of  political  persecutions,  nor 
yet  does  tile  history  or  fiction  of  these 
places  parallel  her  life.  Yet,  with  her 
daughter  by  her  side,  her  comfort  in  her 
old  age,  and  sustained  and  soothed  an  un¬ 
faltering  trust  in  that  God  who  had  ever 
answered  her  prayer,  she  winded  her 
pleasing  way  down  through  the  declining 
years  of  her  life  a  happy  and  contented, 
yea  a  sainted  woman.  The  pious  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel  who  attended  her  at  her 
death  bed  exclaimed  after  he  left  her 
“that  it  was  good  to  have  been  there.  In 
her  last  benediction,  charged  her  children 
to  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments ; 
and  then  selecting  the  text  that  should 
form  the  theme  of  her  own  funeral 
sermon,  she  silently  laid  down  her  earth¬ 
ly  loves,  and  her  earthly  wires,  and  her 
spirit  peacefully  entered  into  paradise 
where  there  was  waiting  for  her,  in  the 
companionship  of  the  loved  ones  who  had 
gone  before,  an  eternity  of  bliss  in  a  glor¬ 
ious  immortality. 

On  a  peaceful  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the 
A  utumn  of  1896,  just  as  the  sun  reached 
the  point  in  the  western  horizon  where 
the  crest  of  the  Second  Mountain  would 
|  soon  cut  it  off  from  view,  two  bronzed 
i  veterans  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
seated  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  this 
1  fountain  and  after  partaking  of  a  cooling 
draft  from  its  sparkling  wave  a  third  per¬ 
son  related  to  them  the  story  of  John 
Hartman  and  his  family.  The  story  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  courage  and  the  fortitede  of 
the  makers  of  this  fair  land  accorded 
;  well  with  the  trials  and  sacrifices  of  the 
preservers  of  this  heritage.  A  halo  of 
reminiscence  and  of  sacred  thought  envel¬ 
oped  them  and  out  of  which  they  atlength 


t 


silently  cam?!  with  the  thought  that,  tne 
wine  of  sacrifice  could  not  have  been 
poured  in  vain  when  it  was  poured  to  ■ 
preserve  that  heritage  which  cost  our  fore¬ 
fathers  and  our  early  motherhood  the  j 
|  fearful  price  they  paid  for  it.  .... 

Mote  —The  writer  has  referred  to  the  ; 
history  of  “Regina  the  Captive”  in  former 
papers,  and  has  pulbishcd  the  account 
given  by  Rev.  Melchoir  Muhlenburg,  as 
also  a  shorter  account  given  by  Daniel 
Deibert.  He  has  before  him  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  history  of  “Regina,  the  German 
j  Captive’  ’  as  written  by  the  Rev.  R.  Weiser, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Esther 
j  Weiser  (a.  daughter-in-law  of  Conrad 
Weiser),  who  knew  Mrs.  Hartman  and 
her  daughter  Regina,  well,  and  to  whom 
they  related  the  facts  contained  m  this 
narrative,  and  who  in  turn  related  them 
to  her  grandson,  the  writer  of  the  history 
above  referred  to. 


Copies  of  the  Deeds  Granted  by  the  Prom¬ 
inent  Indian  Chiefs  to  Our 
Forefathers. 


THE  INDIAN  MIR  OF  SEVENTEEN  FIFTHIVE 


They  Thought  They  Had  Been  Cheated  by 
Descendants  of  the  Elder  Penn— Pedestrians 
in  the  Early  Days  Displayed  Wonderful 
Powers  of  Endurance  in  Walking  the  Penn 
Purchase  Over  the  Blue  Mountains— The 


Treaty  and  Conference  Held  at  Easton  Be¬ 
tween  the  Indian  Chieftains  and  Governor 
Denny— The  Land  First  Bought  in  Friend¬ 
ship  Was  Deluged  With  the  Blood  of  Inno- 
cent  Settlers. 


“What!  sell  land?  Why  not  sell  the  sea, 
the  air  and  the  sky?”  — Red  Jacket. 

As  heretofore  stated  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war 
of  1755  was  a  belief  that,  they  had  been 
cheated  in  some  of  the  purchases  that  had 
been  made  of  them  of  lands  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  especially  of  those  known  as  the 
Indian  walk  or  walking  purchases. 
Then,  too,  there  was  a  belief  that  the 
names  of  their  forefathers  had  been  forged 
to  some  of  the  instruments  called  deeds 
of  purchase.  Among  the  early  deeds  de¬ 
livered  to  William  Penn  tne  descriptions 
were  very  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
boundaries  are  in  some  instances  defined 
as  being  two  parallel  streams  emptying 
into  the  Delaware  river  and  extending 
as  far  into  the  back  country  as  a  man 
may  walk  in  two  days.  Whilst  it  was 
never  alleged  that  the  Senior  Penn  had 
abused  the  walking”  or  “riding” 
clause,  yet'it  was  contended  that  his  peo¬ 
ple  had  in  his  time  forged  some  of  these 
instruments.  It  seems  that  the  original 


-fproprietary 'would  purchase  lands  TfoTn  one 
I  tribe  or  several  tribes  and  would  then  re¬ 
purchase  or  acquire  deeds  for  the  same 
lands  from  other  tribes  and  this  at  times 
created  seme  confusion  in  the  purchases, 
as  well  as  misunderstanding  as  to  who 
i  were  the  true  owners. 

Whilst  there  were  many  !  ‘  Walking’  ’  pur¬ 
chases  there  is  one  that  still  'bears  that 
,  name  in  history,  and  since  the  difficulties 
that  subsequently  arose  through  these 
j  uncertain  descriptions  doubtless  cost  the 
I  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
regions  in  this  section  eveD,  many. lives, 
although  their  lands  hereabouts  were  not 
involved,  it  may  be  interesting  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  purchase  and  bring  its  his¬ 
tory  before  the  reader. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  deed  of 
Indian  Purchase  of  August  ‘25th,  1737, 
with  its  recitals:  Pa.  Archives,  Yol  1,  p. 
541.  This  is  a  deed  of  confirmation  of 
the  “Walking  Purchase  ” 

“We,  Tushakomen,  alias  Tisheekunk,  j 
and  Nootamis,  alias  Nutimus,  two  of  the 
Sachema’s  or  uhiefs  of  the  Delaware  In-. 

1  dians,  having  almost  three  years  ago,  at! 
Durham,  begun  a  Treaty  with  our  hon¬ 
orable  Brethren  John  and  Thomas  Penn, 
and  from  thence  another  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  at  Pensbury,  the  next! 
Spring  following,  to  which  we  repaired 
with  Lappawinzoe  and  several  others  of 
the  Delaware  Indians,  at  which  Treaty 
several  Deeds  were  produced  and  shewed 
to  us  by  our  said  Brethren,  concerning 
several  Tracts  of  Land  which  our  Fforo- 
fathers  had,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Bargained  and  Sold  imto  our  good  Friend 
and  Brother  William  Penn,  the  Ffather 
of  the  said  John  and  Thomas  Penn,  and 
in  particular  one  Deed  from  Mayhkeerick- 
kishsho,  Sayhoppy  and  Taughhaughsey, 
the  Chiefs  or  Kings  of  the  Northern  In¬ 
dians  on  Delaware,  who,  for  large  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Goods  delivered  by  the  Agents  of 
William  Penn,  to  those  Indian  Chiefs, 
Did  Bargain  and  Sell  unto  the  said  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  All  those  Tract  or  Tracts  of 
Land  lying  and  being  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  Beginning  upon  a  line 
formerly  laid  out  from  a  Corner  Spruce 
Tree,  by  the  River  Delaware,  about  Make- 
erickkitton,  and  from  thence  running 
along  the  ledge  or  foot  of  the  Mountains, 
West  North  West  to  a  corner  White  Oak 
marked  with  the  letter  P,  Standing  by 
!  the  Indian  Path  that  leadeth  to  an  In¬ 
dian  Town  called  Playwickey,  and  from 
thence  extending  Westward  to  Nesham- 
eney  Creek,  from  which  said  line  the  said 
Tract  or  Tracts  thereby  Granted,  doth 
extend  itself  back  into  the  Woods  as  far 
as  a  Man  can  go  in  one  day  and  a  half, 
and  bounded  on  the  Westerly  Side  with 
the  creek  called  Neshameny,  or  the  most 
Westerly  branch  thereof,  So  far  as  the  said 
Branch  cToth  extend,  and  from  thence  by 
line  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  said  one 
day  and  a  half's  Journey,  and  from  thence 
to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware,  and 
from  thenee  down  the  Several  Courses  of 
the  said  River  to  the  first  mentioned 
Spruce  Tree.  And  all  this  did  likewise 
appear  to  be  true  by  William  Biles  and 
Joseph  Wood,  who  upon  their  Affirma-  | 
tions,  did  solemnly  declare  that  they  well 
remembered  the  Treaty  held  between 
■  the  Agents  of  William  Penn  and  those  • 
Indians.  But  some  of  our  Old  Men  being 
then  Absent,  We  requested  of  our  Breth¬ 
ren  John  Penn  and  Thomas  Penn,  that 
We  might  have  more  time  to  Consult  with 


concerning  cne  same,  '  wfiicn 
.being  granted  us,  We  have,  after 
than  two  Years  since  the  Treaty  at 
Pensbury,  now  come  to  Philgdlfphia 

SwiW  th  °1ur  chicf  Sachems  Mo’ 
nockyhickan,  and  several  of  our  Old  Men 
and  upon  a  further  Treaty  held  upon  the 
same  subject,  We  Do  Acknowledge  Our® 
selves  and  every  of  Us,  to  be  fully  latisfled 
that  the  above  described  Tract ‘or  Tracts 
of  Land  were  hereby  Granted  and  Sold  bv 
the  said  Mayhkeerckkishsho,  Savhonn/ 
and  Taughhaughsey,  unto  the  said  WiY 
ham  Penn  and  his  Heirs,  And  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  confirmation  thereof.  We,  the  said 
Aonockyhcikan,  Lappawinzoe,  Tishee- 
kunk,  and  Nutimus,  Do,  for  ourselves  and 
all  other  the  Delaware  Indians,  fully, 
clearly  and  Absolutely  Remise,  Release, 
and.  forever  Quit  claim  unto  the  said 
John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn,  and  Richard 
Penn,  All  our  Right,  Title,  Interest,  and 
pretentions  whatsoever  of,  in,  or  to  the 
said  Tract  or  Tracts  of  Land,  and  every 
Part  and  Parcel  thereof,  So  that  neither 
We,  or  any  of  us,  or  our.Ohildren,  shah 
or  may  at  any  time  hereafter,  have  Chal¬ 
lenge,  Claim,  or  Demand  any  Right,  Title 
Interest,  or  pretentions  wnafsdever  of,  in, 
or  to  tr.e  said  Tract  or  Tracts  of  Land, 
or  any  Part  thereof,  but  of  and  from  the 
same  shall  he  excluded,  and  forever 
Debarred.  Aril  We  do  hereby  further 
Agree,  that  the  extent  of  the  said  Tract 
or  Tracts  of  Land  shall  be  forthwith 
Walked,  Travelled,  or  gone  over  by  Proper 
Persons  to  be  appointed  for  that  Purpose, 
According  to  the  direction  of  the  aforesaid 
Deed.” 

Although  it  was  claimed  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors  that  the  original  deed  referred  to  in 
the  above  stated  deed  existed,  and  that  it 
was  dated  August  25th,  1686,  yet  there  is 
no  record  of  such  a  deed.  In  volume  2,  | 
page  111,  of  Smith’s  Laws  of  Pennsyl-  f 
vania,  there  appears  this  note:  “In  this  j 
place  should  follow  a  deed  alleged  to  have  1 
existed  dated  August  20th,  1686,  for  the  | 
Walking  purhase,  and  which  occasioned 
°  much  controversy  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Indians ;  it  is,  however,  re¬ 
ferred  to,  included  in,  and  cofirmed  by 
the  deed  of  August,  1737.  It  is  ecrtain  no 
i  such  original  deed  was  in  existence  at 
the  treaty  of  Easton  in  1757.” 

Inn  book  entitled  “The  Making  of  Vir- 
„  ginia  and  Middle  Colonies”  there  appears 
,  a  Wadition  of  this  walk  as  given  by  Moses 
Marshal,  then  dighty  years'of  age,  a  son 
of  Edward  Marshal,  who  performed  the 
feat  of  walking’the  lines.  He  relates  that 
his  fsther  told  him  that  soon  after  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn’s  arrival  in  the  country  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians 
which  was  to  be  bounded  by  the  Dela  ¬ 
ware  river  on  the  northeast  and  bv  the 
jXeshaminy  creek  on  the  northwest  aiid  to 
j  extend  as  far  back  into  the  country  as  a 
pan  could  walk  in  theree  days.  Soon 
-  thereafter  William  Penn  ana  several  of 
the  chiefs  began  to  walk  out  the  purchase. 

They  started  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Nes  ■ 
haminy  and  went  up  the  Delaware  river. 

;  It  was  said  by  the  old  people  that  they 
i  walked  a  leisurely  gait  after  the  Indian 
•;  fashion,  sitting  down  to  rest  and  refresh 
themselves,  eat  j  biscuit  and  cheese,  drink 
.1  a  bottle  of  wine  and  smoke  pipes  of 
tobacco.  After  thus  walking  a  day  and 
;  a  half  during  sight  of  sun  they  reached 
j  a  spruce  tree  near  the  mouth  of  Baker’s 
— ek,  when  Penu,  thinking  this  in-  ] 

Sled  as  much  land  as  he  then  wanted, 
a’linerun  across  to  the Neshamininy,  ' 


..fTe  remaining  day  and  a 
be  walked  out  ivhen  it  would  be 
In  the  year  173il  says  the  reiater,  but  lie 
should  say  iu  September,  1737,  public 
notice  was  given'that  the  remaining  day 
.  and  a  half  would  be  walked  out,  and 
that  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  five 
pounds  in  mon^y  would  be  given  to  the 
person  who  would  walk  the  farthest  dur¬ 
ing  the  limited  time  of  the  walk.  By 
agreement  three  white  men  and  three 
Delaware  Indians  were  selected  who  were 
to  walk  in  company  if  possible  and  see 
that  the  walk  was  fairly  made.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  20th  the  pedestrians  met  a  little 
before  sunrise  at  a  marked  chestnut  tree 
below  the  Wrightstown  meeting  house, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  specta¬ 
tors  whom  curiosity  and  interest  had 
brought  to  the  spot.  The  walkers  all 
stood,  touching  the  tree  with  one  hand, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  they  all! 
started  at  a  brisk  pace.  In  two  hours 
and  a  half  they  reached  Red  Hill  in  Bed- 
minster,  where  one  of  the  white  walkers, 
Jennings,  and  two  of  the  Indians  gave; 
cart.  The  thir„  Indian  lay  down  to  .rest 
near  the  point  at  which  the  road  at  Easton 
forks,  but  on  getting  up  he  was  unable 
to  proceed.  Marshall  and.  Yeates  pushed 
on,  arriving  at  .sunset  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Blue  Mountain.  At  sunrise  on 
the  next  day  they  started  again.  While 
crossing  a  stream  Yeates  became  faint 
and  fell  down,  and  Marshall  turned  back 
with  him  until  help  was  found  when  he' 
resumed  his  journey  alone,  arriving  at 
a  Broad  Mountain, 

-■  the  distance  he  covered  being  estimated 
at  ^  eighty-five  miles  from  the  starting 
point.  He  relates  that  they  walked  from 
ft  sunrise  until  sunset  without  stopping, 
t  j  provisions  previously  prepared  oeing  fur¬ 
nished  them*  along  the  line  of  the  walk, 
which  had  been  previoously  carefully 
marked'out  for  the  men  sees  as  far  as  the 
Blue  Mountain,  and  that  persons  also  at¬ 
tended  them  along  the  line  with  relavs 
of  horses  who  furnished  them  with  meat 1 
and  drink  and  with  strong  liquors,  j 
Many  Indians  had  collected  on  the  top 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  expecta-l 
tion  that  the  walk  would  end  there  when 
.they  found  thaf  this  point  had  already 
been  passed  before  the  first  day’s  walk 
was  over  and  that  the  walkers  proDosed ! 
to  continue  the  remaining  half  day  they; 
became  very  angry  and  expostulated! with  I 
the  whites  saying  they  had  been  cheated. 
He  further  states  that  when  the  Dela-i 
wares  were  asked  whv  they  struck  the 
English  in  1756  their  chief-  replied  i 
1  his  very  land  is  mine  by  inheritance  I 
and  it  was  taken  from  me  by  fraud.  In¬ 
dians  are  not  such  fools  as  not  to  know 
when  they  are  imposed  upon,  and  not  to 
bear  .it  in  remembrance.” 

That  when  he  had  agreed  to  sell  to  the 
old  Proprietor,  William  Penn,  by  the 
courses  of  the  river  the  younger  Penns 
had  it  ran  by  a  straight  course  with  the 
aid  of  a  compass' and  in  this  manner  tak¬ 
ing  double  the  quantity  intended  to  be 
sold. 

Yeates  died  within  three  hours  and  Jen¬ 
nings  within  three  days  after  they  had 
given  out,  and  Marshall  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  & 

the  last  of  the  great 
thp^Cn1  t  le  Delawares  often  wrote  to 
that  ®?^ernors  or  Province  asking 
seerLdht  wroh8s  be  righted  and  it 
as Xfdwt0  C0,Ilc'ern  lr‘!n  much,  especially 
_us_ne.._ivas  ji.wa.V_s  solicitous  of  keeping 


A. 


_ _  _ 

on  friendly  tepnis  with  the  English  A? 
J  the  treaty  and  conference  held  at  Easton 
i  od  November,  1756,  this  chief  became  e*>- 
tiuent  at  times  upon  this  subject.  Infthe 
i  “1(>st  °f  one  of  his  addresses,  made  be- 
urire,  -thc  conference  the  Governor,  Hon 
William  Denny,  asked  the  chief  what 
were  the  grievances  of  which  he  com¬ 
plained.  (fcee  7  Co.  Records,  page  394  ) 
He  replied,  ‘‘Brother:  “You  have  not  so 
much  know  edge  of  things  done  in  this 
Commonwealth  as  others  who  have  lived 
longer  in  it,  being  but  lately  come  among 
us  I  have  not  far  to  go  for  an  instance! 
this  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (strik- 
ing  it  with  his  fuot, )  was  my  land  and  in- 


When  f  say  _  _ 

ali  the  land  lying  “between  ~Tohiccon 

rfver  the  Susquehanna  ! 

river.  I  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  ‘ 
this  government,  but  the  same  thing  has  1 
been  done  to  me  as  to  several  tracts  in 
Rew  Jersey  over  the  river.  When  I  have 

reanvaisoldfalrlA  ’  h  l0°k  upou  them  to  be 
'iWh  iL  A  bargam  ls  11  bargain. 

i1  bavLTs°1Ile  times  had  nothing 
for  the,  lands  I  have  sold,  but  broken 
pipes  or  such  trifles,  yet  when  I  have 
,sold  them  tho’  for  such  trifles  I  look 
upon  the  bargain  as  good.  Yet  I  think 
I  should  not  be  ill  used  on  thls  account 
,  by  those  very  peopie  who  have  had  such 
^n  their  purchases,  nor  be 
called  a  fool  for  it.  Indians  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  bear  this  only  in  their  minds 
Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  should 

Yow  BerotheramHkiUdly  °“  thatTccount 
1  ’  .other,  hear  me:  Supposing  you 

hacl  a  pipe  m  your  mouth  smoking  a  h?t 
tie  value,  I  come  and  take  it  from  you  •  bv 
and  by  when  you  see  me  again  von 
member  it  ta£e  »  rev^nw  i  h ^  £2 
— tr  ana  wonder  nf  nge’  1  "a(1  for- 

Brother,  wirhl  ®  ?^’  and  ask  -voa 
%£%£  1  *d  yo"  l 

&  i 

(terms,  yet  now  at  lenotuf  S°  reaso*>able 
fallow  us  to  oml’alittle^wiocrto  not 
Are;  nay,  hinder  no  ,,  wooc*  t0  make  a 

only  means  left  us  of  tbe 

hood.”  *  us  f  getting  a  Jiveli- 

imeanetGb°yefShhav-aSked  hl“  "hat  he 
were  taken  fromVm  by  frml  hi\  Jands 
meant?  m  0y  traud,  what  he 

man  hadCfom®yi'fbertvre?lied’  “When 
lands, (and  he  took  t »°  Purchase 
dians  for  it  andthP^,deed  the  ln- 

the  children  forge  a  deed  hls  death 
one,  with  the  same  ltlllke  the  true  m 
and  thereby  takeTands  from  &  ifc> 

.they  never  sold  'em  1 ,  m  .the  Indians 
wciiferr  ono  n.ii?idha  Jhjs  Is  fraud.  Also 
and  another  “  l  tiierm^-1! 

wrings,  which  moun- 


1  the  other-this°seiikiU?  What  be 

The  Governor  ih^f  £raU(b  ’ 
whether  he  had  ever  beenk  ul  ihe-  chief 
manner.  He  answered  “v1  \n  this 
been  served  so  in  u, i,'  Yes,  I  have 
land  extending  7rom  ther°ToDhC-e;  a11  tbe 
'  the  grest  mountain  to  Wyoming011  i0ver  ! 
1  taken  from  me  by  fraud7-  fovDgk  bas  been  I 
agreed  to  sell  the  land  to  the  1  ha<1 

“>T.  by  the  coSree"  tto  rtt„:I?hProf««- 

tC'cT  '* 

us*~  ** '» 
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rfnTPuded'to  be  sold.  So~you  desired  mr 
.  to  be  very  particular  I  have  told  you  the 
truth,  and  have  opened  my  mind  fully.  I 
did  not  intend  to  speak  thus,  but  I  have 
done  it  at  this  time  at  your  request;  not 
that  I  desire  now  that  you  should  pur¬ 
chase  these  lands,  but  that  you  should 
look  Into  your  own  hearts,  and  consider 
what  is  right,  and  that  do.  *  *  *  * 


Brother  hear  me  with  patience,  I  am 
going  to  use  a  comparison  in  order  to  rep¬ 
resent  to  you  the  better  what  we  ought 
to  do.  When  you  choose  a  spot  of  ground 
for  planting  you  first  prepare  the  ground 
then  you  put  the  seed  into  the  earth,  but 
if  you  dont  take  pains  afterwards  vou  will 
not  obtain  fruit.  To  instance,  in'  the  In¬ 
dian  corn  which  is  mine  (meaning  a  ra- 
tive  plant  of  this  country),  I,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  put  seven  grains  in  one  hill,  yet 
without  further  care  it  will  come  to  noth¬ 
ing,  though  the  ground  be  good ;  though 
at  the  beginning  I  take  prudent  steps  yet 
if  I  neglect  it  afterwards,  though  it  may 
grow  up  to  stalks  and  leaves,  and  there 
may  be  the  appearance  of  ears,  there  will 
be  only  leaves  and  cobs.  In  like  manner 
in  the  present  business,  though  we  have 
begun  well,  yet  if  we  hereafter  use  not 
prudent  means,  we  shall  not  have  suc¬ 
cess  answerable  to  our  expectations. 
God  that  is  above  has  furnished  us  both 
with  powers  and  abilities.  As  for  my 
own  part  I  must  confess  to  my  shame.  I 
have  not  made  such  improvements  of  the 
power  given  me  as  I  ought,  but  as  I  look 
on  you  to  be  more  highly  favored  from 
above  than  I  am  I  would  desire  you  that 
we  join  our  endeavors  to  promote  the 
good  work,  and  that  the  cause  of  our  un¬ 
easiness  begun  in  the  times  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  may  be  removed;  and  if  you  look 
unto  your  hearts  and  act  according  to 
the  abilities  given  you,  you  will  know 
the  grounds  of  our  uneasiness  in  some 
measure  from  what '  I  said  before  in  the 
comparison  of  the  fire;  though  I  was  but 
a  boy,  yet  I  would  according  to  my  abili¬ 
ties  bring  a  few  chips ;  so  with  regard  to 
the  corn;  I  can  do  but  little;  you  may  a  1 
great  deal ;  therefore  let  all  of  us  men, 
women  and  children  assist  in  pulling  up 
the  weeds  that  nothing  may  hinder  the 
corn  from  growing  to  perfection.  When 
this  is  done  though  we  may  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  ourselves,  yet  we  should 
remember  our  children  may  live  and  en¬ 
joy  the  good  fruit,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
act  for  their  good.  I  desire  that  you  will 
attend  to  these  few  words,  and  I  will, 
with  all  diligence,  endeavor  to  tell  you 
the  truth ;  the  great  log  you  mentioned 
when  kindled  will  make  a  great  •  fllame, 
but  it  will  not  kindle  of  itself  nor  con- 
tinue  flaming  unless  there  be  air  and 
leaves,  as  well  as  coals  to  make  it  kindle. 

I  desire  we  may  use  our  utmost  endeav¬ 
ors  to  make  it  kindle,  though  what  I  have 
told  you  may  relate  to  matters  disagreea¬ 
ble  to  you,  yet  if  we  exert  ourselves  and 
act  according  to  the  abilities  given  from 
above,  the  event  will  be  agreeable  and 
pleasing  to  ourselves  and  of  service  to 
our  children,  Brother;  I  take  pains, 
therefore,  and  though  you  are  a  governor, 
do  not  put  off  these  things  from  time  to 
time  as  our  forefathers  did.  ’  ’ 

The  Governor  conferred  with  Conrad 
Weiser  at  this  conference  who  informed 
him  that  this  matter  had  been  fully  in 
quired  into  in  1742  by  the  Six  Rations  1  ,, 
a  conference  held  in  Philadelphia  a”  ’  J 
was  then  determined  that  the  c 
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•liatTho  Just  found’afTon  and  tHsttrthe  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  were  angry-  at  their 
wards  the  Delawares  for  making  the  com¬ 
plaints.  Richard  Peters  a  member  of 
the  Council  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
claims  were  not  well  founded.  Addi¬ 
tional  presents  were  made  the  Indians  at 
this  time  as  a  sort  of  peace  offering  al¬ 
though  their  claims  were  then  not  yet 
abandoned.  At  a  council  held  on  the  25th 
of  January.  1757,  Nicholas  Scall  Surveyor 
General  was  called  in,  and  made  a  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  present  at  the  running 
ot  the  line  of  the  Walking  purchase  .  of 
lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware 
■h  respect  to  which  the  Proprietaries 
were,  as  he  was  informed,  publicly 
charged  with  defrauding  the  Indians; 
that  he  had  put  down  in  writing  what  he 
remembered  about  it,  and  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  examined  thereto,  which 
being  done,  he  signed  the  paper  and 
affirmed  to  the  truth  thereof  before  the 
Governor  in  Council  and  his  affirmation 
was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  minutes  of 
Council  as  follows,  see  7  Colonial  Records 
page  400. 

“Nicholas  Scall  of  the  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Surveyor,  on  his  Solemn  Affirma¬ 
tion  according  to  Law  saith,  that  he  was 
present  when  James  Yeates  and  Edward 
Marshal  together  with  some  Indian?, 
walked  one  Day  and  an  half  back  in  the 
Woods,  pursuant  to  a  Grant  of  Land  made 
by  the  Delaware  Indians  to  the  Honora- 
lbe,  the  late  Proprietary,  William  Penn, 
dee  d;  that  the  said  Day  and  an  half’s 
walk  was  begun  at  a  Place  near  Wrights- 
town  in  the  County  of  Bucks  sometime 
in  September,  1787,  and  continued  from 
the  Place  aforesaid  to  some  Distance  be¬ 
yond  the  Kittatinny  Mountains;  that  he 
believes  the  whole  Distance  walked  not 
to  be  more  than  Fifty -Five  Statue  Miles; 
that  Benjamin  Eastburn,  Surveyor  Gen- 
j  eral,  Timothy  Smith,  Sheriff  of  the  said 
!  County  of  Bucks,  and  he,  this  Affirmant, 

|  attended  at  the  said  Day  and  an  half’s 
Walk,  from  the  Beginning  until  the  same 
I  was  ended ;  that  he  well  remembered  that 
j  particular  care  was  taken  not  to  exceed 
j  the  Time  of  the  Day  and  an  half,  or 
;  eighteen  Hours;  that  he,  this  Affirmant,  I 
then  thought  and  still  thinks  the  said 
!  Walk  to  be  fairly  performed,  and  believes 
l  that  the  said  Walkers  did  not  run  or  go  i 
i  out  of  a  Walk  at  any  Time,  nor  does  he 
remember  that  those  Indians  who  were 
present  made  any  complaint  of  unfair 
practice;  that  Benjamin  Eastburn  and! 
this  Affirmant,  with  some  others,  lodged 
the  ni gftt  after  tlie  sai"cr~w&iK  was  -coni- 
pleted  at  an  Indian  Town  called  Poako- 
pohkunk,  where  there  were  many  of  the 
Delawares,  among  whom  he  well  remem¬ 
bers  there  was  one  called  Captain  Harri¬ 
son  a  noted  Man  among  the  Indians; 
and  this  Affirmant  saith,  that  he  does  not 
•emember  that  the  said  Captain  Harrison 
)r  any  other  of  the  Indians,  made  any 
^omplaint,  or  shewed  the  least  Uneasi¬ 
ness  at  any  thing  that  was  done  relating 
o  the  said  Day  and  an  half’s  Walk ;  and 
(e  verily  believes,  that  if  any  Complaint 
had  been  made  or  Uneasiness  shewn  by 
the  Indians  concerning  the  said  Walk 
he  must  have  heard  and  remembered  it! 

„  “Nichs.  Scull. 

Affirmed  in  Council,  25th  January,  1757, 

;  ;  William  Denny.” 

After  much  blood  had  been  shed  by  the 
Delaware  Indians  and  other  tribes  who 
had  joined  them,  on  this  and  other  ac- 
IIIIts’  anj  against  the  wishes  of  their 


Ring  Teedfuscnng,  who  could  nor  con¬ 
trol  them  all,  the  differences  arising 
from  these  purchases  were  amicably  set¬ 
tled  so  far  as  the  King  could  settle  them 
for  his  people,  in  1762,  when  on  June  28th 
of  that  year  he  made  the  following  speech 
to  Sir  William  Johnson  of  New  York 
and  to  James  Hamilton  then  Governor  of 
i  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  (See  Pa. 

;  Arch.  Yol.  4  page  85. ) 

Brother: 

What  I  now  am  about  to  say  I  had  de¬ 
termined  on,  and  intended  to"  say  yester-  1 
day  before  you  spoke  to  me. 

!  At  a  treaty  held  here  about  six  years  | 
ago.  I  made  a  Complaint  agst  the  Proprs  ‘ 
&  charged  them  with  depriving  us  of  our 
!  Lands  by  forgery  and  fraud,  which  we 
did  at  time  when  we  were  very  much 
incensed  against  our  Brothers,  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  matter  was  afterwards,  by  our 
mutual  consent,  refer’d  to  the  great  j 
1  King  George  over  the  Water,  who  directed 
you,  Brother,  to  enquire  into  the  Cir-  1 
cumstances  of  the  case  and  make  a  Re-  ! 
port  to  him,  that  he  might  do  what  was  j 
just  therein. 

You  have  taken  the  Trouble  to  come 
here  for  this  purpose,  &  many  days  have 
been  spent  in  this  affair.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears,  by  sundry  old  writings  and  papers,  1 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  propy 
Commissrs,  &  read  at  this  conference, 
that  the  said  charge  of  forgery  was  a 
mistake  into  which  mistakes  we  were  led 
by  the  accounts  we  had  received  from 
our  Ancestors  concerning  the  Lands  sold 
by  Maykerikishe  Sahoppey  &  Tahaughsey 
to  old  Wm.  Penn  in  the  year  1686. 

As  to  the  Walk  the  prop’y  Commr  in¬ 
sist  that  it  was  reasonably  performed,  but  j 
we  think  otherwise,  wihch  Difference  in  i 
,  opinion  may  happen  without-  either  of 
|  us  being  bad  Men.  But  this  is  a  matter 
I  that  Brethren  ought  not  to  differ  about, 
wherefore,  being  desirous  of  living  in 
Peace  &  friendship  with  our  Bror;  the! 
Proprietaries,  &  the  good  People  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  we  bury  under  Ground  all  con- 1 
troversies  about  Laud,  and  are  ready  such 
of  us  as  are  here  to  sign  a  Release  for  all 
the  Lands  in  Dispute,  &  will  endeavor  to! 
persuade  the  rest  of  our  Brethren  who 
are  concerned  to  sign  the  same.  ” 

Thus  ended  this  action  of  ejectment  t!  e  I 
trial  of  which  by  wager  of  battle  con¬ 
tinued  for  seven  years  and  the  cost  of 
which  summed  up  many  innocent  human 
lives.  The  nearest  appidach  to  t’  elivine  in 
all  the  pleadings  of  record  in  this  cause 
was  made  when  the  untutored  savage 
spoke  to  the  Christian  in  the  manner  just 
related.  Indeed  he  spoke  as  a  superior 
to  an  acknowledged  inferior,  Confessing 
his.  wrong,  justifying  his  adversary  in  his 
belie  in  his  right,  re-affirming  his  own 
but  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  the  public  j 
welfare  according  to  his  adversary  what 
he  thought  an  unlawful  infraction  of  his 
right,  and  burying  the  causes  of  their 
differences  under  ground,  so  that  they 
and  their  children  might  dwell  together 
in  peace  and  amity.  It  was  with  one  or  , 
two  exceptions  the  last  speech  he  made  j 
for  in  the  spring  of  1763  he  passed  away 
from  the  scenes  he  had  loved  so  well  to  j 
the  sylvan  hunting  grounds  in  t..e  ever¬ 
lasting  home  of  his  ancestors. 

How  many  of  those’  ancient  Indian  [  ' 
deeds  coukl  have  been  set  aside  by  an  ap-  ;  > 
peal  to  the  law  Courts  of  any  civilized  i 
Community,  on  the  grounds  of  inade¬ 
quacy  of  price,  vagueness  of  description, 
lack  of  capacity  to  contract  and  for  other 
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boAri,  however,  Jet  tl 

philanthropist  moralize, 
for  these  “Tales”  that  t 
facts  of  history.  One  word 
be  those  who  believe  that 
;  responsibility  and  of  ru 
should  be  a  pre-requisite 

&°  w]d  and  t0  citizel 

but  read  the  numerous  he 
ot  leedyuscung  in  his  pub 
at  the  Council  fire  when  li 
Governors  and  Council  and 
to  the  Ihrone  of  England] 
nnd  a  discernment  betw 
wrong  and  a  temporizing  ai 
feeling  for  the  pulbic  wet 
sei\e  as  a  golden  example 
macy  of  the  ending  of  tl 
century  of  our  Christian  cii 
was  called  a  King  and 
and  was  known  among  mei 
trumpet.”  Much  of  the  sec 
try  known  as  the  walking 
called  the  Minnisink  Con 
Indians  who  had  been  remo 
to  the  A  escopee,  Sliamokin  I 
mg  region  as  also  to  the  Allei  I 
and  Ohio,  often  revisited 
home  and  carried  away  me 
the  innocent  purchasers  of 

tKOS5  .,w!10ni  the  Indians 
cheated  them  out  of  it.  The 
at  all  times  make  them  read 
minding  them  of  their  wr 
them  offers  of  support  in  drh 
lisa  from  their  homes.  Tl 
fate  of  Teedyuscumg  the! 
chief  soon  thereafter  gave  i 
grief  among  the  Indians 
against  the  English.  The 
haying  in  their  friendship  fc 
in  sustaining  t 
|  the  Walking  purchase,  so< 

|  arrayed  themselves  against  t 
and  having  but  little  regard 
wares,  in  fact  being  fearful  t 
cuing  might  gain  indepe 
them,  a  number  of  them  wf 
to  leedyuscumg  at  his  horn, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  secret 
and  did  so  under  such  circi 
to  enable  them  to  make  tl 

believe  that  the  English,  whc 

often  befriended,  had  dorL 

exasperated  them  that  the  whole 
} ‘^of  this  frontier  was  again  delu  d'd 
m  blood  before  they  were  driven  so  ‘far 
away  as  to  be  unable  to  do  the  people  of 
sect  ion  further  harm,  S&assssMsa*, 

,  the  death  of  this,  the  lMtoft^ 

ong  line  of  Kings,  the  Delaware  tribe  as 
a  nation  faded  away  and  their  existence 
in  Pennsylvania  as  a  great  nation  is  fast 
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The  People  of  Pottsville  Entruste 
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With  the  Custody  of  the 


Beautiful  Memorial. 


Park  Association  Formally  Pi 


The  Soldiers’  Monument 

sents  Their  Trust  to  the  Borough  of  Pottsville 
Henceforth  the  Monument  and  Parfc  Will  be  Cared^ 
by  the  Present  and  Future  Citizens  of  the  Town—] 
sentation  Speech  by  Col.  Henry  Roy^r,  President  of 
Association— Capt.  D.  C.  Henning’s  Acceptance  Addr 
Veterans  of  the  War  and  Citizel  s  Participate 
Ceremonies— A  Notable  Occasion. 


Due  ueea. 


*.^v 

“•c. 


Ihe  presentation  exercises  attending'' 
e  transfer  of  the  custody  of  the  Soh 

dier0  Monument  and  Park  from  the  Mon-  1 

ument  Association  to  the  Borough  of 
Pottsville,  ware  held  in  the  Academy  of  ’ 
Music  last  evening  and  were  enjoyed  by  a  4 1 
arge  audience,  composed  of  veterans  of 
war,  citizens  and  many  ladies.  Iu  the"~" 
'iW’jftJr  r,  .k — ^ 


..uUictKSe  were  many  people  from  nearby 
towns  and  the  program  prepared,  which 
was  patriotic  and  impressive,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  charge  of  this  beautiful  memo¬ 
rial  had  been  talked  of  for  some  time  and 
was  arranged  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was 
then  decided  that,  as  it  was  a  memorial 
erected  by  the  generosity  of  the  people  of 
Pottsville  and  Schuylkill  county,  all 
should  haye  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  opera  house  was  crowded  and  many 
of  the  most  prominent  men  and  women 
of  Pottsville  and  surrounding  towns  were 
^in  the'audience.  In  the  parquet  were 
seated  the  borough  officials,  members  of 
council,  members  of  the  school  board,  and 
tne  following  military  organizations: 
First  Defenders,  Gowen  Post  No.  23,  G. 
A.  R. ,  Union  Veteran  Legion  Encamp¬ 
ment  ‘No.  19,  Lawrence  Post  No.  17,  of 
Minersville,  General  .T.  K.  Sigfried  Camp, 
Sons  of  Veterans  aDd  the  Pottsville 
Cadets. 

The  stage  was  beautifully  set  and 
adorned  with  stacks  of  arms, ’stands  of 
battle  scarred  colors,  drums  and  canteens. 
The  speakers’  table  was  covered  witli  a 
new  American  flag.  The  Gowen  Post 
Guard  in  full  uniform,  occupied  the  rear 
i  of  the  stage.  A  row  of  chairs  arranged 
•j  in  a  semi-circle  were  occupied  as  follows: 
Col.  J.  G.  Frick,  .Tames  Niece,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Haeseler,  N.  C.  Morrison,  Col.  Henry 
j  Royer,  President  Baird  Snyder,  of  Town 
j  Council,  Major  Levi  Huber,  Dr  D.  W, 

I  Bland,  Captain  D.  C.  Henning,  Rev.  J, 

!  H.  Eastman,  Major  Heber  S.  Thompson 
and  Rev.  A.  R.  Bartholomew.  Many  of 
these  men  were  members  of  the  Monu¬ 


ment  Park  Association. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exercises 
Prof.  Gerhard’s  full  orchestra  rendered 
an  excellent  musical  program.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  came  reveille  and  then 
President  Snyder,  who  acted  as  presiding 
officer,  introduced  Rev.  A.  R.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  of  Trinity  Reformed  church,  who 
offered  prayer. 

Col.  Royer,  president  of  the  Monument 
Association,  was  next  introduced  and  he 
delivered  the  presentation  speech.  It 
was  a  splendid  effort,  full  of  patriotic 
thoughts  aud  sound  ideas,  and  he  was 
frequently  interrupted  with  applause. 
Just  before  closing  he  handed  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Snyder  the  title  to  the  monument 
and  park. 

The  orchestra  then  played  a  medley  of 
patriotic  airs,  which  was  enthusiastically 
received.  . 

THE  ACCEPTANCE. 

The  next  speaker  was  Capt.  D.  C.  Hen 


ning,  borough  solicitor,  who  had  - 
delegated  by  Town  Council  to  formally 
receive’  the  gift.  He  was  greeted  with 
hearty  applause.  His  speech  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  oration  and  he  was  often  interrupted 
by  storms  of  applause,  and  at  the  close  of 
t  e  exercises  he  was  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  by  many  people. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Captain 
Henning  tnanked  the  association  for  its 
munificent  gift  and  said  that  it  was 
prized  for  the  memories  it  would  always 
keep  fresh  and  green.  He  spoke  of  the 
noble  work  of  the  association  in  building 
such  a  beautiful  memorial  and  in  graphic, 
soul-stirring  tones  recounted  the  stories 
chat  it  tells,  the  story  of  tjie  first  response 
of  Schuylkill  for  defenders  of  the  flag,  the 
story  of  defeats,  the  stories  of  strife  and 
victory  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in 
every  part  of  which  the  Schuylkill  sol¬ 
diers  covered  themselves  with  fame.  He 
told  the  story  of  the  privations  of  army 
life  and  prison  pen,  the  stories  of  the 
sorrows  and  the  works  of  love,  the  hopes 
and  prayers  and,  anxiety  at  home  and  his 
audience  was  enchanted  as  they  listened 
to  the  story  ever  new.  In  conclusion  'he 
promised  that  the  gifts  would  aways  re¬ 
ceive  good  care  and  then  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  valor  of  Col.  Royer  and 
gre5t  1®t)ors  the  establishing  the 
monument  ^  moyement  that  gave  us  the 

fl!1=?,v,„,benedicfcio“  by  Rev.  John  Huse 
Eastman,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
nan  cnurch  followed  and  then  came 
p*irtedUPe^  081  ’  taPs”  and  the  audience  de- 

THE  OPENING  PRAYER. 

— r?  ^eJnvocation  was  made  bv  Rev  A 
Tf-  Bartholomew,  pastor  ot  ivinitv 
|  formed  church.  It  follows:  y  Re 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father 
in  whom  we  live  for  whom  we  labor  ‘and 
to  whom  we  look  in  this  hour  of  snecH 
service.  We  gather  around  the  throne  of 
grace,  to  seek  Thy  favor  nil!, 

Thy  blessing.  We  think  Thee  for  Thv 
great  love  to  us,  and  to  all  mankind  in 
the  gift  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  who 

fTus1  m°entQeanWd0rfCl’  aDd  lived’  and \lfed? 
me,n'!^lf?rod  for  our  salvation.  The 
memory  of  Thy  goodness  constrains  us  to 
chU  upon  our  souls,  and  all  that  is  within 
us  to  bless  Thy  holy  name.  As  we  think 
of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Himself  unon  the 

nn°tSSuwmade  °nce’  hutoi  effect  Xays to, 

put  away  sin,  we  pray  Thpp  tn  onu m  I 
to  recall  the  saintly  dead  of  all  ages  who  I 

HveSub!  me°!CWdeede-’  -hay\  tftfc 
lives  suDiime.  We  rejoice  that  this  occi- 1 

?*°“  revives  the  sober  truth,  that,  we  live 

thiteeth«  X  ,,words'  Teaoh  us,  O  Lord 
that  the  kind  aet,  the  loving  favor  and! 
tile  loyal  service  will  endure  forever  I 

put  ft ‘into  the  !10ly°ame’  that  Thou  hast 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  a  bind  of  true 

patriots  to  erect  a  memorial,  in  this  town  I 
that  wili  link  the  past  with  th«  present’  i  p 
?d|  t°r,n  a  tribute  to  tne  sacred  memory  | 
of  the  brave  men  who  died  in  the  defense 
of  their  country.  May  that  silent  witness 
of — gratitude  to  loyaltjbc  a  constant' 

V 


!  Sjf  CoHIl  generations.  that,  “Tim  fit- 
to'.Wn “'W  die>  is  Where  he  dies 

i  ft“,h  iteir 

ifajpsM 

jjauso,  snd n  be  the  praise  of  our  Hr.-.  ,1/ 
ove  of  our  hearts  and  the  service  of  our 
lives,  now  and  forever,  Amen  - 

COL.  ROYER'S  SPEECH. 

j  AlJ>,E1®qUent  and  Patri°tic  Address  by 
the  President  of  the  Monument  Park 
Association. 

"ST §& 
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slopes  and  stretches  are  ,,  tei?  n?  w1k)so 
of  their  glarin<rautn  Yin  ^nf6adj"u  denuded 
consecrated  to  ”thp  colors,  the  ground 

Heroes  close  at  hand  wema°r7  °v!  dePar‘ed 
fsmthoefr  S^uylkiUCoSnty7  °f  ^ 

s€S£S»s?» 

petual  guardianshin  fh„  Hold  in  per- 
dedicated  to  the  memor^0nfUmenV^ely 
andZfor  Wh°  (0ught  aud  bled  foTfreldom 

i  &y0theindlVgence  ^odsympa  h  7' 

Srfnankted  ^Whetfi'”6011  and 

jF?£&£3HKg£ 

aws  bv"™  “S.I 

deareSBnteH  reSerVe/  ^  mLtyr 

grav  thd  nin™°nfcbn  oentur°yy  Howlvfr 

past,  andhowerermeritorfous^the^  ^ 
flees  of  its  heroes,  all  pale  Into  tej;Sac«' 
-^before  that  gigantic  and  final  struggle 
of  all  the  ages,  which  was  to  decide^hp 
survival  of  government  bv  the  people  No 
monument,  however  inagn  ficent'  in 
proportion  or  resplendent  in  artistic 
merit,  could  adequately  commemorate 

the  Union.f°Ught  and  dlCd  in  ^“r 

Aab»et»ias 

byStheefl^|^  .y%lnvSf.^nddraa 


heroic  ueeu3  or  Her  brave  mno  , 
innumerable,  history  alone  i  Wero  so 
for  their  recital.  This  event  no™n>Jpefcanc 
requires  a  brief  reference  V,  Vh’ts  aud 
prominent  facts  alone  C  6  fche  niore 

t.™rt£u‘ss°im-ir  s*-**  *«*j 

the  Union,  w  k  ™  assaiiedj 

sssstJ^'#* s* 

tapcd'anT  MIo£d  re  ‘“"'"‘ft 

resume  its  sway,  or  that 6  J,a  u  vt'ould. 
chord  of  the  IypIy-pt  „  some  reponsiye 
touched,  and  that  ^Ure,  m&ht  .vet  be 
would  be  spared  The  bfow10Vh  U?ion 
came  with  undim imfu  ,°w>'  therefore. 

first  were  dazed.  They' stemd^n  Mm  afc 
with  blanched  faepe  0cp  fPeechless 

bum  ter  capitulated  on  Aprinsth  T»mC 

extol  his  community  with  greater  rrasrm 
than  vye/  For  that  dread  holocaust  up  to 
the  firing  of  the  very  last  gun  none  eiw 
more  or  more  freely  of  her  bravest  S-  n,i 
best  Beginning, at  the  very  onset  with  at 
least  two  full  regiments,  she  fol  nlrt  1 
wi  h  one  whole  reliment  ’for  three  veTrs 

?  -PidarsuacSrn“ 

companies’  uutH  parts  °f 

calls  her  contribution  Cached"  the™ 

men  ,?f,  f°urteen  thousand  I 

nen.  Had  these  all  been  consolidated  in 

i  &£*»*  I 

rb»u| 

SiSfSssa 

Sdlci>  aJbeit  m  homely  nh rasp  “i t  I 

IF1 

-lilt,  supreme  heroism  nf  <.i  1  j-  , 
commander  to  the  humblest  private' made 

up  the  renown  of  the  whole  imilL  “e 
fmne  ofaMeiD  fcHe  giory  and  the  resplendent  ! 

FiiFStelsf# 

SS  hSS'SioSS”/11,'* 

Bun  [ 

si “•  *r35»‘®  ss  l 

at  Pctelb  te  A^e  th£  f;»»ous  mine 
wh£se  position,  ^fwthree  long  years,  ^was 
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.ue  right  thinking  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  over  a  post  of  great  dan 
jger  and  responsibility,  always  alert  and 
ready  to  contend  with  the  Confederate 
hosts  which  fought  with  Ewell  and 
Early  and  Stonewall  Jackson;  whose  end- 
|  less  round  of  battles  extended  from  the' 
j  Potomac  to  Richmond,  and  whose  tablet, 
upon  that  exalted  shrine  of  patriotism  at 
Gettysburg,  attests  its  own  glory  and  adds 
lustre  to  the  honor  of  this  great  country. 
And  her  129tb,  whose  steady  courage,  un¬ 
der  the  soldierly  bearing  of  its  veteran 
commander,  attained  the  extreme  ad- 
!  vance,  beyond  even  that  of  the  famous 
j  Irish  Brigade,  upon  the  impregnable 
I  heights  of  Fredericksburg;  and  whose 
S  sanguinary  engagement  at  Chanoellors- 
|  ville  rounded  out  a  record  unsurpassed, 

1  for  the  time  of  service,  by  any  regiment 
in  the  army.  And  the  50th,  'which  bat¬ 
tled  at  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina,  at 
;  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rapahannock, 
i  and  at  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
;  her  bayonets  formed  a  part  of  that  cordon 
*  of  steel  which  finally  removed  the  last 
obstacle  and  enabled  the  ‘-Fathers  of 
|  Waters  henceforth  to  run  un vexed  to  the 
sea.”  And,  whenever  in  the  fleeting 
.  years,  as  long  as  the  fading  colors  can  be 
discerned,  the  eye  of  man  shall  scan  the 
flag  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  it  will  be  content 
to  rest  on  that  one  talismanic  name 
alone,  the  victorious  Baiakiava  of  the 
war,  Shelbyville.  And  that  splendid  com¬ 
pany  of  the  17th  Cavalry,  to  the  energy 
and  critical  taste  of  whose  officers  anil 
men  may  be  largely  attributed  the  grace¬ 
ful  and  artistic  memorial  on  Seminary 
Ridge,  there  to  endure  as  a  fitting  expres¬ 
sion  of  ardous  campaigns  and  hard-fought 
battles.  Nor  must  we  admit  the  3rd  Cav¬ 
alry,  which  crossed  swords  with  the  troop¬ 
ers  under  the  famous  Confederate  chief¬ 
tains,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Wade  Hamp¬ 
ton.  And  the  13th  Cavalry,  and  the  28th, 
36th,  55th,  67th,  and  107th  Infantry  and 
a  host  of  others,  all  conspicuous  for  their 
prowness. 

Grand  old  Schuylkill  County !  Such,  all 
too  briefly  and  imperfectly  related,  such 
is  her  enviable  record  in  the  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honor,  the  integrity, 
and  the  existence  of  our  national  union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government. 
That  record  belongs  to  the  past,  hut  the 
generous  and  patriotic  spirit  which  in¬ 
spired  it  still  lives.  It  is  evinced  in  the 
tender  sympathy,  the  loving  care,  and 
the  lasting  remembrance  of  her  dead  and 
liivng  heroes,  and  now  finds  visible  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  suitable  monument  to 
their  honor.  Nor  did  the  seeming  tardi¬ 
ness  in  the  completion  of  the  latter  arise 
from  any  feeling  of  indifference.  On  the 
contrary,  the  delay  occasioned  frequent 
manfestations  of  impatience.  It  must 
rather  be  ascribed  to  indecision  as  to  the 
bc^t  means  to  be  employed  therein.  A 
commmunity,  which  has' poured  out  its 
blood  and  money  like  water,  could  not 
brook  a  method  so  penunetory  as  an  ap¬ 
propriation  from  the  public  treasury.  Nor 
was  it  contented  with  only  large 'dona¬ 
tions  from  the  more  wealthy  of  its  citi¬ 
zens.  The  opinion  universally  prevailed 
that  nothing  less  than  a  memorial  to  be 
erected  by  the  whole  people  would  be  a 
fitting  expression  of  their  veneration  and 
gratitude.  With  this  end  in  view,  ‘‘The 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument  Park 
Association,  ”  duly  organized  and  char¬ 
tered,  with  shares  of  one  dollar,  was 


commissioned  for  the  purpose.  haf 

sublime  faith  which  is  born  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  alone,  the  original 

he0SRat?ni?vTe-Ct°rS  °f,  the  Association  un- 
hesitatingly  incurred  an  individual  lii 
bility  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
contracts  made  immediately  after  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  before  any  solicitation 
could  be  presented  for  subscriptions.  The 
prompt  and _  liberal  response  thereafter 
fully  attested  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  and 
tlm  intense  loyalty  of  this  community.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  shares  may  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  nearly  ever/  organizatfon- 
whether  religious,  social,  civic  or  bene- 
ficial— and  in  a  multitude  of  homes 
throughout  the  county.  The  requisite 
money  was  speedily  Realized  Ty  the 
sale  shares,  supplemented  by  fairs  I 
and  other  devices,  admitting  smaller  con- 

SoaUtmDSv  itTcnS'.  .  ,VCl'ilyPthe,  People’s 
the''>1^6wyrmi^w&-^e  pennies' 
of  the  school  children.  The  sun  thus  se- 
cured  and  expended  by  the  Association, 
after  the  payment  of  every  obligation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  generous  supplemental 
j  appropriation  of  the  City  Council  for  the 
,  embellishment  of  the  adjacent  parks,  so 
greatly  enhancing  its  beauty,  aggregated 
j  over  twenty-one  thousand  dollars,"  leaving 
I  l  th,s.  account  -the  vast  amount  of 

I  fn^Ult?us  labor  always  connected  with 
i  such  enterprses 

:  0ne  aDd  a11  vied  ln  zealous  rivalrv  i 

to  aid  the  work,  it  would  be  obviously 
improper  to  designate  for  praise  any  indi- 
1  ui  ti  '  rr  ev®uany  organization,  unless  it 
Aumy  P°sts  of  surviving 
veterans,  witn  whom  the  memory  of  the 
ralien  comrades  is  a  sacred  trust.  Nor  I 
was  it  less  a  labor  of  love  with  the  noble 
women  of  the  county  who,  in  war,  like 
the  Spartan  matron  of  old,  eujoined  hus¬ 
band,  and  sou  and  brother,  either  ‘‘to  re- 

Wlth  his  shieId  or  upon  it;”  and 
Yho.  in  peace,  gave  that  loving  sympathy  ' 
and  hearty  Assistance,  without  which  the 
success  of  every  good  cause  were  well-nigh  ! 
impossible.  Of  the  directors  of  the  As- 
sociadion,  however,  upon  whom  fell  the 
major  portion  of  the  work,  justice'  de  I 
mauds  that  conspicuous  reference  be  had 
as  a  very  meagre  compensation  for  his  un¬ 
requited  toil,  to  the  continuous  and  unsel - 
fish  services,  in  season  and  out  ol  season 
or  their  distinguished  solicitor,  D.  c' 
Henning  Esq.  Nor  can  we  pass  over  un¬ 
remarked  the  constant  and  cheerful  co-on- 
eration  of  Hon.  James  B.  Reilly,  A.  $  , 
Schalek,  Esq.,  Hon.  R.  H.  Koch  and  Drs.  I 
D.  W.  Bland  and  C.  H.  Haeseler.  The 

tTwhnfT’  Tdect!’  luight  well  include  ! 
the  whole  board,  not  omitting  the  faith¬ 
ful  Secretary  Lieut.  John  A .  Sch  weers,  who  j 
was  ever  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  “his 
assiduous  and  onerous  duties.  And  E.  J 
Gaynor,  too,  who, at  his  own  single  char <rp 
provided  bountifully  for  the  thousands  of 
Grand  Army  veterans  who  journeyed 
hither  to  participate  in  the  ever  memor 
I?  unveiling  ceremonies  on  the  first  day 
I  October,  1891.  Of  one  other  coadjutor 
I  rtnmWe  5Peali,  without  fear  of  adverse  criti- 
sm-  The  Press,  so  potential  in  all  mat- 
ters  of  the  public  weal,  and  so  seldom 
rewarded  with  due  praise,  while  not  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  column  of  contributors  tor 
any  large  amount,  yet  gave  far  more  of 
time  and  money  than  any  therein  named. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Press  of  Schuylkill 
county,  in  recognition  of  a  debt  of  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude,  here  and  now  are  most 
heartily  extended,-  by  their  accredited 
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I  agent,  the  profound  thanks  of  all  the 

!  people. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  Monument  Associa- 
|  tion  places  at  your  feet  the  result  of  their 
I  labors.  The  completed  /memorial  furn¬ 
ishes  the  best  evidence  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  their  trust  has  been  executed.  For 
its  magnitude  and  artistic  beauty,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
critical  taste  and  competent  .judgment  of 
their  fellows.  But,  while  disavowing 
any  unseemly  egotism,  they  do  yet, in 
view  of  all  the  circumtances  and  condi¬ 
tions,  84^  especially  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  felicitate  themselves  upon  a  full 
measure  of  success. 

The  monument  tells  its  own  storv.  In 
a  few  well  chosen  words,  the  inscriptions 
on  the  four  faces  of  the  die  contain  an 
epitome  of  history.  “This  memorial’’  j 
recites  the  first,  “this  memorial  is  the  tri-  I 
bute  of  Schuylkill  County  to  her  brave  j 
sons  who  served  in  defense 'of  the  Union,  ' 
i  1861— 65.”  The  second  relates  that  “The! 
Washington  Artillery  and  National  Light  1 
Infantry  of  Potcsville,  246  men,  were  a  I 
part  of  the  580  Penusylvanians  who  first  ! 
arrived  for  the  defense  of  the  National 
I  Capital,  April  18th,  1861.’’  The  simple  I 
and  direct  statement  of  a  fact,  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  crowning  glory  of  all,  occupies 
the  third.  The  dazzling  statistics  show 
that  “from  a  population  of  90,000,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  county,”  including  re-enlistments 
and  excluding  drafted  men,  “during  the 
war  of  secession,  gave  to  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Union.  13,000  Volunteers.”  i 
1  While  upon  the  fourth,  from  the  pen  of 
our  gifted  companion  and  friend,  the  late 
Judge  David  B.  Green,  is  inscribed  his 
I  beautiful  and  glowing  tribute  to  the  past 
and  exhortation  for  the  future.  “Love, 
j  iionor,  renown,  and  lasting  remembrance 
I  lor  those  who  fought  for  (reedom  and  an 
imperilled  country.  May  posterity  profit 
by  their  example.”  “Dulce  et  decorum  I 
est  pro  patria  mori.  ’  ’ 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  four  sides  of  the  base — “Fort  I 
Sumter,  Emancipation,  Gettysburg  and 
Appomattox,”  which,  taken  in  logical  se^ 
quence,  are  so  full  of  significance.  Tb&l 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  firing  I: 
upon  Sumter  was  fraugiit  with  disasters 
and  full  of  doubt  and  dismay.  But  when 
the  immortal  Lincoln  made  the  bondsman 
free;  when  “liberty  and  union,  now  and 
forever.”  became  “one  and  inseperable,  ” 
then  the  very  sun,  moon  and  stars  in 
their  courses,  the  longing  hopes  and  ar¬ 
dent  prayers  of  all  mankind  fought  for  the  1 
Union.  And,  even  if  the  conflict  had  out-  i 
j  lasted  the  century,  no  human  power  could  ! 
have  prevented  the  culminating  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  nor  have  retarded  the  tide  of 
victory  which  from  thence  surged  onward 
and  upward  until  it  overwhelmed  the  foe 
at  Appomattox. 

And  now,  Gentlemen  of  the  Citv  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Pottsville  1  “The  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Monument  Park  Association,” 
by  its  official  representatives,  returns, 
through  your  honorable  body,  to  the  peo- 
j  pie  at  large,  the  high  trust  s  i  generously 
j  and  implicitly  imposed  upon  it.  Your 
j  fellow  citizens  of  the  entire  county,  with- 
i  out  a  dissenting  voice,  hereby  make  you 
the  depository  of  this  memorial.  This 
deed  iu  fee  simple,  legally  executed  by 
the  proper  officers  of  said  Association,  un¬ 
der  the  corporate  seal  thereof,  together 
with  the  accompanying  document,  con- 
veys  to  you  in  perpetuity  all  the  right, 


title,  aiid  intel’CSt  in  and  to  this  boautiL 
and  priceless  property.  The  ground  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  monument  and  adjacent 
parks,  now  consecrated  to  our  martyr 
dead,  was  originally  ceded  by  your  body 
for  the  purpose,  and  its  final  embellish¬ 
ment  was  the  result  of  your  own  liberal 
appropriation.  It  is  located  iu  the  public 
square  of  the  city  of  which  yo  are  the 
chosen  guardians,  in  itself  a'  sufficient 
guarantee,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of 
your  trust  will  naturally  be  stimulated 
by  local  pride.  Superaded  to  these  con¬ 
siderations,  the  willing  and  cheerful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Chis  self-imposed  burden,  cred¬ 
itable  alike  to  your  public  spirit  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  inspires  the  happy  belief  that 
this  sacred  shrine  will  be  guarded  with 
watchful  .care  by  you  and  your  successors 
to  remote  ages.  , 

The  renowned  Athenian  orator,  Peri¬ 
cles,  when  speaking  in  the  funeral  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  in  the  First 
Peloponnesian  War,  in  a  transport  of  elo¬ 
quence,  exclaimed  “The  whole  earth  is 
the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men, ’’and, 
let  us  add,  their  fame  is  the  heritage  of 
all  time.  Far  be  I  from  doing  injustice 
to  the  glorious  deeds  and  stupendous 
sacrifices  which  have  entitled  other  com¬ 
munities  to  the  highest  reward  in  the  gift 
of  a  grateful  country.  But  all  will,  1  am 
sure,  heartily  concur  with  us  in  saying  j 
that  wherever  or  whenever,  here  or  here¬ 
after,  the  records  of  the  “War  for  the 
Union”  shall  be  read,  the  reader  will  ad-  j 
mire  more,  and  tarry  longer  over  no  page  I 
than  that  which  tells  of  the  patriotism  ' 
of  Schuylkill  County. 

Monuments  fade  and  crumble  into  dust.  | 
Fame  alone  can  withstand  the  fierce  ar¬ 
tillery  of  time.  But  that  this  memorial  I 
shall  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  inspire  1 
future  generations,  so. long  as  granite  and 
bronze  may  endure,  is  the  united  and  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  of  us  all. 
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Bate,  . 


Title  Passed  for  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Hotel  Property. 


DATES  BUCK  NEARLY  II  CENTURY  AND  II  HALF 


' /  '  '  *■'  /  i 

original  Warrant  Was  for  a  Tract 

of  200  Acres,  Including  a  Large 
Spruce  Swamp  —  Has  Changed 
Hands  Many  Times. 


The  abstract  of  title  to  the  property  on 
which  the  Merchants  hotel  now  stands, 
the  deed  for  which  was  delivered  yester¬ 
day  by  Jesse  Drumheller  and  his  wife 
to  Thomas  G.  Allan,  contains  some  very 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  early  his-  j 
tory  of  Pottsville.  It  is  a  voluminous 
document  containing  about  40  type-writ¬ 
ten  pages  and  several  maps.  It  goes  back 
to  July  29,  1751,  when  Edmund  Physic 
obtained  a  warrant  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  200  acres  of  land,  including  a 
large  spruce  swamp,  about  four  or  six 
miles  from  James  Boone’s  land  on  the 
Schuylkill  river  in  the  County  of  .Lan¬ 
caster.  Later  Arthur  St.  Clair  came  into 
possession  of  ten  tracts  of  this  land. 

In  May,  1788,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  by  deed 
conveyed  the  land  to  Samuel  Pott.  By 
the  terms  of  the  latter’s  will,  dated  March 
5,  1793,  the  tep  tracts  passed  to  .T  >hn 
Pott,  who,  in  1815,  laid  out  the  town  of 
Pottsville.  The  tract,  of  which  the  hotel 
site  is  a  portion,  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  grantees  ana  heirs  and  their 
grantees  until  the  present  day. 

*  Lot  8,  which  was  bounded  by  a  street 
called  Centre  street,  in  the  rear  by  a 
twenty-foot  alley  (now  Second  street)  and 
northwesterly  by  a  street  called  Mahan- 
tongo  street,  was  deed  on  March  20,  1816, 
by  John  Pott  and  wife  to  James  R.  Hub- 
ley.  On  April  13,  1825,  Lot  7  was  deeded 
to  John  Straueh.  These  are  the  two  lots 
occupied  by  the  hotel  property.  Later 
Samuel  Sillyman  came  Into  possession  of 
the  property.  On  May  1,  1830,  the  prop¬ 
erty  passed  to  Gaius  Moore  and  this  deed 
shows  that  there  was  a  two-story  frame 
hotel,  known  as  the  White  'Horse  Tavern 
on  the  premises. 

From  this  date  until  1859  the  property 
changed  hands  several  times.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  1  of  the  latter  year  William  Matz  be¬ 
came  the  owner.  He  died  intestate  on 
July  29,  1865,  leaving  among  his  heirs  a 
daughter,  Amelia  Catharine,  who  was 
married  to  Jesse  Drumheller.  The  mat¬ 
ter  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  the 
courts  and  on  October  18,  1866,  Mr.  Drum¬ 
heller  secured  possession  of  the  property 
at  the  appraisement  which  was  $34,006. 
He  retained  possession  of  it  until  the  con¬ 
veyance  yesterday. 

The  hotel  has  had  a  large  number  of 
landlords,  but  it  has  never  borne  but  two 
names.  It  whs  known  as  the  White  Horse 
!  Tavern  until  some  time  in  the  sixties 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Hotel. 

The  plot  conveyed  by  the  deed  is  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape.  It  has  a  frontage  of  74  feet 
on  Centre  street.  The  line  then  runs  west 
along  Mahantongo  street  99  feet,  nine 
inches  to  the  alley  leading  to  Quinn’s ,! 
Stables,  thence  south  40  feet,  thence  west 
69  feet,  six  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  building  and  M.  R.  Spohn’s 


ineaOharKct,  to  .fesse  Urumheller’s  dwell¬ 
ing;  thence  south  53  feet,  two  inches,  , 
thence  west  71  feet  to  Second  street,  southl 
on  Second  street  29  feet,  thence -east  146) 
feet,  thence  north  49  feet,  three  inches,  in 
the  rear  of  J.  C.  Bright’s  building  thence 
east  85  feet  to  Centre  street 
Mr.  Allan  is  not  ready  to  unfold  his 
plans  for  the  new  hotel.  Architect  Reilly 
is  hard  at  work  on  them  but  will  not  be 
able  to  report  for  some  time.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  six  stories  in  height  and  that 
’s  about  all  Mr.  Allan  can  tell  at  present. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Allan  or  have  been 
guests  as  the  Merchants  are  willing  to 
bet  that  it  will  be  a  model  and  thoroughly 
modern. 


From, 
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Captain  D.  C.  Henning’s  Latest 
Contribution  on  the 
County’s  Early 
History. 
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A  WEIRD.  TALE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 
FILLED  WITH  EARLY  SUPERSTI¬ 
TION  AND  FOLK-LOVE 


THE  SONG  Of  THE  SEVEN  CORN  MAIDENS. 

The  Talking  Pine  Sing  This  Mythological 
Song  to  the  Last  Indian  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  Range  as  He  Reclines  Under  Its  Spread¬ 
ing  Boughs-The  Wolf  and  the  Part  He  I 
Played  in  the  Superstitions  Fancies  of  the 


Early  Settlers— The  People  of  the  Dew  Form 
a  Part  of  This  Strange  Tale  of  the  Days 
When  the  Farmer  Carried  His  Gnn  Strapped 
to  His  Back  as  He  Worked  in  the  Field. 


“We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made ! 
of.” 

According  to  the  literature  of  every  na¬ 
tion  every  land  was  supposed  at  one  time 
to  have  been  peopled  with  giants,  mon¬ 
ster  animals  and  reptiles,  and  by  mythical 
people  of  every  description.  The  thought 
seems  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  human  na¬ 
ture  especially  during  that  period  before 
the  higher  mental  and  moral  attributes 
of  man  have  been  developed.  We  of  this 
day  know  that  when  it  is  once  implanted 
in  the  fertile  soil  of  human  nature  how 
firm  a  hold  it  has  and  how  hard  it  is  to 
eradicate  it. 

The  ancient  Grecian  lover  of  his  still 
more  ancient  history  must  needs  have  read 
of  the  adventure  of  one  of  his  great  ances¬ 
tors  Jason,  who  with  his  50  followers 
sailed  far  into  the  Eastern  seas  to  wrest 
from  King  Aetes  and  again  from  its  keep¬ 
er,  the  terrible  dragon,  the  Golden  Fleece.  . 
How,  that  to  appease  the  King  he  must 
harness  and  yoke  two  bulls  snorting  with 
fire,  and  with  feet  of  brass,  and  to  plow 
with  them  a  field  and  then  sow  it  with 
dragon’s  teeth,  and  that  when  these  rip-  1 
ened  they  endeavored  to  overthrow  him.  I 
How,  that  when  he  had  overcome  these  he1 
|  had  still  the  terrible  dragon  to  overcome,  i 
|  All  of  which  he  accomplished  by  invok-  I 
ing  the  goddess  Aphrodite  to  send  Cupid  ! 

!  to  melt  the  heart  of  Medea,  the  King’s 
i  daughter  with  love  for  Jason,  whose  sup¬ 
ernatural  powers  enabled  him  to  surmount 
I  these  difficulties  and  to  carry  off  the  ? 
golden  fleece  to  his  people.  The  Argon- 
atic  legend  recounting  these  adventures  is 
j  the  most  ancient  classic  of  Greek  litera- 
|  ture.  The  Scandinavian  Teutons  of  Medi- 
I  aeval  times  had  ever  to  sing  of  the  prow- 
!  ess  of  their  demigod  ancestry  in  their  anni- 
|  hilation  of  the  monster  reptiles  with 
I  wings  and  speaking  tongues,  that  infested 
their  lakes  and  forests.  The  Sagas  of  the 
Volsungs  and  the  numerous  Aedda  found 
I recorded  on  stones  and  the  skins  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  on  other  permanent  substances, 

1  still  testify  to  this.  The  earliest  German 
i classic,  the  “Nibelungenlied  Lied”  and 
i  still  the  greatest  epic  in  that  literature 
(records  the  overthrow  of  the  dragons  of 
the  Rhine  by  Seigfried  the  hero  and 
lover.  The  most  ancient  volume  of  ! 
English  literature,  and  with  but  two 
minor  exceptions,  the  very  earliest  Eng¬ 
lish  writing  now  extant,  is  the  great  epic 
“Boewulf”  which  consists  mainly  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  high  and  mighty  prowess 
!  of  the  hero  after  whom  the  poem  is 
i  named,  in  slaughtering  the  monster 
J  dragon  Grendel  and  its  or  his  mother. 
There  would  be  no  literature  or  history 
of  Beowulf  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
these  perilous  adventures  were  to  be  re¬ 
lated  by  the  scop,  who  wrote  it. 

How  many  hundred  or  thousand  years 
our  ancestors  believed  in  these  things 
probably  no  history  will  ever  tell  us,  but  1 
it  must  have  been  a  long  time  or  we  ! 
would  not  find  human  nature  among  an 
original  or  simple  people  at  this  late  day 
a  soil  so  fertile  in  the  belief  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  We  must  not  laugh  at  these  , 
ijnyths  and  beliefs  of  our  heathen  ancestors 


At  least  not  soTong  as  we  celebrate  theS 
names  of  their  deities  in  every  day  life  as  ’ 
we  still  do.  That  day  of  the  week  which 
we  call  Tuesday,  we  name  after  their 
(god,  “Ty,  ”  the  brave,  the  patron  of  war 
and  of  honor;  Wednesday  we  name  after 
their  great  all-father  god  “Wodin,  ”  the 
god  of  the  air  and  the  sky ;  Thursday, 
after  “Thor”  the  thunder  god,  the  strong, 
the  god  of  fire,  and  Friday  commemorates 
the  goddess  “Freya,  ”  the  wife  of  Wodin, 
the  mother  of  Thor,  the  spirit  of  air,  the 
protector  of  children  and  ruler  of  the 
world  of  the  dead.  With  these  and  like 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the  super¬ 
natural  and  the  unreal  the  writer  sought 
to  entertain  his  Ancient  friend  who  has 
at  various  times  so  kindly  entertained 
and  enlightened  him  as  he  has  already 
observed  in  several  former  numbers  of 
these  papers.  He  thought,  too,  that  he 
might  in  this  wise  without  arousing  her 
suspicion  lead  her  into  a  reminiscent  and 
conversational  mood  and  direct  her  line 
of  thought  into  the  more  weird  field  of 
superstition  and  the  supernatural.  In 
(this  he  succeeded,  and  drawing1  her  chair 
j  nearer  her  accustomed  place  at  the  open 
fire  hearth,  and  closing  her  work  basket 
she  set  it  aside,  holding  still  in  her  hand 
a  long  crochetting  needle  of  tortoise  shell 
which  she  gracefully  waived  about  her  as 
if  it  were  a  wand  whose  magic  power 
might  by  a  simple  touch  unlock  the  gates 
that  shut  away  the  unrecorded 
past  and  permit  us  to  wan¬ 
der  into  those  forbidden  realms. 

1 1 1  am  a  plain  every  day  woman,  ’  ’  said 
she,  “brought  up  under,, the  most  early  in¬ 
fluences  and  beliefs  of  the  people,  who 
live  in  the  Blue  Mountain  region.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  my  beliefs  in  my 
earlier  days  underthe  tutorage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  about  me,  I  have  since  im¬ 
bibed  more  liberal  views,  although  there 
are  many  things  which  seemed  unreal 
then  and  that  come  under  my  observation 
which  are  inexplicable  to  mo  even  at  this 
day.  However  much  my  beliefs  may  have 
changed  I  can  not  however  help  thinking 
of  those  things  which  aroused  our  wonder 
and  fear  in  the  earlier  days  of  those  set¬ 
tlements. 

When  I  was  a  child,  there  were  still  re¬ 
maining  in  these  mountains  a  remnant  of 
the  large  droves  of  wolves  that  were  wont 
to  infest  these  forests,  in  earlier  times.  It 
was  said  that  their  numbers  were  reduced 
far  more  greatly  from  disease  contracted 
from  devouring  the  diseased  carcasses  of 
dead  horses  returned  from  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  and  1812  than  from  any  other 
cause.  However,  as  the  wolf  family  grew 
smaller  he  became  more  mythical  and  had 
imparted  to  him  attributes  which  he 
never  possessed  in  reality.  Because  of  his 
marauding  and  ruthless  nature  he  was 
more  to  be  feared  even  than  the  cata¬ 
mount  or  panther  as  these  had  their  regu¬ 
lar  haunts  where  their  presence  might  be 
always  known,  but  the  wolf  was  a  tramp 
and  might  be  ever  present,  especially  in 
the  night  time.  He  was  invested  with 
wonderful  and  mysterious  powers.  He 
could  cause  the  cows  to  refuse  milk  He 
could  lead  the  swine  astray,  and  he 
seemed  at  all  times  to  be  in  league  with 
the  evil  one.  He  was  said  to  be  "presided 
over  by  an  anomalous  King,  the  great 
sevenhorned  beast,  part  wolf,  part  bear 
and  part  panther,  but  larger  than  any  of 
these. 

This  leader  would  call  them  together 


,'HrSTi  their  concerted  fibwls  would  pressage 
’  the  storm.  He  would  bring  them  together 
after  their  foraging'  expeditions  m  the 
llower  countries  vvt«  ended,  and  then 
they  would  prepare'  the  banquet  on  the 
(  mountaintops.  The  cog  that  we  would 
'  see  rising  from  and  over  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  was  the /steam  pouring  from 
their  kettles  as  they  were  cooking  the 
milk  broth  for  their  young.  The  fungus 
growths  along  old  logs  and  stumps  in 
their  phosphorescent  glow  were  the  glar¬ 
ing  eyeballs  of  the  these  angry  monsters. 
The  howling  winds  of  the  forests  carried 
their  shouts  of  defiance  at  the  efforts  of 
,  man  to  dethrone’them  from  their  ancient 
demesne. 

Nor  did  this  king  of  beasts  always  re¬ 
main  in  his  mountain  fastnesses,  but 
more  than  once  when  the  ungodly  would 
;  meet  in  conspiracy  to  do  wrong  or  were 
engaged  in  unholy  pursuits,  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  night,  he  was  seen  to  glare  in¬ 
to  the  chamber,  throe  gh  some  unshuttered 
window  or  unbarred  doorway,  or  if  such 
meeting  were  held  in  some  forest  nook 
then  he  might  be  seen  crouching  behind 
a  rock  or  stump  or  in  the  overhanging 
branches  of  a  tree,  with  the  invariable  re¬ 
sult  of  ending  the  proceedings,  and  of 
causing  the  dispersing  of  such  unlawful 
assemblages. 

This  beast  exerted  an  influence  over 
many  and  especially  the  younger  people, 
more  potent  even  than  the  command  of  a 
parent.  He  hastened  many  a  footstep 
on  its  homeward  way  in  the  early  even¬ 
ing,  and  he  prevented  many  a  night  ex¬ 
pedition  that  might  otherwise  have  work¬ 
ed  harm  to  others.  I  have  not  in  recent 
years  heard  whether  fancy  still  provides 
him  a  home  in  these  mountains  or  no, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  still  many 
people  living  along  these  mountains  who 
,j  know  of  the  fame  of  this  wonderful  beast 
that  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
fancy  of  the  youth  and  the  unlettered  of 
ye  olden  time. 

At  so  late  a  day  as  in  my  early  youth 
when  the  fireside  tale  of  the  trials  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  earlier  days  were  yet  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  the  victims,  with  here  and 
there  one  of  those  latter  still  able  to  relate 
them  first  handed,  many  of  these  myths 
became  so  interwoven  with  actual  history 
that  many  could  not  distinguish  where 
the  real  history  ended  and  the  unreal  and 
mythical  began,  so  that  frequently  all 
was  accepted  as  truth  by  many  of  the  wil¬ 
ling  ears  that  heard  them.  Although  the 
years  of  discretion  have  taught  those  of 
us  who  survived  these  earlier  days  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  unreal  from  the  true,  yeti 
do  not  wish  ever  to  forget  the  one  without 
the  other.  And  even  to  this  day  I  never 
revisit  these  scenes  without  the  thought 
first  of  the  romauce  of  these  mountains 
before  I  think  of  their  truthful  history. 

These  mountains  have  harbored  for 
many  years  another  supernatural  being, 
whose  personality  will  remain  with  them 
forever.  The  very  nature  of  his  parent- 
age  must  make  this  his  home  torever. 

|  The  Indian  “Wraith  ’  or  “Spirit”  springs 
from  a  most  nature  and  legitimate  par¬ 
entage.  These  streai:  s  must  be  dried,  these 
forests  must  be  cut  down  and  destroyed 
and  these  everlastir  g  mountains  must  be 
levelled  down  into  the  open  plain  before 
his  death  song  may  be  sung.  These  cav- 
‘  ernous  mountains  s  iggested  his  dwelling 
place.  The  counties  s  ages  of  Indian  hab¬ 
itation  and  sojournment  conceived  him. 


In  these  mountain  fastnesses  where  tne 
Indian  might  hold  converse  with  nature— 
where  he  might  be  in  nearer  relation  with 
the  elements  and  therefore  in  a  closer  com¬ 
munion  with  his  sylvan  God,  he  would 
be  expected  to  have  his  birth.  Here,  after 
the  fertile  valleys  to  the  eastward  had 
been  settled  by  the  white  man,  his  paths 
and  his  forests  destroyed,  his  hunting 
ground  laid  waste,  he  would  brood  over 
his  misfortunes,  over  the  inevitable  fate 
that  must  then  already  have  stared  him 
in  the  face.  Here,  when  imaginary  and 
real  wrongs  had  planted  malice  and  mur¬ 
der  in  his  heart,  here  must  his  war  dance 
begin  and  here  he  first  marked  his  trail 
in  blood.  From  these  peaks  he  cast  the 
last  glance  at  the  only  permanent  home  , 
he  ever  had.  To  these  scenes  did  his 
thoughts  revert  until  the  last  remnants 
of  his  tribe  found  lonely  graves  in  the  far 
western  lands  which  to  them  had  been  an  I 
unknown  country. 

These  forbidding  looking  mountains 
were  far  more  than  fifty  years  the  line  be¬ 
tween  civilization  and  barbarism,  Chris-  , 
tianity  and  heathendom.  Nearly  two  gen-  i 
erations  were  born  and  passed  away  look-  | 
ing  upon  the  crests  of  these  mountains  as 
the  line  between  day  and  night,  light  | 
and  darkness.  What  could  be  more  nat-  | 
ural  then  than  the  growth  of  a  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  these  early  settlers,  that 
all  that  lay  beyond  was  mystery,  envelop¬ 
ed  in  a  cloud  of  conjecture  and  therefore 
of  unrealism.  And  what  more  natural 
than  that  out  of  all  these  things  should 
grow  a  mythical  personality  a  spirit  of  the 
mountains,  wnose  realm  would  be  its 
entire  length  and  surroundings.  The 
Rhine,  the  Black  forest,  the  Hartz  moun¬ 
tains  and  many  other  scenes  in  their  fath¬ 
erland  were  peopled  with  the  mythical 
and  the  unreal.  Soy  with  all  these  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  dread  and  the  fear,  which 
these  mountains  so  often  inspired,  for  at 
times  they  seemed  to  give  birth  to  the 
very  demons  in  human  form  who  destroy¬ 
ed  their  people  and  their  homes,  must  have 
peopled  these  mountains  with  these  spir¬ 
its  of  air,  the  chief  of  which,  and  around 
which  all  others  were  as  subsidiary,  was 
the  incarnation  of  the  Indian  traits  of 
character  as  developed  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  master  in  cruelty  and  murder,  the 
Indian  “Wraith”  or  “Spirit”  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  in  the  early  days 
after  the  Indian  left  this  region  and  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  cruel  wars  that  they 
carried  on  through  these  mountain  regions, 
they  were  wont  to  come  here  on  visits  to 
their  former  homes,  and  that  they  would 
rekindle  their  council  fires  in  these  moun¬ 
tains  and  would  hold  ceremonies  in  what 
seemed  to  be  to  them  hallowed  places. 
That  they  would  visit  the  graves  of  those, 
who  had  died  in  peace,  or  had  fallen  dur¬ 
ing  their  wars,  and  that  they  would  wor¬ 
ship  their  God  spirit  here,  their  Manitou 
or  All  father.  Doubtless  the  observation 
of  such  customs  would  play  upon  the  im¬ 
agination  of  these  early  settlers  and  would 
help  create  in  their  mind  a  supernatural 
presence  among  the  scenes  of  their  early 
trials  and  sufferings. 

It  can,  therefore,  bje  readily  seen  that  in 
my  early  days  these1  mountains  were,  to 
the  minds  of  many  of  those,  who  then 
lived  here,  not  only  a  land  of  wonderment 
but  of  awe,  nor  has  this  feeling  entirely 
passed  away,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  will 
ever  pass  away.  Generation  after  genera-  j 
tionw  will  tell  thg_tale  with  greater  or, 


f 


less  veneration  as  thSy  may  believe  that 
they  once  were  true  or  false,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  Indian  spirit  seems  to  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  home  or  habitation.  All  the 
mountain  is  his  home.  He  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  seen  and  heard  about  the  old  In¬ 
dian  graves,  or  along  the  ancient  Indian 
paths.  Sometimes  his  cries  might  be 
heard  in  the  valleys  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains  and  near  human  habitations. 

,  To  see  him  while  on  an  adventure  boded 
|  ill-luck.  The  hunter,  if  he  would  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
would  cease  his  quest  for  game,  for  in  fear 
I  of  this  spirit,  the  game  would  remain  in 
hiding.  His  cries  in  the  night  time  boded 
evil,  especially  upon  that  person  or  that 
household  that  heard  him.  The  whisper 
ing  pine,  the  tree  that  was  wont  to  relate 
|  to  the  aborigine  ms  origin  and  his  my¬ 
thology,  was  his  frequent  companion  and 
oft  might  he  be  seen  or  heard  underneath 
its  sheltering  branches,  as  if  holding  con¬ 
verse  with  kindred  spirits,  that  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  expression  to  their  wild  fan¬ 
cies  in  the  voice  of  the  tines  on  the 
branches  from  which  they  sprung  as  they 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  in  the  wind,  or  the 
tornado.  When  the  dark  clouds  of  the 
coming  storm  king  lowered  over  these 
mountains  then,  with  whoop  and  yell  did 
he  seem  to  mount  the  wind  and  ride  it 
down  from  the  mountain  top  into  the  val  ¬ 
leys  below  and  then  careering  over  hill 
and  dale  he  would  guide  it  on  its  path  of 
destruction  and  devastation.  When  the 
I  pestilence  came  then  would  he  seem  to 
I  stand  afar  off  and  direct  its  course  to  the 


humble  home  of  the  cottager  whose  ruth¬ 
less  hand  had  struck  down  his  forests  and 
his  hiding  places.  Was  there  a  murder 
:  committed  in  these  mountain  fastnesses 
or  in  the  valleys  that  skirted  these  moun¬ 
tains,  then  the  observant  mountaineer 
:  would  say,  “Ah,  that  was  to  have  been 
expected,  did  you  not  hear  the  cry  of  the 
Indian  from  yonder  hill  top  just  as  the 
night  bird  was  sounding  his  ho!  ho!  in 
the  glen  at  the  head  of  the  valley  that  de¬ 
scends  down  the  irregular  sides  of  the 
mountains.”  What  recKless  wight  could 
it  be  that  would  not  refrain  from  the 
perils  of  these  mountains  when  this  in¬ 
fallible  monitor  of  evil  was  abroad'? 


When  that  ceaseless  war  with  his  people 
which  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  years 
first  opened  upon  these  mountains  then 
did  he  seem  ever  abroad.  His  whoops  and 
his  yells  as  he  danced  his  spirit  dances  on 
the  mountain  tops  and  in  the  valleys  rent 
the  air  and  filled  all  the  land  with  alarm, 
and  after  his  children  had  revelled  in 
their  carnival  of  blood  he  would  hide 
j  again  for  awhile  as  if  satiated,  only  to 
return  for  fresh  levies  of  sacrifice  and  of 
spoil  until  the  people  were  again  driven 
from  their  smoking  houses  to  a  refuge  far 
away  from  the  scenes  of  his  death  dealing 
j  vengeance.  When  the  call  to  arms  in  1776 
brought  out  the  mustering  squadrons 
among  the  settlements  how  sat  he  en¬ 
throned  in  these  mountains  and  laughed 
in  his  glee  at  the  sight  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  patriotic  father,  the  heroic  mother, 
the  wife,  the  sweetheart,  the  brother  and 
the  sister  at  their  partings  with  their 
loved  ones  never  to  be  seen  more  by  them 
upon  this  earth.  Here  would,  as  each 
battle  was  fought,  be  fresh  occasion  for 
him  to  sound  the  alarm  of  woe  and  deso¬ 
lation  among  the  enemies  of  his  race. 
“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  he  when  the  flower  of 


the  land,  the  ancient  .Pennsylvania  line 
wavered  at  Long  Island,  at  Brandywine, 
at  Germantown,  when  there  were  no 
longer  reserves  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  death  while  forming  a 
living  wall  to  shield  our  liberty.  “Ho, 
ho,”  would  he  laugh,  when  the  sorrowing 
sons  and  daughters  of  liberty  would  bend 
over  the  tomb  of  one  of  those  that  these 
valleys  contributed  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  our  country.  And  then  came  he 
during  the  war  of  1812.  His  form  was  a 
terror  to  the  people  and  his  voice  was  a 
blight  in  the  land. 

He  was  not  always  thus,  nor  to  all  peo¬ 
ple.  Tradition  tells  us  that  an  ancient 
Indian,  who  remained  living  here  in 
these  mountains  among  the  scenes  of 
civilization  rather  than  follow  after  the 
unknown  fate  of  his  tribe  and  who  be¬ 
came  very  well  known  among  the  white 
people  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  named 
the  “  Ranger,  ”  the  Ganger  in  German, 
would  frequently  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain.  This  Indian  would  at  times 
seclude  himself  in  these  mountains  for  so 
long  a  period  that  he  would  be  supposed 
dead  until  hunger  or  inclination  would 
bring  him  into  the  settlement  again, 
there  to  remain  only  long  enough  to  re¬ 
cuperate  and  then  he  would  start  on  his 
journeys  through  [the  mountains  again. 
On  one  occasion  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  settlements  the  old  Indian  related  how 
he  had  gone  up  into  the  mountain  and 
had  made  himself  a  couch  of  some  boughs 
and  leaves  under  a  great  pine  tree  upon 
which  he  lay  reclining  for  many  hours. 
That  while  lying  there  a  sound  of  the 
rushing  of  winds  awoke  him  from  slum¬ 
ber  ;  that  after  he  had  thoroughly  awak¬ 
ened  and  upon  looking  around  he  tound 
that  he  was  not  alone,  but  that  the  Indian 
spirit  was  seated  not  far  away  from  him 
with  his  back  turned  towards  him.  That 
he  sat  on  a  mossy  stone  with  his  hands 
clasped  about  his  knees  upon  which 
rested  his  chin,  and  thus  he  sat  until 
nightfall  when  the  pale  horned  moon  was 
looking  down  upon  them  from  her  course 
in  the  higher  western  heavens. 

Presently  he  heard  the  spirit  voice  as  it 
called  out,  “Tell  me  then,  thou  storm 
monarch,  the  tale  of  the  Corn  Maidens. 
Tell  it  to  me  that  I  may  dream  of  it.  My 
people  are  all  fled  from  the  corn  valleys 
below,  their  remnants  are  scattered  by 
the  w  inds  that  blow  over  western  lake 
and  prairie.  Sing  to  me  the  song  of  the 
Corn  Maidens,  and  how  they  came  into 
the  land  of  my  people.  ”  “  This  was  a 

whispering  pine,  ”  said  the  Hanger,  and 
it  answered.  The  pine  answerqd,  “Why 
sing  to  you  the  song  of  the  Corn  Maidens, 
thou  lonely  spirit  of  the  mountain?  Your 
braves  are  no  more,  your  women,  the 
daughters  of  your  tribe  plant  no  more  the 
corn  in  the  girdled' forests,  they  weep  for 
the  unreturning  brave.  But  I  will  sing 
for  you  the  Corn  Song  that  you  may  sing 
it  to  the  winds:  that  it  may  not  be  lost  ' 
!  forever.  ’  ’  _  Then  the  pine  in  a  gentle, 
musical  voice  sang,  and  the  wind  seemed 
to  keep  a  harmonious  sound  with  the 
treble  of  its  voice : 

“Out  of  the  East  came  Paigatuma  of 
the  all  colored  flowers,  (God  of  the  sea- 
s®s)  followed  by  his  train,  and  he  touch - 
e<}  ,  . e  P'anfs  with  the  refreshing  breath 
of  his  flute,  and  his  train  disappeared  in 
-  i?  °f  the  morning.  As- they  van-  , 

lshecl  Paigatuma  turned  to  where,  full  in 
A  rising  sun,  stood  the  seven  I 
I  plants  Lithe  and  tall  stood  he  there  be-  I 


sl(ld  them  like  a  far  journeyer  ami  said  to 
tho  awed  watchers : 

“Lo,  ye  children  of  men  and  the  Mother, 
Ye  Brothers  of  Seed, 

Elder,  younger 

Behold  the  Seed  plants  of  all  seeds ! 

The  grass  seeds  ye  planted,  in  secret, 

Were  seen  of  the  stars  and  the  regions, 
Are  shown  in  the  forms  of  these  tassels  ! 
The  plumes  that  ye  planted  beside  them 
Were  felt  in  the  far  away  spaces, 

Are  shown  in  the  forms  of  their  leaf 
blades ! 

But  the  seeds  that  ye  see  .  growing  from 
them, 

Is  the  gift  of  my  seven  bright  maidens 
The  stars  of  the  bouse  of  my  children  ! 
Look  well,  that  ye  cherish  their  persons, 
A  or  change  ye  the  gift  of  their  being, — 
As  ferti  le  of  flesh  for  all  men 
To  the  bearing  of  children  for  men 
Lest  ye  lose  them  to  seek  them  in  vain ! 
Be  ye  brothers  ye  people,  and  people; 

Be  ye  happy  ye  Priests  of  the  Corn ! 

Lo !  the  seeds  of  all  plants  is  born ! 

Then  spoke  the  ancient  of  the  people  of 
:  the  Dew  in  the  place  of  Paigatuna : 

|  Behold  the  fulfillment  of  work  ye  began ! 
Ears  fully  gifted  with  fruitage  of  Kernels 
i  -y  the  warmth  of  our  maidens 
in  embrace  with  your  Rain  youth; 

!  The  seed  of  their  persons 
il  Ah  wrapt  in  soft  garments 
I  Anti  draped  with  the  hair 
:  Of  their  full  generation; 

I  All  proportioned  and  formed 
By  the  touch  of  the  Dew  God ; 

'  Made  complete  and  mature 
By  tho  touch  of  the  Time  God; 

Ripened  fully  as  food, 
j  By  the  touch  of  the  Fire  God ! 

First,  yet  last  of  them  all 
Is  the  plant  of  the  Middle — 

With  its  seven-fold  Kernels 
And  hues  of  the  embers— 

Is  the  corn  of  all  regions, 

The  I-to-pa-rah-na-kwe ! 

Yet  the  earlit.-t  quickened 
i  By  the  eldest  Corn  Maiden, 

Is  the  Corn  of  the  North  land; 

Made  yellow  by  dame  light— 

The  hue  of  the  north  sky, 

Seen  in  winter  or  gloaming,— 

Is  the  Strong  Hlup-tsi-kwa-kwe! 

Then  the  corn  of  the  West  land 
By  the  next  Sister  quickened,-^ 

Made  blue  by  the  smoke-light, — 

Is  hued  like  the  ocean 
Or  shadows  of  evening, — 

The  rich  Hli-a-kwa-kwe ! 

Next  the  corn  of  the  south  land, 

By  the  third  sister  quickened, 

Is  red,  like  the  flowers 
And  fruitage  of  Summer- 
Made  so  by  the  brand  light— 

Is  the  sweet  Shy  Keya-na-kwe! 

Next  the  corn  of  the'  East  land 
The  fourth  sister  quickened, 

Is  white,  like  the  milk 
Which  we  drink  in  the  morning 
Of  life;  like  the  light 
Of  the  dawniDg  each  morning— 

Made  so  by  full  fire-light—  {J  E  j.  £££ 
Is  the  pure  K’o-ha-kua-kwe 
Next  the  corn  of  the  Zenith, 

The  fifth  sister  quickened, 

Is  streaked  like  the  sky, 

Vith  the  clouds  and  the  rain-bow — 
lade  so  by  the  spark -light 
i  the  hard  K’u-chu-a-kwe ! 
ud  next  is  the  corn  of 
le  dark  lower  regions 


TRT sixth  sister  quickened; 

Is  black  like  the  depths  of 
The  earth  it  emerged  from— 
Made  so  by  the  heat-light— 

Is  the  soft  Kwi-ni-kwa-kwe^ 

Last  as  first  is  the  mid-most" 
Quickened  first  by  the  seventh 
Of  a1 1  the  Corn  Maidens;  Af. 
Bearing  grains  of  each  color—"  L; 
Made  so  by  the  embers-*-  S  .EL- 
And  seed  of  them  all  A 


It  is  well  brothers  younger  1 
Dwell  in  peace  by  our  firesides. 
Guard  the  seeds  of  our  maidens, 
Each  kind  as  ye  see  it, 

Apart  from  the  others, 

And  by  lovingly  toiling, 

And  by  toiling  and  loving 
Men  win  the  full  favor 
And  hearts  of  their  maidens." 

So,  from  year  unto  year 
Shall  ye  win  by  your  watching, 
And  power  of  beseeching, 

And  care  for  the  corn  flesh,  f!  tr." 
The  favor  and  plenish 
Of  our  seven  Corn  Maidens. 

They  shall  dance  for  the  increase 
And  strength  of  the  corn-seed, 

Of  each  grain  making  many— 
Each  grain  that  ye  nourish 
With  new  soil  and  water! 

For  long,  ere  ye  found  us, 

!  We  afar  sought  for  water, 
Drinking  due  from  our  father, 
Like  deer  on  the  mountains ! 

And  for  long  ere  you  found  us  ,, 
Ye  wandered  in  hunger,  Wgfes  J, 
Seeking  seed  of  the  grasses,  “ 
Like  birds  on  the  mesas. 

Thus,  tis  well  brothers  youngei, 
That  ye  dwell  by  our  firesides.” 
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Thus  happily  were  our  fathers'?  joined 
to  the  People  of  the  Dew,  and  the  many 
houses  on  the  hill  were  now  builded 
together  on  the  plain  where  first  grew  the 
corn  plants  abundantly ;  being  prepared 
year  after  year  by  the  beautiful  custom 
of  the  ever  young  maidens,  and  attended 
faithfully  by  the  labors  of  the  people  and 
the  vigils  of  the  fathers.  ’  ’  This  thou 
lonely  spirit  of  the  mountains  is  the  song 
of  the  Corn  Maidens.  Tell  it  now  to  the 
winds  for  thy  braves  may  no  longer  hear 
it.  I  have  done,  I  have  spoken.” 

Then  the  spirit  silently  withdrew  and 
left  the  Ranger  reclining  there,  hut  the 
pine  spoke  not  a  word  to  him.  So  the 
Ranger  came  down  among  his  people  and 
told  of  his  vision  and  how  he  had  heard 
the  beautiful  Corn  Maidens’  song.  Many 
people  visited  this  tree  which  is  still  left 
standing,  but  it  spoke  not  to  them  yet 
it  may  have  spoken  and  they  may  not 
have  understood  its  languae.  ”  [An  omin¬ 
ous  tap  at  the  window,  for  it  was  now 
grown  far  into  the  night,  black  darkness 
reigning  without,  caused  the  narrator  to 
look  up  as  if  half  in  amazement,  and  then 
turning  her  large  eyes  upon  her  eager 
listener  she  observed  that  whatever  may 
have  caused  this  tapping  at  the  window, 
she  would  regard  it  as  an  omen  for  the 
termination  of  this  discourse,  and  the 
writer  after  making  his  due  obeisance  to 
her  bade  her  good  night. 
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I  jf  DRINKER'S  BEECH  RICHES. 


A  Modest  Advertisement  That  Brought 
Millions, 

Scranton,  June  25. — An  old  resident 
of  this  city  has  among  his  papers  a  torn 
I  Half  page  of  a  newspaper  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1815,  which  contains  the 
following  advertisement: 

SETTLERS  WANTED— To  take  up 
Land  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Lehigh 
River,  on  Long  Credit,  at  $5  an  acre. 
Pay  for  same  in  Timber,  Beechnuts, 
Work,  Shingles,  Maple  Sugar,  Fish, 
Game,  or  any  other  Product,  natural  or 
cultivated,  of  the  Forest  or  Soil.  HENRY 
W.  DRINKER. 

"I  could  name  offhand,”  said  the  owner 
of  this  old  newspaper  relic,  "more  than  a 
score  of  persons  who  are  worth  from  $2.- 
r  000.000  to  $10,000,000  and  owe  their  wealth 
1  and  standing  today  to  that  advertise¬ 
ment.  Indirectly  this  city  of  Scranton 
wodes  its  existence  to  it.  That  advertise¬ 
ment  led  to  the  building  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Raiiro  id. 
There  is  a  fascinating  story  connected 
with  it,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  wager 
all  I'm  worth  that  there  isn’t  one  of  the 
I  beneficiaries  of  that  ancient  ad.  who 
'  knows  it  or  has  ever  heard  of  it. 

“The  development  of  this  great  coal 
and  iron  region  came  of  a  chain  of  inter- 
■esting  and  really  romantic  circurr.stancts. 
and  the  first  link  in  the  chain  was  forged 
more  than  a  century  ago  when  Henry 
Drinker,  a  wealthy  Philadelphian,  be- 
j  came  interested  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
I  Rush,  George  Clymer,  Robert  Morris, 
iSamuel  Meredith,  and  other  eminent  men 
I  of  that  time  in  the  purchase  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wild  lands.  The  northeastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania  was  then  a  wilderness, 

'  and  in  17S9-01  Henry  Drinker  purchased 
from  the  State  25,000  acres  in  what  are 
now  Lackawanna,  Pike,  Wayne  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna  counties.  A  great  portion  of 
this  land  was  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
■  Lehig'h  river,  in  the  present  Lackawanna 
I  county.  It  was  called  Drinker’s  Beech, 
because  of  the  great  forests  of  beech  that 
covered  the  tract.  Drinker  cut  roads,  at 
!  great  expense,  through  these  forests  and 
spent  large  sums  in  efforts  to  make  the 
upper  Lehigh  river  navigable  so  that 
his  lands  might  be  made  available  to  set¬ 
tlers.  but  the  locality  was  too  unpromis¬ 
ing  to  attract  them. 

j  “In  1815  Henry  W.  Drinker,  a  son  of 
:  this  pioneer  landowner,  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  beech  wilderness.  With  this 
as  an  incentive  he  renewed  the  efforts  his 
father  had  abandoned  to  induce  settlers 
to  locate  there,  and  it  was  he  who  insert¬ 
ed  this  advertisement  in  the  Philadelphia 
papers  offering  to  exchange  land  on  >ong 
credit  for  beechnuts,  maple  sugar,  fise, 
game,  work,  timber,  shingles  and  tne 
like.  In  a  short  time,  these  inducements 
proving  efficacious.  many  settlements 
were  formed  along  the  upper  Lehigh,  and 
the  settlers  were  the  ancestors  of  most 


|  of  the  coal  and  iron  barons  of  the  Lack- 
i  awanna  Valley  today— many  a  colossal 
fortune  of  the  present  time  having  beoi 
founded  on  a  few  hundred  weight  of  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  certain  carcasses  of  deer  or 
one  or  two  thousand  shingles,  split  in  the  I 
woods  by  the  grandfathers  of  the  now 
millionaires. 

“To  open  these  isolated  settlements  to 
the  outside  world  and  make  the  region 
accessible,  Drinker  built  in  1819  the  first 
turnpike  road  that  ever  entered  the 
Lackawanna  Valley.  This  he  had  char- 1 
tered  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Great  B?ndl 
Turnpike.  It  was  sixty  miles  long,  and  j 
j  extended  from  the  Delaware  river  near 
the  Water  Gap  to  Drinker's  Beech,  It  is  J 
known  to  this  day  as  the  old  Dringeri 
road,  and  Is  a  landmark  in  fixing  boun- 1 
daries  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1S19,  also,  Drinker  became  aware  of  tha 
existence  of  Anthracite  coal  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  and  although  it  was  the  useless,  all 
efforts  to  introduce  it  having  failed  up  to 
that  time,  he  believed  in  its  actual  im¬ 
portance,  and  foresaw  the  advantages  of 
better  communication  between  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Susquehanna  valleys.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  now,  his  idea  was  that 
1  this  communication  could  be  made  by 
railroad.  There  was  not  a  railroad  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  world  at  that  time,  except 
the  crude  mine  tramways  in  England. 
Drinker  blazed  with  an  axe  a  route  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna  river, 
where  the  borough  of  Pittston  now  is, 
through  the  unbroken  wilderness,  across 
the  'Pocono  Mountains  .  to  the  Water 
Gap,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  such  a  scheme  as  he  h  id 
in  mind  was  feasible.  This  was  in  182!, 
and  in  1826  Drinker  obtained  a  charier 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
company  that  he  called  the  Delaware  an! 
Susquehanna  Canal  and  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany— the  first  charter  for  a  railroad 
company ,  ever  issued.  His  idea  was  the 
building  of  a  railroad  with  inc’ined 
planes,  horse  power  to  be  used  between 
the  planes,  and  water  power  to  raise  the  1 
planes.  He  interested  a  number  of  p:om-| 
inent  Philadelphians  in  the  plan,  and  in 
1831  a  survey  of  the  route  was  made. 

‘‘Anthracite  coal  had  by  that  time  as¬ 
serted  its  value.  The  Lehigh  Navigation 
Company,  on  tha  south,  had  come  into 
'  existence,  and  opened  up  a  profitable 
market  for  coal  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  j 
had  brought  the  riches  of  the  upper! 
Lackawanna  Valley  to  light,  conquered 
the  prejudices  of  New  York  against  the 
new  fuel,  and  was  'advancing  to  wealth 
and  power.  Coal  was  selling  at  $9  a  ton 
at  the  tidewater  markets,  and  coal  lands 
in  this  undeveloped  lower  Lackawanna 
valley  could  be  purchased  for  111)  an  acre. 
The  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Drinker’s  railroad.  James  Sey¬ 
mour,  the  engineer  who  made  the  survey 
of  the  route,  reported  that  a  railroad 
could  not  be  built  from  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  to  the  Lackawanna  Valley 
for  $625,000,  on  which  240,000  tons  of  coal 
j  a  year  could  be  carried. 

1  "That  report  seems  somewhat  ridicu¬ 
lous  now,  but  the  engineer  made  it  all 
the  same.  The  rpad  was  to  be  operated 
by  inclined  planes  and  horse  power,  as 
the  locomotive  was  as  yet  an  uncertain 
factor  in  the  railroad  transportation 
problem.  At  ohe  time  Drinker  obtained 
his  charter  Samuel  Meredith  mad"  a  sur¬ 
vey  from  the  Lackawanna  Valley  at 
Providence  to  the  Susquehanna  Valley  ait 
Great  Ben'd  for  a  route  for  a  railroad 
forty-seven  miles  up  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  'New  York  State  line.  A  charter  for 
a  railroad  over  this  route  was  obtained. 
The  design  of  this  was  to  form  a  junction 
with  a  proposed  railroad  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Lackawanna,  and  thus 
m'alce  a  through  route  to  the  rich  and 
,  l  growing  New  York  Southern  Tier.  • 

“Drinkers’  company  was  organized  in 
I  1832.  Drinker  was  its  first  president.  But 


he  could  noit  raise  capital  to  go  on  with 
the  work,  and  it  was  not  until  1533  when 
he  obtained  a  perpetual  charter  for  a 
gravity  railroad  from  Pittston  to  the 
New  York  Stalte  line,  in  conjunction  with 
his  original  charter,  that  New  York  cap¬ 
italists  became  interested  m  the  scheme. 

The  building  of  the  New  York  and  Ene 
Railroad,  now  the  Erie  Railroad,  was  by, 
this  time  .being  agitated,  as  the  tide  of 
emigration  and  trade  was  to  the  Soutn 
ern  Tier  and  the  lake  country.  The  route 
thither  proposed  by  Henry  Drinker  was 
eighty  miles  shorter  than  the  proposed 
Erie  route,  and  passed  through  the  coal 
region.  Before  work  was  begun  on  the 
Drinker  road  the  hard  times  of  3S3o-<S  •> 
came  on.  Some  of  the  leading  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  enterprise  were  ruined.  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  Murray,  an  Engiisn 
capitalist,  was  traveling  in  this  country 
at  that  time.  He  learned  of  the  plans  of 
Drinker  and  his  associates,  and  became, 
interested  in  them.  At  a  meeting  ot  the 
company  held  at  Easton,  Sir  Charles  was 
present.  He  agreed  to  raise  J.5CO.GOO  m 
England  to  aid  the  building  of  ths  rail¬ 
road  on  ■  condition  that  the  company 
would  raise  enough  money  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  beginning  of  the  work.  ■ 

“The  chief  aid  and  adviser  of  Drinker 
in  this  enterprise  was  a  hustling  and  de¬ 
termined  man  named  William  Hfnry.  By 
his  efforts  he  induced  the  Morris  Canal 
Company  of  New  Jersey  to  agree  to  take 
$150,000  of  the  stock  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  but  pending. the  negotiations  of  th.s 
stock  word  was  received  from  Sir  Charles 
Murray  that,  owing  to  the  business  de¬ 
pression  in  England,  he  was  unable  to 
raise  the  money  he  had  expected  to  get, 
and  the  work  received  what  seemed  to  be  . 
its  deathblow.  Both  Drinker  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  had  exhausted  their  private 
fortunes  in  their  efforts  to  carry  the  i  ab¬ 
road  scheme  to  success. 

“The  city  of  Scranton  has  now  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  100,000.  In  1836  its  site 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Three 
houses  and  a  stone  mill,  forming  the  set¬ 
tlement  known  as  Slocum  Hollow,  w®re 
all  t'he  evidences  of  civilization  visito., 
hereabout.  There  were  deposits  of  iron 
in  the  Hollow.  The  Slocums  had  .smelted 
ore  in  a  primitive  furnace  years  before. 
In  1836  J.  J.  Albright,  of  Northampton 
•county  could  have  bought  the  land  now 
occupied  by  Scranton,  including  Slocum 
Hollow  and  the  iron  mines,  for  #  an 
acre.  Albright  was  interested  in  the  iron 
business  in  Northampton  county.  and  he 
'took  specimens  of  the  Slocum  Hollow  ore 
to  Easton  to  exhibit  It.  This  was  about 
the  time  the  Drinker  railroad  sc?etp„  I 
collapsed.  William  Henry  heard  of  the  | 
iron  ore  Albright  had  brought  from  Slo-: 
cum  Hollow,  and  of  the  offer  to  sell  tne 
land  This  put  an  entirely  new  idea  into 
his  head,  and  that  Was  to  get  possession 
of  the  iron  mines  and  use  them  as  a  new 
inducement  to  capital  ■  to  resuscitate  the 
nrhiect  making  Slocum  Hollow  the  oo- 
pjecltive  point  of  the  road  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Lajckawaima.  Tn 
met  with  strong  objection  from  Pr*nker, 
who  had  the  welfare  and  fnUireof 
Drinker’s  Beech  uppermost  in  his  mind, 

I  and  not  Slocum  Hollow. 

“But  Henry  was  not  to  be  put 
I  He  at  law  won  a  New  York  capitalist 
named  Armstrong  over  to  his  ?? 

•the  new  prospects  of  the  railroad.  Al 
bright  had  in  the  meantime  failed  to 

raise  the  money  to  prchase  the  S.ocum 
Hollow  property.  In  1810  William  Henry 
purchased  500  acres  of  the  tract,  including 
t/ie  iron  mines,  for  $8,000.  In  payment  f  r 
i»t  he  gave  a  thirty  days  draft  on  th- 
capitalist  Armstrong  by  agreement  with 
him.  But  in  those  days  the  mans  we.e 
slow,  and  before  the  draft  reached  New 
York  for  acceptance,  Armstrong  hid  died 
suddenly  His  administrator  refused  to 
accept  the  draft,  and  William  Henry  s 
contract  for  the  land  was  worthless.  He 
Induced  the  owner  of  'the  land  to  give 
him  an  option  on  the  property  for  sixty 


davs  Then  he  went  to  hustling.  He 
the  two  Scranton  brothers, 

IS  Sir.™  t f ny 

death  of  the  capitalist  Armstrong,  x  > 
fulfilled  the  contract  made  by  wn  J. 
and  became  the  owners,  with  him,  of  t-o 
Slocum.  Hollow  property,  Jjbey^  eStand 

"S  iu/ ? "icT  hal 

faulhara^erg  | 
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ward  over  the  Pocono  Drlnker  had 

ceased" to  take^an  active  ^nter^t  jg  t^e 

retrieving  his  lost  ■forfeun*.-  .  ^  ,« 

Tn  1^47  the  Scrantons  purchased  tn  - 

MeredUh  charter  and  built  a  locomotive 
railroad  up  the  Susqueh^na  ^  ^Qceat 

v'r/tS*. 

way  within  a  day's  journey  - of  the  Back 

•wl'noa  coal  r.?»»  g»  ' -g  »>  « 

1  about  connection  and!  tn^lSol  t  v  P 

dated  under  thertn^”gtgrn  Railroad  Com-  I 
Lackawanna  and.  Western  B  nr  Drink- 

iE-sSafegl 

constructed  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
^“Frorn1  the  purchase  of  GOO  acres  of  land 
for  $8,000  ^hwas  lodj^/ii  bnPngmg 

IhSa?esources  of  the  ^worilT^heVea? 

attention  of ndh\,aekawanna  system  has 
Delaware  and  Haoka wann  ^miJns  of 
grown,  together  wit' h  us  ^  mode3t 

in  v^; ©tm  en t° the  "enormous  gaftt  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  itaSw. 

c?mpany  and  the  cRy  ^  and  sur_ 

with  its  varies  inu  g  commg  0f 

roundings,  arfi.  f°urJ$e  then  uninhabited 
the  Drinkers  into  the  tnei the  ln. 

fEwnihe^whM^founders^caTOe.  ,^^nkehs 

IKS  f f  ttiers  *Jo  ^re  W'lf 
^^o^t^fth^ple™  fish,  game, 
and  Shingles.  by  the  sale  of  his 

wa*  j^ss  ssrsi 

lated  another  forty ■  t  a  e  Susquehanna 
life  of  ea®®paLM^ed  There  are  but 

h7Ih|frect  descendants  living.  One 
two  of  his  direct  u  DOetess  of  national 
Anna  Drtnk  >  0  writing  over  the 

fame  she  became  insane, 

name  of  Edith  h  gtate  Asylum 

and  was  an  mjJ  *  Vf  ,.  •  •  ■ 
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at  Harrisburg  for  more  t'nan  tmrty  years 
and  was  believed  to  be  an  ln'£^I'.akla 
tient.  About  five  years  af°  reas>°£ 

was  suddenly  restored,  and  she  took  up 
her  residence  In  PhlladeI.phia.  Her  bro  - 
pr  Toseoh  In  1884,  sho*t  and  killed  Jrrcs 
ident  Cooper,  of  the  Montrose  National 
Bank.  Cooper  was  the 

Drinker's  estate,  and  Joseph  Drinker 
charged  him  with  having  been  unfaithful 
to  his  trust.  Drinker  was  convicted  of 
murder  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged-  Af- 
ter  years  of  delay  'he  whs  adjudged  in- 
sane!  and  was  laced  in  the  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum  at  Danville,  becoming,  an  inmate  of 
that  asylum  about  t'he  time  his  sister 
Anna  was  discharged  from  the  Harris¬ 
burg  asylum  after  her  long  confinement 
there.g  ' 
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